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A DVERTISEME NT. 


HE following Notes were written in 
Virginia in the year 1781, and ſome- 
what corrected and enlarged in the winter of 
1782, in anſwer to Queries propoſed to the 
Author, by a Foreigner of Diſtinction, then 
reſiding among us. The ſubjects are all 
treated imperfectly; ſome ſcarcely touched 
on. To apologize for this by developing 
the circumſtances of the time and place of 
their compoſition, would be to open wounds 
which have already bled enough. To theſe 
circumſtances ſome of their imperfectiona 
may with truth be aſcribed; the great maſs 
to the want of information and want of ta- 
lents in the writer. He had a few copies 
printed, which he gave among his friends: 
and a tranſlation of them has been lately 
publiſhed in France, but with ſuch altera- 
tions as the laws of the preſs in that country 
rendered neceſſary. They are now offered 
to the public in their original form and 
language. 
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N exact deſcription of the limits and Linus. 

A boundaries of the ſtate of Virginia? 

Virginia is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Atlantic: on the North by a line of latitude, 
croſſing the Eaſtern Shore through Watkins's 
Point, being about 377. 57/. North latitude; 
from thence by a ſtreight line to Cinquac, : 
near the mouth of Patowmac; thence by the 
Patowmac, which is common to Virginia and 
Maryland, to the firſt fountain of its northern 
branch; thence by a meridian line, paſſing 
through that fountain till it interſects a line 
running Eaſt and Weſt, in latitude 397. 47. 
42.4 “/ which divides Maryland from Penn- 
ſylvania, and which was marked by Meſſrs. 
Maſon and Dixon; thence by that line, and' 
a continuation of it weſtwardly to the comz. 
pletion of five degrees of longitude from the 
eaſtern boundary of Pennſylvania, in the ſame 
latitude, and thence by a meridian line to 
the Ohio: On the Weſt by the Ohio and 
Miſſiſipi, to latitude 367. 3o'. North: and 
on the South by the line of latitude laſt- 
B men- 
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1 
mentioned. By admeaſurements through 
nearly the whole of this laſt line, and ſupply- 
ing the unmeaſured parts from good data, 
the Atlantic and Miſſiſipi, are found in this 
latitude to be 758 miles diſtant, equal to 
135. 387. of longitude, reckoning 55 miles 
and 3144 feet to the degree. This being our 
comprehenſion of longitude, that of our la- 
titude, taken between this and Maſon and 
Dixon's line, is 37. 13/. 42.477. equal to 223.3 
miles, ſuppoſing a degree of a great circle to 
be 69 m. 864 f. as computed by Caſſini. 
Theſe boundaries include an area ſomewhat 
triangular, of 121525 ſquare miles, whereof 
79650 lie weſtward. of the Allegany moun- 
tains, and 57034 weſtward of the meridian 
of the mouth of the Great Kanhaway. This 
ſtate is therefore one third larger than the 
iſlands of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
are reckoned at 88357 ſquare miles. 

Theſe limits reſult from, 1. The antient 
charters from the crown of England. 2. 
The grant of Maryland to the Lord Balti- 
more, and the ſubſequent determinations of 
the Britiſh court as to the extent of that 
grant. 3. The grant of Pennſylvania to - 
William Penn, and a compact between the 
general aſſemblies of the commonwealths of 
Virginia and Pennſylvania as to the extent 
of that grant. 4. The grant of Carolina, and 

actual 


t $3 


Paris of 1763. 6. The confirmation of the 
charters of the neighbouring ſtates by the 


convention of Virginia at the time of con- 


ſtituting their commonwealth, 7. The ceſ- 
ſion made by Virginia to Congreſs of all the 
lands to which they had title on the North 
ſide of the Ohio. 
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A NOTICE of its rivers, rivulets, and Rivers and 
how far they are navigable ? tion, 


An inſpection of a map of Virginia, will 
give a better idea of the geography of its 
rivers, than any deſcription in writing. 


Their navigation may be imperfectly noted. 


Roanoke, ſo far as it lies within this ſtate, 
is no where navigable, but for canoes, or 
light batteaux; and, even for theſe, in ſuch 
detached parcels as to have prevented the 
inhabitants from availing themſelves of it 
at all. 

Fames River, and its waters, afford navi- 
gation as follows. 

The whole of Elizabeth River, the joweſt 
of thoſe which run into James River, is a 
harbour, and would contain upwards of 300 

B 2 ſhips. 


actual location of its northern boundary, by | 
confent of both parties. 5. The treaty of 
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ſhips. The channel is from 150 to 200 fa- 
thom wide, and at common flood tide, af- 
fords 18 feet water to Norfolk. The Straf- 
ford, a 60 gun ſhip, went there, lightening 
herſelf to croſs the bar at Sowell's point. 
The Fier Rodrigue, pierced for 64 guns, 
and carrying 50, went there without lighten- 
ing. Craney iſland, at the mouth of this 
river, commands its channel tolerably well. 

Nanſemond River is navigable to Sleepy 
hole, for veſſels of 250 tons; to Suffolk, for 
thoſe of 100 tons; and to Milner's, for 
thoſe of 25. 

Pagan Creek affords 8 or 10 ow water to 
Smithfeild, which admits veſſels of 20 ton. 
Chickabominy has at its mouth a bar, on 
which is only 12 feet water at common flood 
tide. Veſſels paſſing that, may go 8 miles 
up the river; thoſe of 10 feet draught may 
go four miles further, and thoſe of ſix tons 
burthen, 20 miles further. | 

Appamattox may be navigated as far as 
Broadways, by any veſſel which has croſſed 
Harriſon's bar in James river; it keeps 8 or 
9 feet water a mile or two higher up to 
Fiſher's bar, and 4 feet on that and upwards 
to Peterſburgh, where all navigation ceaſes, 
James River itſelf affords harbour for veſ- 
ſels of any ſize in Hampton Road, but not 
in aer through the whole winter; and 

there 
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E 
there is navigable water for them as far as 
Mulberry iſland. A 40 gun ſhip goes to 
James town, and, lightening herſelf, may 


_ paſs to Harriſon's bar, on which there is only 


15 feet water, Veſſels of 250 tons may go 
to Warwick ; thoſe of 125 go to Rocket's, 
a mile below Richmond; from thence is 
about 7 feet water to Richmond ; and about 
the center of the town, four feet and a half, 


where the navigation 1s interrupted by falls, 


which in a courſe of ſix miles, deſcend about 
80 feet perpendicular: above theſe it is re- 
ſumed in 'canoes and batteaux, and is proſe- 
cuted ſafely and advantageouſly to within 
10 miles of the Blue ridge; and even through 
theBlueridge a ton weight has been brought; 
and the expence would not be great, when 
compared with its object, to open a tolerable 
navigation up Jackſon's river and Carpen- 
ter's creek, to within 25 miles of Howard's 
creek of Green briar, both of which have 
then water enough to float veſſels into the 
Great Kanhaway. In ſome future ſtate of 
population, I think it poſſible, that its na- 
vigation may alſo be made to interlock with 
that of the Patowmac, and through that to 
communicate by a ſhort portage with the 
Ohio. It is to be noted, that this river is 
called in the maps James River, only to its 
confluence with the Rivanna; thence to che 

B 3 Blue 
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# Blue ridge it is called the. Fluvanna; and 
thence to its ſource, Jackſon's river. But 
in common ſpecch, it is called James river 
to its ſource. 1 

The Rjvanna, a branch of James river, is 
navigable for canoes and batteaux to its in- 
terſection with the South Weſt mountains, 
which is about 22 miles; and may eaſily be 
opened to navigation through thoſe moun- 
tains to its fork above Charlotteſville. 

York River, at York town, affords the beſt 
harbour in the ſtate for veſſels of the largeſt 
ſize. The river there narrows to the width 
of a mile, and is contained within very high 
banks, cloſe under which the - veſſels may 
ride. It holds 4 fathom water at high tide 
for 25 miles above York to the mouth of 
Poropotank, where the river is a mile and a 
half wide, and the channel only 75 fathom, 
and paſſing under a. high bank. At the 
confluence of Pamunkey and Mattapony, it is 
reduced to 3 fathom depth, which continues 
up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where the 
width 1s 100 yards, and up Mattapony to 
within two miles of Frazer's ferry, where it 
becomes 22 fathom deep, and holds that 
about five miles. Pamunkey is then Capa- 
ble of navigation for loaded flats to Brock- 
man's bridge, co miles above Hanover town, 

and 


„ 

and Mattapony to Downer's bridge, 79 miles 
above 1ts mouth, 

 Piankatank, the little rivers making out 
of Mobjack bay and thoſe of the Eaſtern ſhore, 
receive only very ſmall veſſels, and theſe 
can but enter them. | 

 Rappahanock affords 4 fathom water to 
Hobb's hole, and 2 fathom from thence to 
Frederickſburg. 

Patowmac is 7% miles wide at the mouth; 


4: at Nomony bay; 3 at Aquia; 17 at 


Hallooing point; 15 at Alexandria, Its 


ſoundings are, 7 fathom at the mouth; 5 at 


St. George's iſland; 4 at Lower Matcho- 
dic; 3 at Swan's point, and thence up to 
Alexandria; thence 10 feet water to the 
falls, which are 13 miles above Alexandria. 
Theſe falls are 15 miles in length, and of 
very great deſcent, and the navigation above 
them for batteaux and canoes, is ſo much 
interrupted as to be little uſed. It is, how- 
ever, uſed in a {mall degree up the Cohon- 
goronta branch as far as Fort Cumberland, 
which was at the mouth of Wills's creek : 
and is capable, at no great expence, of being 
rendered very practicable. 'The Shenandoah 
branch interlocks with James river about 
the Blue ridge, and may perhaps in future 
be opened. 
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The Miſſiſipi will be one of the principal 
channels of future commerce for the coun- 
try weſtward of the Alleghaney. From the 
mouth of this river to where it receives the 
Ohio, is 1000 miles by water, but only 500 
by land, paſſing through the Chickaſaw 
country. From the mouth of the Ohio to 
that of the Miſſouri, is 230 miles by water, 
and 140 by land. From thence to the mouth 
of the Illinois river, is about 25 miles. The 
Miſſiſipi, below the mouth of the Miſſouri, 
is always muddy, and abounding with ſand 
bars, which frequently change their places. 
However, it carries 15 feet water to the 
mouth of the Ohio, to which place it is from 
one and a half to two miles wide, and 
thence to Kaſkaſkia from one mile to a mile 
and a quarter wide. Its current is ſo rapid, 
that it never can be ſtemmed by the force of 
the wind alone, acting on ſails. Any veſſel, 
however, navigated with oars, may come 
up at any time, and receive much aid from 
the wind. A batteau paſſes from the mouth 
of Ohio to the mouth of Miſſiſipi in three 
weeks, and is from two to three months get- 
ting up again. During its floods, which 
are periodical as thoſe of the Nile, the 
Jargeſt veſſels may paſs down it, if their 
ſteerage can be enſured. . Theſe floods be- 


gin in April, and the river returns into its 


banks 


1 

banks early in Auguſt. The inundation 
extends further on the weſtern than eaſtern 
ſide, covering the lands in ſome places for 
50 miles from its banks. Above the mouth 
of the Miſſouri, it becomes much ſuch a 
river as the Ohio, like it clear, and gentle in 
its current, not quite ſo wide, the period of 
its floods nearly the ſame, but not riſing to 
ſo great a height. The ſtreets of the vil- 
lage at Cohoes are not more than 10 feet 
above the ordinary level of the water, and 
yet were never overflowed. Its bed deepens 
every year. Cohoes, in the memory of many 
people now living, was inſulated by every 
flood of the river. What was the Eaſtern 
channel has now become a lake, 9 miles in 
length and one in width, into which the 
river at this day never flows. This river 
yields turtle of a peculiar kind, perch, trout, 
gar, pike, mullets, herrings, carp, ſpatula 
fiſh of 501b. weight, cat fiſh of an hundred 
pounds weight, buffalo fiſh, and ſturgeon. 


Alligators or crocodiles have been ſeen as - 


high up as the Acanſas. It alſo abounds in 
herons, cranes, ducks, brant, geeſe, and 
ſwans. Its paſſage is commanded by a fort 
eſtabliſhed by this ſtate, five miles below 
the mouth of Ohio, and ten miles above 
the Carolina boundary. TE 
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The Miſſouri, ſince the treaty of Paris, 


the Illinois and Northern branches of the 
Ohio fince the ceſſion to Congreſs, are no 


longer within our limits. Yet having been 


ſo heretofore, and ſtill opening to us chan- 
nels of extenſive communication with the 
weſtern and north-weſtern country, mn ſhall 


be noted in their order. 


The Miſſouri is, in fact, the principal river, 
contributing more to the common ſtream 
than does the Miſſiſipi, even after its junc- 
tion with the Illinois, It is remarkably 
cold, muddy and rapid, Its oyerflowings are 
conſiderable. They happen during the months 
of June and July. Their commencement be- 
ing fo much later than thoſe of the Miſſi- 
ſipi, would induce a belief that the ſources 


of the Miſſouri are northward of thoſe of 


the Miſſiſipi, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the cold 
increaſes again with the aſcent of the land 
from the Miſſiſipi weſtwardly. That this aſ- 
cent is great, is proved by the rapidity of 
the river. Six miles above the mouth it is 
brought within the compaſs of a quarter of a 
mile's width: yet the Spaniſh Merchants at 


Pancore, or St. Louis, ſay they go two thou- 


ſand miles up it. It heads far weſtward of 
the Rio Norte, or North River. There 1s, 
in the villages of Kaſkaſkia, Cohoes and St. 
Vincennes, no inconſiderable quantity of 

plate, 


1 


plate, ſaid to have been plundered during the 
laſt war by the Indians from the churches 
and private houſes of Santa Fe, on the North 


River, and brought to theſe villages for ſale. 


From the mouth of Ohio to Santa Fe are 
forty days journey, or about 1000 miles. 
What is the ſhorteſt diſtance between the 
navigable waters of the Miſſouri, and thoſe 
of the North River, or how far this is navi- 
gable above Santa Fe, I could never learn. 
From Santa Fe to its mouth in the Gulph of 
Mexico is about 1200 miles. The road from 


New Orleans to Mexico croſſes this river at 
the poſt of Rio Norte, 800 miles below Santa 


Fé: and from this poſt to New Orleans is 
about 1200 miles; thus making 2000 miles 
between Santa Fe and New Orleans, paſſing 
down the North river, Red river and Miſſi- 
ſipi; whereas it is 2230 through the Miſ- 
ſouri and Miſſiſipi. From the fame poſt of 


Rio Norte, paſſing near the mines of La 


Sierra and Laiguana, which are between the 
North river and the river Salina to Sartilla, 
is 375 miles; and from thence, paſling the 
mines of Charcas, Zaccatecas and Potoſi, to 
the city of Mexico is 375 miles; in all, 
1550 miles from Santa Fe to the city of 
Mexico. From New Orleans to the city of 
Mexico is about 1950 miles: the roads, 
after ſetting out from the Red river, near 

| Natchitoches, 
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Natchitoches, keeping generally parallel with 

the coaſt, and about two hundred miles from 
it, till it enters the city of Mexico. 

The Illinois is a fine river, clear, gentle, 

and without rapids; inſomuch that it is na- 

vigable for batteaux to its ſource. From 


thence is a portage of two miles only to the 


Chickago, which affords a batteau naviga- 
tion of 16 miles to its entrance into lake Mi- 
chigan. The Illinois, about 10 miles above 
its mouth, is 300 yards wide. 

The Kaſcaſcia is 100 yards wide at its 


entrance into the Miſſiſipi, and preſerves 


that breadth to the Buffalo plains, 70 miles 
above. So far alſo it is navigable for loaded 
batteaux, and perhaps ment further. It is 
not rapid. 7 | 

The Obio is the moſt beautiful river on 
earth. Its current gentle, waters clear, and 
boſom ſmooth and unbroken by rocks and 
rapids, a ſingle inſtance only excepted. 

It is & of a mile wide at Fort Pitt: 

500 yards at the mouth of the Great Kan- 
haway: 

1 mile and 25 poles at Louiſville: 

z of a mile on the rapids, three or four 
miles below Louiſville : 

2 a mile where the low country begins, 
which 1s 20 miles above Green river : 


14 at the receipt of the Taniſſee 
And 


1 


And a mile wide at the mouth. 

Its length, as meaſured according to its 
meanders by Capt. Hutchings, is as follows: 
From Fort Pitt 


Miles. Miles. 


To Log's town 18+ Little Miami 126+ 
Big Beaver creek 101 Licking creek 8 
Little Beaver cr, 1332 Great Miami 262 


Yellow creek | 114+ Big Bones 321 
Two creeks 214 Kentuckey 441 
Long reach 53 Rapids 771 


End Long reach 16: Low country 155% 
Muſkingum 26% Buffalo river 64: 


Little Kanhaway 12% Wabaſh 972 

Hockhocking 16 Big cave 424 

Great Kanhaway 82: Shawanee river 525 
 Guiandot 43% Cherokee river 13 
Sandy creek -- 145 - Male | 8 
Sites 48: Miſſiſipi 46 
1188 


In common winter and ſpring tides it af- 
fords 15 feet water to Louiſville, 10 feet to 


La Tarte's rapids, 40 miles above the mouth 


of the great Kanhaway, and a ſufficiency at 
all. times for light batteaux and canoes to 


Fort Pitt. The rapids are in latitude 38. 8/. 


The inundations of this river begin about 


the laſt of March, and ſubſide in July. Du- 


ring -theſe a firſt rate man of war may be 
carried from Louiſville to New Orleans, if 
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the ſudden turns of the river and the ſtrength 
of its current will admit a ſafe ſteerage. The 
rapids at Louiſville deſcend about 30 feet in 
a length of a mile and a half. The bed of 
the river there is a ſolid rock, and is divided 
by an iſland into two branches, the ſouthern 
of which is about 200 yards wide, and is 
dry four months in the year. The bed of 
the northern branch is worn into channels by 
the conſtant courſe of the water, and attri- 
tion of the pebble ſtones carried on with that, 
ſo as to be paſſable for batteaux through the 
greater part of the year. Yet it is thought 
that the ſouthern arm may be the moſt eaſily 
opened for conſtant navigation. The riſe of 
the waters in theſe rapids does not exceed 10 
or 12 feet. A part of this iſland is ſo high 
as to have been never overflowed, and to 
command the fettlement at Louiſville, which 
is oppoſite to it. The fort, however, is 
ſituated at the head of the falls. The ground 
on the South ſide rifes very gradually. 

The Tanuiſſee, Cherokee or Hogohege river 
is 600 yards wide at its mouth, f; of a mile 
at the mouth of Holſton, and 200 yards at 
Chotee, which is 20 miles above Holſton, 
and 300 miles above the mouth of the Ta- 


niſſee. This river croſſes the ſouthern boun- 


dary of Virginia, 58 miles from the Miſſi- 
ſipi. Its current is moderate. It is navi- 
gable for loaded boats of any burthen to the 

Muſcleſhoals, 


1 13 1 


Muſcleſhoals, where the river paſſes through 


the Cumberland mountain. Theſe ſhoals 


are 6 or 8 miles long, paſſable downwards 


for loaded canoes, but not upwards, unleſs 
there be a ſwell in the river. Above theſe 
the navigation for loaded canoes and bat- 
teaux continues to the Long iſland. This 
river has its inundations alſo. Above the 
Chickamogga towns is a whirlpool called the 


Sucking- pot, which takes in trunks of trees 


or boats, and throws them out again half a 
mile below. It is avoided by keeping very 
cloſe to the bank, on the South ſide, There 
are but a few miles portage between a branch 
of this river and the navigable waters of the 
river Mobile, which runs into the gulph of 
Mexico. | 

Cumberland, or Shawanee river, interſects 
the boundary between Virginia and North 


Carolina 67 miles from the Miſſifipi, and 
again 198 miles from the ſame river, a little 


above the entrance of Obey's river into 


the Cumberland. Its clear fork crofles the 


ſame boundary about 300 miles from the 
Miſſiſipi. Cumberland is a very gentle 


| ſtream, navigable for loaded batteaux 800 


miles, without interruption ; then intervene 
ſome rapids of 15 miles in length, after 
which it is again navigable 70 miles up- 
wards, which brings you within 10 miles of 

4 | the 
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the Cumberland mountains. It is about 120 
yards wide through its whole courſe, from 
the head of its navigation to its mouth. 
The Mabaſb is a very beautiful river, 
400 yards wide at the mouth, and 3oo at 
St. Vincennes, which is a poſt 100 miles 
above the mouth, in a direct line. Within 
this ſpace there are two ſmall rapids, which 
give very little obſtruction to the navigation. 
It is 400 yards wide at the mouth, and na- 
vigable 30 leagues upwards for canoes and 
ſmall boats. From the mouth of Maple river 
to that of Eel river is about 80 miles in a 
direct line, the river continuing navigable, 
and from one to two hundred yards in 
width. The Eel river is 150 yards wide, 
and affords at all times navigation for peria- 
guas, to within 18 miles of the Miami of 
the lake. The Wabaſh, from the mouth of 
Eel river to Little river, a diſtance of 50 
miles direct, is interrupted with frequent ra- 
pids and ſhoals, which obſtruct the naviga- 
tion, except in a ſwell. Little river affords 
navigation during a ſwell to within 3 miles 
of the Miami, which thence affords a ſimilar 
navigation into lake Erie, 100 miles diſtant 
in a direct line. The Wabaſh overflows pe- 
riodically in correſpondence with the Ohio, 
and in ſome places two leagues from its 
banks. 


Green 


17 


Green River is navigable for loaded bat- 
teaux at all times 50 miles upwards; but it 
is then interrupted by impaſſable rapids, 
above which the navigation again com- 


mences, and continues good 30 or 40 miles 


to the mouth of Barren river. 

Kentucky river is go yards wide at the 
mouth, and alſo at Boonſborough, 80 miles 
above. It affords a navigation for loaded 
batteaux 180 miles in a direct line, in the 
winter tides, 

The Great Miami of the Ohio, is 200 
yards wide at the mouth. At the Piccawee 
towns, 75 miles above, it is reduced to 
30 yards; it is, nevertheleſs, navigable for 
loaded canoes 50 miles above theſe towns. 
The portage from its weſtern branch into 
the Miami of Lake Erie, is 5 nules; that 
from its eaſtern branch into Sanduſky river, 


is of 9 miles. 


Salt river is at all times navigable for 
loaded batteaux 70 or 80 miles. It is 80 
yards wide at its mouth, and keeps that 
width to its fork, 25 miles above. 

The Little Miami of the Ohio, is 60 or 
70 yards wide at its mouth, 60 miles to its 
ſource, and affords no navigation. | | 

The Sioto is 250 yards wide at its mouth, 
which is in latitude 38*. 22“. and at the 


Saltlick towns, 200 miles above the mouth, 


C it 
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it is yet 100 yards wide. To theſe towns 
it is navigable for loaded batteaux, and its 
eaſtern branch affords navigation almoſt to 
its ſource. 

Great Sandy river is about ſixty yards 
wide, and navigable fixty miles for loaded 
batteaux. 5 | | 

Guiandot is about the width of the river 
laſt mentioned, but is more rapid. It may 
be navigated by canoes ſixty miles. 

The Great Kanhaway is a river of con- 
ſiderable note for the fertility of its lands, 
and ſtill more, as leading towards the head- 
waters of James river. Nevertheleſs, it is 
doubtful whether its great and numerous 
rapids will admit a navigation, but at an 
expence to which it will require ages to ren- 
der its inhabitants equal. The great obſta- 
cles begin at what are called the great falls, 
9 miles above the mouth, below which are 
only five or ſix rapids, and theſe paſſable, 
with ſome difficulty, even at low water. 
From the falls to the mouth of Greenbriar is 
100 miles, and thence to the lead mines 120. 
It is 280 yards wide at its mouth. 

Hock-hocking is 80 yards wide at its mouth, 

and yields navigation for loaded batteaux to 

| the Preſs-place, 60 miles above its mouth. 

0 7 | The Little Kanhaway is 150 yards wide at 

1 the mouth. It yields a navigation of 10 

miles only. Perhaps its northern branch, 
* called 
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1 
called Junius's creek, which interlocks with 
the weſtern of Monongahela, may one day 
admit a ſhorter paſſage from the latter into 
the Ohio. i 
The Muſtinzum is 280 yards wide at its 


mouth, and 200 yards at the lower Indian 


towns, 150 miles upwards. It is navigable 
for ſmall batteaux to within one mile of a 


navigable part of Cayahoga river, which runs 


into lake Erie. 

At Fort Pitt the river Ohio loſes its 
name, branching into the Monongahela and 
Alleghaney. 

The Monongahela is 400 yards wide at its 
mouth. From thence is 12 or 15 miles to 
the mouth of Yohoganey, where it is 309 
yards wide. Thence to Redſtone by water 
is 5o miles, by land 30. Then to the mouth 
of Cheat river by water 40 miles, by land 28, 
the width continuing at 300 yards, and the 
navigation good for boats. Thence the width 


is about 200 yards to the weſtern fork, 50 


miles higher, and the navigation frequently 
interrupted by rapids; which however with 
a ſwell of two or three feet become very 
paſſable for boats. It then admits light boats, 
except in dry ſeaſons, 65 miles further to the 


head of Tygarts valley, preſenting only ſome 


ſmall rapids and falls of one or two feet per- 
pendicular, and leſſening in its width to 20 
| C 2 yards. 
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yards. The Maſtern fork is navigable in the 
winter 10 or 15 miles towards the northern 
of the Little Kanhaway, and will admit a 
good waggon road to it. The Yohoganey is 
the principal branch of this river. It paſſes 
through the Laurel mountain, about 30 miles 
from its mouth; is ſo far from 300 to 150 
yards wide, and the navigation much ob- 
ſtructed in dry weather by rapids and ſhoals. 


In its paſſage through the mountain it makes 


very great falls, admitting no navigation for 
ten miles to the Turkey foot. Thence to 
the great croſſing, about 20 miles, it is again 
navigable, except in dry ſeaſons, and at this 
place is 200 yards wide. The ſources of 
this river are divided from thoſe of the Pa- 
towmac by the Alleghaney mountain. From 
the falls, where it interſects the Laurel moun- 
tain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the 
navigation on the Patowmac, is 40 miles of 
very mountainous road. Wills's creek, at 
the mouth of which was Fort Cumberland, 
is 30 or 40 yards wide, but affords no navi- 
gation as yet. Cheat river, another conſi- 
derable branch of the Monongahela, is 200 
yards wide at its mouth, and 100 yards at 
the Dunkard's ſettlement, 50 miles higher. 
It is navigable for boats, except in dry ſea- 
ſons. The boundary between Virginia and 

3 Pennſylvania 
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Pennſylvania croſſes it about three or four 
miles above its mouth, | 

The Allegbaney river, with a ſlight ſwell, 
affords navigation for light batteaux to Ve- 
nango, at the mouth of French creek, where 


it is 200 yards wide; and it is practiſed even 


to Le Bœuf, from whence there is a portage 


of 1 5 miles to Preſque Iſle on Lake Erie. 


The country watered by the Miſſiſipi and 
its eaſtern branches, conſtitutes five-eighths 
of the United States, two of which five- 
eighths are occupied by the Ohio and its wa- 
ters: the reſiduary ſtreams which run into 


the Gulph of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the 


St. Laurence water, the remaining three- 
eighths. 

Before we quit the ſubject of the weſtern 
waters, we will take a view of their principal 
connections with the Atlantic. Theſe are 
three; the Hudſon's river, the Patowmac, 


and the Miſſiſipi itſelf, Down the laſt will 


paſs all heavy commodities. But the navi- 
cation through the Gulph of Mexico is fo 
dangerous, and that up the Miſſiſipi ſo diffi- 


cult and tedious, that it is thought probable 


that European merchandize will not return 
through that channel. It is moſt likely that 
flour, timber, and other heavy articles will 
be floated on rafts, which will tkemſelves be 
an article for ſale as well as their loading, the 
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navigators returning by land or in light bat- 
teaux. There will therefore be a competi- 
tion between the Hudſon and Patowmac 
rivers for the reſidue of the commerce of all 
the country weſtward of Lake Erie, on the 
waters of the lakes, of the Ohio, and upper 
parts of the Miſſiſipi. To go to New-York, 
that part of the trade which comes from the 
lakes or their waters muſt firſt be brought 
into Lake Eric. Between Lake Superior and 
its waters and Huron are the rapids of St. 
Mary, which will permit boats to paſs, but 
not larger veſſels. Lakes Huron and Mi- 
chigan afford communication with Lake Erie 
by veſſels of 8 feet draught. That part of 
the trade which comes from the waters of the 
Miſſiſipi mult paſs from them through ſome 
portage into the waters of the lakes. The 
portage from the Illinois river into a water 
of Michigan is of one mile only. From the 
Wabaſh, Miami, Mufkingum, or Alleghaney, 
are portages into the waters of Lake Erie, of 
. from one to fifteen miles. When the com- 
; moditics are brought into, and have paſſed 
| through Lake E Erie, there is between that and 
| 0 Ontario an interruption by the falls of Nia- 
F gara, where the portage is of 8 miles; and 
between Ontario and the Hudſon's river are 
portages at the falls of Onondago, a little 
1 above Oſwego, of a quarter of a mile; i from 
i Wood 
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Wood creek to the Mohawks river two miles; 
at the little falls of the Mohawks river half 
a mile, and from Schenectady to Albany 16 
miles. Beſides the increaſe of expence occa- 


ſioned by frequent change of carriage, there 


is an increaſed riſk of pillage produced by 
committing merchandize to a greater number 
of hands ſucceſſively. The Patowmac offers 
itſelf under the following circumſtances. For 
the trade of the lakes and their waters weſt- 
ward of Lake Erie, when it ſhall have en- 
tered that lake, it ruſt coaſt along its ſouth- 


ern ſhore, on account of the number and ex- 


cellence of its harbours, the northern, though 
ſhorteſt, having few harbours, and theſe un- 
ſafe. Having reached Cayahoga, to proceed 
on to New-York it will have 825 miles and 
five portages: whereas it is but 425 miles to 
Alexandria, its emporium on the Patowmac, if 
it turns into the Cayahoga, and paſſes through 
that, Bigbeaver, Ohio, Yohoganey, (or Mo- 
nongalia and Cheat) and Patowmac, and there 
are but two portages; the firſt of which be- 


tween Cayahoga and Beaver may be removed 


by uniting the ſources of theſe waters, which 
are lakes in the neighbourhood of each other, 
and in a champaign country; the other from 
the waters of Ohio to Patowmac will be 
from 1 5 to 40 miles, according to the trou- 
ble which ſhall be taken to approach the two 

C4 navigations. 
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navigations. For the trade of the Ohio, or 
that which ſhall come into it from its own 
waters cr the Miſſiſipi, it is nearer through 
the Patowmac to Alexandria than to New- 
York by 580 miles, and it is interrupted by 
one portage only.. There is another circum- 
ſtance of difference too. The lakes them- 
ſelves never freeze, but the communications 


between them freeze, and the Hudſon's river 


is itſelf ſhut up by the ice three months in 


the year; whereas the channel to the Cheſa- 


peak leads directly into a warmer climate. 
The ſopthern parts of it very rarely freeze 
at all, and whenever the northern do, it is 
ſo near the ſources of the rivers, that the 
frequent floods to which they are there liable 


break up the ice immediately, ſo that veſ- 


ſels may paſs through the whole winter, ſub- 


ject onfy to accidental and ſhort delays, 


Add to all this, that in caſe of a war with 
our neighbours the Anglo-Americans or the 
Indians, the route to New-York becomes a 
frontier through almoſt its whole length, and 
all commerce through it ceaſes from that mo- 
ment. But the channel to New-York is al- 
ready known to practice; whereas the up- 
per waters of the Ohio and the Patowmac, 
and the great falls of the latter, are yet to be 


cleared of their fixed obſtructions (1). 


QUERY 
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A NOTICE of the beſt ſea- ports of the 
ſtate, and how big are the veſſels they can 
receive? | 

Having no ports but our rivers and creeks, 
this Query has been anſwered under the pre- 
ceding one. 

me RTE — anno 
QUEER. 

A NOTI CE of | its Mountains ? | Mountains. 

For the particular geography of our moun- 
tains I muſt refer to Fry and Fefferfon's map 
of Virginia; and to Evans's analyſis of his 
map of America for a more philoſophical 
view of them than is to be found in any 
other work, It is worthy notice, that our N 
mountains are not ſolitary and ſcattered con- | 
fuſedly over the face of the country ; but j 
that they commence at about 150 miles from 
the ſea- coaſt, are diſpoſed in ridges one be- | 
hind another, running nearly parallel with 1 p 
the fea-coaſt, though rather approaching it 
as they advance north-eaſtwardly. To the 
ſouth- weſt, as the tract of country between 
the ſea-coaſt and the Miſſiſſipi becomes nar- 
rower, the mountains converge into a ſingle 

=. dan, 
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ridge, which, as it approaches the Gulph of | 
Mexico, ſubſides into plain country, and 
gives riſe to ſome of the waters of that Gulph, 
and particularly to a river called the Apala- 
chicola, probably from the Apalachies, an 
Indian nation formerly reſiding on it. Hence 
the mountains giving riſe to that river, and 
ſeen from its various parts, were called the 
Apalachian mountains, being in fact the end 
or termination only of the great ridges paſ- 
ſing through the continent. European geo- 
graphers however extended the name north- 
wardly as far as the mountains extended ; 
ſome giving it, after their ſeparation into 
different ridges, to the Blue ridge, others to 
the North mountain, others to the Allegha- 
ney, others to the Laurel ridge, as may be 
ſeen in their different maps. But the fact I* 
believe is, that none of theſe ridges were ever 
known by that name to the inhabitants, ei- 
ther native or emigrant, but as they ſaw 
them ſo called in European maps. In the 
ſame direction generally are the veins of 
Iine-ſtone, coal and other minerals hitherto 
diſcovered : and ſo range the falls of our 
great rivers. But the courſes of the great 
rivers are at right angles with theſe. James 
and Patowmac penetrate through all the 
ridges of mountains eaſtward of the Alleg- 


haney ; that is broken by no watercourſe. 
ya Ir 


„ 
It is in fact the ſpine of the country between 


the Atlantic on one ſide, and the Miſſiſipi 
and St. Laurence on the other. 'T he paſſage 


of the Patowmic through the Blue ridge is 


perhaps one of the moſt ſtupendous ſcenes in 
nature. You ſtand on a very high point of 
land. On your right comes up the Shenan- 
doah, having ranged along the foot of the 
mountain an hundred miles to ſeek a vent. 
On your left approaches the Patowmac, in 
queſt of a paſſage alſo. In che moment of 
their junction they ruſh together againſt the 
mountain, rend it aſunder, and pals off to 
the ſea. The firſt glance of this ſcene hurries 
our ſenſes into the opinion, that this earth 
has been created in time, that the mountains 


were formed firſt, that the rivers began to 


flow afcerwards, that in this place particularly 
they have been dammed up by the Blue 


ridge of mountains, and have formed an 


ocean which filled the whole valley ; that 
continuing to riſe they have at length broken 
over at this ſpot, and have torn the moun- 
tain down from its ſummit to its baſe. The 


piles of rock on each hand, but particularly 


on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of 
their diſrupture and avulſion from their beds 
by the moſt powerful agents of nature, cor- 
roborate the impreſſion. But the diſtant 


finiſhing which nature has given to the pic- 


ture 
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ture is of a very different character. It is a 
true contraſt to the fore- ground. It is as 
placid and delightful, as that is wild and tre- 
mendous. For the mountain being cloven 
aſunder, ſne preſents to your eye, through 
the cleft, a ſmall catch of ſmooth blue ho- 
rizon, at an infinite diſtance in the plain 
country, inviting you, as it were, from the 
riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs 
through the breach and participate of the 
calm below. Here the eye ultimately com- 
poſes itſelf; and that way too the road hap- 
pens actually to lead. You croſs the Pa- 
towmac above the junction, paſs along its 
ſide through the baſe of the mountain for 
three miles, its terrible precipices hanging 
in fragments over you, and within about 20 
miles reach Frederic town and the fine coun- 


try round that. This ſcene is worth a voyage 


acroſs the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the 
neighbourhood of the natural bridge, are 
people who have paſſed their lives within 
half a dozen miles, and have never been to 
ſurvey theſe monuments of a war between 
rivers and mountains, which muſt have ſhaken 
the earth itſelf to its center. (2). — The 
height of our mountains has not yet been 
eſtimated with any degree of exactneſs. The 
Alleghaney being the great ridge which di- 
vides the waters of the Atlantic from thoſe 
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of the Miſſiſipi, its ſummit is doubtleſs more 
elevated above the ocean than that of any 
other mountain. But its relative height, 
compared with the baſe on which it ſtands, 
is not ſo great as that of ſome others, the 
country riſing behind the ſucceſſive ridges 
like the ſteps of ſtairs. The mountains of 
the Blue ridge, and of theſe the Peaks of Ot- 
ter, are thought to be of a greater height, 
meaſured from their baſe, than any others 


1n our country, and perhaps in North Ame- 


rica. From data, which may found a toler- 
able conjecture, we ſuppoſe the higheſt peak 
to be about 4000 feet perpendicular, which 
is not a fifth part of the height of the moun- 
tains of South America, nor one third of the 
height which would be neceſſary in our la- 
titude to preſerve ice in the open air un- 
melted through the year. The ridge of 
mountains next beyond the Blue ridge, called 
by us the North mountain, is of the greateſt 
extent; for which reaſon they were named 
by the Indians the Endleſs mountains. 

A ſubſtance ſuppoſed to be Pumice, found 


floating on the Miſſiſipi, has induced a con- | 
jecture, that there is a volcano on ſome of 


its waters: and as theſe are moſtly known to 
their ſources, except the Miſſouri, our ex- 
pectations of verifying the conjecture would 
of courſe be led to the mountains which di- 

vide 


| ſpring. 


EI 
vide the waters of the Mexican Gulph from 
thoſe of the South Sea; but no volcano 
having ever yet been known at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from the ſea, we mult rather ſuppoſe 
that this floating ſubſtance has been. etro- 
neouſly deemed Pumice. 


QUE KK Y. 
I' TS Caſcades and Caverns ? 


The only remarkable Caſcade in this 


country, is that of the Falling Spring in 
Auguſta. It is a water of James river, where 
it is called Jackſon's river, riſing in the warm 
ſpring mountains about twenty miles South 


Weſt of the warm ſpring, and flowing into 


that valley. About three quarters of a mile 
from its ſource, it falls over a rock 200 feet 
into the valley below. The ſheet of water 
is broken in its breadth by the rock in two 
or three places, but not at all in its height. 
Between the ſheet and rock, at the bottom, 


you may walk acroſs dry. This Cataract 
will bear no compariſon with that of Niagara, 


as to the quantity of water compoſing 1t ; 
the ſheet being only 12 or 15 feet wide above, 
and ſomewhat more ſpread below; but it is 


half as high again, the latter being only 156 


feet, 


FE; 
feet, according to the menſuration made by 
order of M. Vaudreuil, Governor of Canada, 
and 130 according to a more recent account. 

In the lime- ſtone country, there are many Madiſon's 
caverns. of very conſiderable extent. The ROY 
moſt noted is called Madiſon's Cave, and 1s 
on the North ſide of the Blue ridge, near 
the interſection of the Rockingham and Au- 
guſta line with the South fork of the ſouthern 
river of Shenandoah. Ir is in a hill of about 
200 feet perpendicular height, the aſcent of 
which, on one ſide, is ſo ſteep, that you may 
pitch a biſcuit from its ſummit into the river 
which waſhes its baſe. The entrance of the 
cave is, in this fide, about two thirds of the 
way up. It extends into the earth about 300 
feet, branching into ſubordinate caverns, 
ſometimes aſcending a little, but more gene- 
rally deſcending, and at length terminates, in 
two different places, at baſons of water of 
unknown extent, and which I ſhould judge 
to be nearly on a level with the water of the 
river; however, I do not think they are 
formed by refluent water from that, becauſe 
they are never turbid; becauſe they do not 
riſe and fall in correſpondence with that in 
times of flood, or of drought; and becauſe 
the water is always cool. It is probably 
one of the many reſervoirs with which the 
interior parts of the earth are ſuppoſed to 
| | | abound, 
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An Eye-draught of Ma- 


diſon's cave, on a ſcale 
of 5o feet to the inch. 
The arrows fhew 
where it deſcends or 
aſcends, 
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abound, and which yield ſupplies to the 
fountains of water, diſtinguiſhed from others 
only by its being acceſſible. The vault of 
this cave is of ſolid lime-ſtone, from 20 to 


40 or 50 feet high, through which water is 


continually percolating. This, trickling 
down the fides of the cave, has incruſted 
them over in the form of elegant drapery ; 
and dripping from the top of the vault ge- 
nerates on that, and on the baſe below, ſta- 
lactites of a conical form, ſome of which 
have met and formed maſſive columns, 
Another of theſe caves is near the North 
mountain, in the county of Frederick, on 


the lands of Mr. Zane. The entrance into 


this is on the top of an extenſive ridge. 
You deſcend 30 or 40 feet, as into a well, 
from whence the cave then extends, nearly 
horizontally, 400 feet into the earth, pre- 
ſerving a breadth of from 20 to 50 feet, 
and a height of from 5 to 12 feet. After 
entering this cave a few feet, the mercury, 
which in the open-air was at 50. role to 579. 
of Farenheit's thermometer, anſwering to 
11. of Reaumur's, and it continued at that 
to the remoteſt parts of the cave. The uni- 
form temperature of the cellars of the ob- 
ſcrvatory of Paris, which are go feet deep, 
and of all ſubterranean cavities of any depth, 
where no chymical agents may be ſuppoſed 
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to produce a factitious heat, has been found 
to be 107. of Reamur, equal to 541. of 
Farenheit. The temperature of the cave 
above-mentioned ſo nearly correſponds with 
this, that the difference may be aſcribed to 
a difference of inſtruments. 

At the Panther gap, in the ridge which 
divides the waters of the Cow and the Calf 
paſture, is what is called the Blowing cave. 
It is in the ſide of a hill, is of about 100 
feet diameter, and emits conſtantly a current 
of air of ſuch force, as to keep the weeds 
proſtrate to the diſtance of twenty yards 
before it. This current is ſtrongeſt in dry 
froſty weather, and in long ſpells. of rain 
weakeſt. Regular inſpirations and expira- 
tions of air, by caverns and fiſſures, have been 
probably enough accounted for, by ſup- 
poling them combined with intermitting 
fountains; as they muſt of courſe inhale air 
while their reſervoirs are emptying them- 
lelves, and again emit it while they are fill- 
ing, But a conſtant iſſue of air, only vary- 
ing in its force as the weather is drier or 
damper, will require a new hypotheſis. 
There is another blowing cave in the Cum- 
berland mountain, about a mile from where 
it croſſes the Carolina line. All we know 
of this 1s, that 1t is not conſtant, and that a 


fountain of water iſſues from it. 
8 | The 
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The Natural ridge, the moſt ſublime of Na- Natural 


ture's works, though not comprehended un- 
der the preſent head, muſt not be pretermit- 
ted. It is on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems 
to have been cloven through its length by 


ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt at 
the bridge, is, by ſome admeaſurements, 270 
feet deep, by others only 205. It is about 


45 feet wide at the bottom, and ꝙo feet at 
the top: this of courſe determines the length. 


of the bridge, and its height from the water. 


Its breadth in the middle, is about 60 feer, 
but more at the ends, and the thickneſs of 


1 88. 


the maſs at the ſummit of the arch, about 40 : 


feet, A part of this thickneſs i is conſtituted | 


by a coat of earth, which gives growth to 
many large trees. The reſidue, with the 
hill on both ſides, is one ſolid rock of lime- 
ſtone. The arch approaches the Semi-ellip- 
tical form; but the larger axis of the ellipſis, 
which would be the cord of the arch, is many 


times longer than the tranſyerſe. Though the 


ſides of this bridge are provided in ſome parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men 
have reſolution to walk to them and look over 
into the abyſs. You involuntarily fall on 


your hands and feet, creep to the parapet and 


peep over it. Looking down from this 
height about a minute, gave me a violent 
head ach. If the view from the top be Pain- 

g D 2 ful 
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ful and intolerable, that from below is de- 
lighrfut in an equal extreme. It is impoſſi- 


ble for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime, 


to be felt beyond what they are here: ſo 


beautiful an arch, fo elevated, fo light, and 


ſpringing as it were up to heaven, the rap- 


ture of the ſpectator : is really indeſcribable! J 


The fiſſure continuing narrow, deep, and 
ſtreight for a conſiderable diſtance above and 
below the bridge, opens 4 ſhort but very 
pleaſing view of the North mountain on one 
ſide, and Blue ridge on the other, at the 
diſtince each of them of about five miles. 


This bridge is in the county of Rock bridge, 
to which it has given name, and-affords a 


püblie and commodious paſſage over A bal. 
ley, Which cannot be croſſed elſewhere for a 
conſiderable diftance.** The ſtream Pafling 
under it is called Cedar creek.” . is a water 
of James river, and ſofficient in the Atielt 
ſeafons to turn” a orift-mill/"thGual Irs Foun 
rain is not more than two Nee above * 
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, * Don Utloa mentions a "ls Kali, Ig . in 
the - province of Angaraez, in South. America. It is 
from 16 to 22 feet wide, 111 feet deep,” and of 1.3 
miles continuance, Engliſh meaſures. Its breaeth art 
top is not ſenſibly greater than at bottom. But the 
following fact is remarkble, and will furniſh fore 1: oh! 


for conjecturing the probable origin of our natural 


bridge, Eſta caxa, 6 cance eſta cortada en pena vita 
- con 


Tc. a af wo ˙· oa. 
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A NOTICE of the mines and other ſub- 1. Mine- 


terraneous riches; its trees, plants, fruits, &c. 
| I knew 


con tanta preciſion, que las deſigualdades del un lado 
entrantes, correſponden A las del otro lado ſalientes, 


como ſi aquella altura ſe hubieſe abierto expreſamente, 
con ſus bueltas y tortuoſidades, para darle tranſito a los 


rals. 


aguas por entre los dos murallones que la forman; 


ſiendo tal ſu igualdad, que ſi llegaſen a juntarſe ſe en- 
dentarian uno con otro fin dexar hueco.* Not. Amer. 
II. $. 10. Don Ulloa inelines to the opinion, that 
this channel has been effecled by the wearing of the 
water which runs through it, rather than that the 
mountain ſhould have been broken open by any con- 


vulſion of nature. But if it had been worn by the 


running of water, would not the rocks which form the 
ſides, have been worn plane? or if, meeting in ſome 
parts with veins of harder ſtone, the water had left 
prominences on the one ſide, would not the ſame cauſe 
have ſometimes, or perhaps generally, occaſioned pro- 
minences on the other ſide aifo? Yet Don Ullea tells 
us, that on the other fide there are always correſpond- 
ing cavities, and that theſe tally wich the prominences 
ſo perfectly, that, were the two ſides to come together, 
they would fit in all their indentures, without leaving 
any void. I think that this does not reſemble the ef- 
feet of running water, but looks rather as if the two 
ſides had parted aſunder. The ſides of the break, over 
which is the Natural bridge of Virginia, conſiſting of 
a veiny rock which yields to time, the correſpondence 
between the ſalient and re-entering inegualities, if it 
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Gold. 


Lead. 


==. 2 
I knew a ſingle inſtance of gold found in 
this ſtate. It was interſperſed in ſmall ſpecks 


through a lump of ore, of about four pounds 


weight, which yielded ſeventeen penny- 
weight of gold, of extraordinary ductility. 


This ore was found on the North ſide of 


Rappahanoc, about four miles below the falls. 
I never heard of any other indication of gold 
in its neighbourhood. | 

On the Great Kanhaway, oppoſite to the 
mouth of Cripple creek, and about twenty- 
five miles from our ſouthern boundary, in 
the county of Montgomery, are mines of 
lead. The metal is mixed, ſometimes with 
earth, and ſometimes with rock, which re- 


quires the force of gunpowder to open it; 


and is accompanied with a portion of ſilver, 
too ſnail to be worth ſeparation under any 
proceſs hitherto attempted there. The pro- 


portion yielded is from 50 to 80 lb. of pure 


metal from 100 lb. of waſhed ore. The moſt 
common is that of 60 to the 100 lb. The 
veins are at ſometimes moſt flattering; at 
others they diſappear ſuddenly and totally. 
They enter the ſide of the hill, and proceed 


exiſted at all, has now diſappeared. This break has 
the advantage of the one deſcribed by Don Ulloa in 
its fineſt circumſtance; no- portion in that inſtance 
having held together, during the ſeparation of the 
other parts, fo as to form a bridge over the Abyſs. 
hori- 


[ 39 ] 


horizontally. Two of them are wrought at 
preſent by the public, the beſt of which is 
100 yards under the hill. Theſe would em- 


ploy about 50 labourers to advantage. We 


have not, however, more than 30 generally, 


and theſe cultivate their own corn. They 


have produced 60 tons of lead in the year; 
but the general quantity is from 20 to 25 
tons. The preſent furnace is a mile from 
the ore-bank, and on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river. The ore is firſt waggoned to the river, 
a quarter of a mile, che 88 on board of 
canoes and carried acroſs the river, which is 
there about 200 yards wide, and then again 
taken into waggons and carried to the fur- 
nace. This mode was originally adopted, 
that they might avail themſelves of a good 
ſitbation on a creek, for a pounding mill: 
but it would be eaſy to have the furnace and 
pounding mill on the ſame ſide of the river, 
which would yield water, without any dam, 
by a canal of about half a mile in length. 
From the furnace the lead is tranſported 130 
miles along a good road, leading through 
the peaks of Otter to Lynch's ferry, or Win- 
ſton's, on James river, from whence it is 
carried by water about the ſame diſtance to 
Weſtham. This land carriage may be 
greatly ſnortened, by delivering the lead on 
James river, above the blue ridge, from 
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whence a ton weight has been brought on 
two canoes. The Great Kanhaway has con- 
ſiderable falls in the neighbourhoad of the 


mines. About ſeven miles below are three 


falls, of three or four feet perpendicular each; 
and three miles above is rapid of three miles 
continuance, which has been compared in 
its deſcent to the great fall of James river. 
Yet it is the opinion, that they may be laid 
open for uſeful navigation, ſo as to reduce 
very much the portage between the A. 
way and James river. 

A valuable lead mine is ſaid to have been 
lately diſcovered in Cumberland, below the 


mouth of Red river. The greateſt, however, 


known in the weſtern country, are on the 
Miſſiſipi, extending from the mouth of Rock 
river 150 miles upwards. Theſe are not 


wrought, the lead uſed in that country being 


Copper. 


from the banks on the Spaniſh fide of the 
Miſſiſipi, oppoſite to Kaſkaſkia. 

A mine of copper was once opened in the 
county of Amherſt, on the North ſide of 
James river, and another in the oppoſite 
country, on the South fide. However, either 
from bad management or the poverty of the 


'yeins, they were diſcontinued. We are told 


of a rich mine of native copper on the Oua- 
bache, below the upper Wiaw. | 
iis * 


L 


Jo! The mines of iron worked at preſent are Irox. 
n- Callaway's, Roſs's, and Ballendine's, on the 18 
ne South ſide of James river; Old's on the North I 
ee ſide, in Albemarle; Miller's in Auguſta, and 0 
n; Zane's in Frederic. Theſe two laſt are in I 
es the valley between the Blue ridge and North F 
in mountain. Callaway's, Roſs's, Millar's, and 92 | 
Ir, Zane's, make about 150 tons of bar iron 7 
id each, in the year. Roſs's makes alſo about 7 
ce 1600 tons of pig iron annually; Ballendine's #4 
a- 1000; Callaway's, Millar's, and Zane's, about ky 

600 each. Beſides theſe, a forge of Mr. Hun- * 
en ter's, at Frederickſburgh, makes about 300 13 
he tons a year of bar iron, from pigs imported © 
br, from Maryland ; and Taylor's forge on i 
he Neapſco of Patowmac, works in the ſame 15 
ck way, but to what extent J am not informed. 1 
ot The indications of iron in other places are * 
ng numerous, and diſperſed through all the mid | 
he dle country. The toughneſs of the caſt iron 

of Roſs's and Zane's furnaces is very remark- 
he able. Pots and other utenſils, caſt thinner 
of than uſual, of this iron, may be ſafely thrown 
ite into, or out of the waggons in which they 
ier are tranſported. Salt- pans made of the ſame, 
he and no longer wanted for that purpoſe, can- 
Id not be broken up, in order to be melred again, 
la- unleſs previouſly drilled in many parts. 

In the weltern country, we are told of iron 

he mines between the Muſkingum and Ohio; 


ot. 


1 
7 
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of others on Kentucky, between the Cum. 
berland and Barren rivers, between Cumber- 
land and Tanniſſee, on Reedy creek, near the 
Long iſland, and on Cheſnut creek, a branch 
of the Great Kanhaway, near where it croſles 
the Carolina line. What are called the iron 
banks, on the Miſſiſipi, are believed, by a 
good judge, to have no iron in them. In 
general, from what is hitherto known of that 
country, it ſeems to want iron. 


Black lead. Conſiderable quantities of black lead are 


taken occaſionally for uſe from Winterham, 
in the county of Amelia, I am not able, 


however, to give a particular ſtate of the 


mine. There is no work eſtabliſhed at it, 
thoſe who want, going and procuring it for 
themſelves, 


Pit coal. The country on James river, from 15 to 


20 miles above Richmond, and for ſeveral 
miles northward and ſouthward, 1s replete 
with mineral coal of a very excellent qua- 
lity. Being in the hands of many proprietors, 
pits have been opened, and before the inter- 
ruption of our commerce were worked to an 
extent equal to the demand. 

In the weſtern country coal is known to 
be in ſo many places, as to have induced an 
opinion, that the whole tract between the 
Laurel mountain, Miſſiſipi, and Ohio, yields 


coal. It is alſo known in many places on 
: the 


I» 


%E 


t & 
the North fide of the Ohio. The coal at 
Pittſburg is of very ſuperior quality. A bed 
of it at that place has been a-fire ſince the 
year 1765, Another eoal-hill on the Pike- 
run of Monongahela has been a-fire ten 
years; yet it has burnt away about twenty 
yards only. | 


I have known one inſtance of an Emerald Precious 


ons- 


found in this country. Amethyſts have been 
frequent, and chryſtals common; yet not in 
ſuch numbers any of them as to be worth 
ſeeking. | | 

There is very good marble, and in very Marble. 
great abundance, on James river, at the mouth 


of Rockfiſn. The ſamples I have ſeen, were 


ſome of them of a white as pure as one might 
expect to find on the ſurface of the eaath : 
but moſt of them were variegated with red, 
blue, and purple. None of it has been ever 
worked. It forms a very large precipice, which 
hangs over a navigable part of the river. It 
is faid there is marble at Kentucky. 


But one vein of lime-ſtone is known below Limeſtone. 


the Blue ridge. Its firſt appearance, in our 
country, is in Prince William, two miles 
below the Pignut ridge of mountains; thence 
it paſſes on nearly parallel with that, and 
croſſes the Rivanna about five miles below 
it, where it is called the South-weſt ridge. 
It then eroſſes Hardware, above the mouth 

of 
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of Hudſon's creck, James river at the mouth 
of Rockfiſh, at the marble quarry before 
ſpoken of, probably runs up that river to 
wheye it appears again at Roſs's iron- works, 
and fo paſſes off. ſouth-weſtwardly by Flat 
creek of Otter river. It is never more than 
one hundred yards wide. From. the Blue 
ridge weſtwardly the whole country ſeems to 
be founded on a rock of lime-ſtone, beſides 
jnfinite quantities on the ſurface, both looſe 


and fixed. This is cut into beds, which 


range, as the mountains and ſea-coaſt do, 
from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, the lamina of 
each bed declining from the horizon towards 
a paralleliſm with the axis of the earth. 
Being ſtruck with this obſervation, I made, 
with a quadrant, a great number of trials on 
the angles of their declination, and found 
them to vary from 225. to 60. but averaging 
all my trials, the reſult was within one-third 


of a degree of the elevation of the pole or 


latitude of the place, and much the greateſt 


part of them taken ſeparately were little dif- 


ferent from that: by which it appears, that 
theſe lamina are, in the main, parallel with 
the axis of the earth. In ſome inſtances, in- 
deed, I found them perpendicular, and even 
reclining the other way: but theſe were ex- 
tremely rare, and always attended with ſigns 
of convulſion, or other circumſtances of ſin- 

gularity, 


45 J 


gularity, which admitted a poſſibility of re- 
moval from their original poſition. Theſe 


trials were made between Madiſon's cave and 


the Patowmac. We hear of lime: ſtone on the 


Miſſißpi and Olio, and in all the moun- 


tainous country between the eaſtern and 


weſtern waters, not on the mountains them- 
ſelves, but” oeeupying the vallies between 
. | 
Near the eaſtern foot of the North moun- 
tain are immenſe bodies of Schiſt, containing 
impreſſions of ſhells in a variety of forms. 
have received petrified ſhells of very differ- 
ent kinds from the firſt ſourees of the Ken- 
tucky, which bear no reſemblance to any 
I have ever ſeen on the tide-waters. It is 
ſaid that ſhells are found in the Andes, in 
South-America, fifteen thouſand feet above 
the level of the ocean. This is conſidered 
by many, both of the learned and unlearned, 
as a proof of an univerſal deluge. To the 
many conſiderations oppoſing this opinion, 
the following may be added. The atmoſphere, 
and all its contents, whether of water, air, or 
other matters, gravitate to the earth; that is 
to ſay, they have weight. Experience tells 
vs, that the weight of all theſe together never 
exceeds that of a column of mercury of 3r 
inches height, which is equal to one of rain- 
water of 35 feet high. If the whole contents 
F of 
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of the atmoſphere then were water, inſtead 
of what they are, 1t would. cover the globe 
but 35 feet deep; but as theſe waters, as 
they fell, would run into the ſeas, the ſuper- 
ficial meaſure of which is to that of the dry 


parts of the globe as two to one, the ſeas. 


would be raiſed only 52 feet above their 
preſent level, and of courſe would overflow 


the lands to that height only. In Virginia. 


this would be a very ſmall. proportion even 
of the champaign country, the banks of our 
tide- waters being frequently, if not generally, 


of a greater height, Deluges beyond this 


extent then, as for. inſtance, to the North 
mountain or to Kentucky, ſeem. out of the 
laws of nature. But within it they may have 
taken place to a greater or leſs degree, in. 
proportion to the combination of natural 
cauſes which may be ſuppoſed to have pro- 
duced them. Hiſtory renders probable ſome 
inſtances of a partial deluge in the country dy- 
inground the Mediterranean ſea. It has been. 
often * ſuppoſed, and is not unlikely, that 
that ſea was once a lake. While ſuch, let us 
admit an extraordinary collection of the wa- 
ters of the atmoſphere from the other parts 
of the globe to have been diſcharged over 
that and the countries whoſe waters run into 
it. Or without ſuppoſing it a lake, admit 


2. Buffon Epoques, 96. 
ſuch 
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ſuch an extraordinary collection of the waters 
of the atmoſphere, and an influx of waters 
from the Atlantic ocean, forced by long con- 
tinued Weſtern winds. That lake, or that 
ſea, may thus have been ſo raiſed as to over- 
flow the low lands adjacent to it, as thoſe of 
Egypt and Armenia, which, according to a 
tradition of the Egyptians and Hebrews, were 
overflowed about 2300 years before the.Chriſ- 
tian æra; thoſe of Attica, ſaid to have been 
overflowed in the time of Ogyges, about 500 
years later; and thoſe of Theſſaly, in the time 
of Deucalion, ſtill 300 years poſterior, But 


ſuch deluges as theſe will not account for the 


ſhells found in the higher lands. A ſecond 
opinion has been entertained, which is, that, 
in times anterior to the records either of hiſ- 
tory or tradition, the bed of the ocean, the 
principal reſidence of the ſhelled tribe, has, 
by ſome great convulſion of nature, been 
heaved to the heights at which we now find 
ſhells and other remains of marine animals. 
The favourers of this opinion do well to ſup- 
poſe the great events on which it reſts to have 
taken place beyond all the zras of hiſtory ; 
for within theſe, certainly none ſuch are to be 
found: and we may venture to ſay further, 
that no fact has taken place, either in our 
own days, Or in the thouſands of years re- 
corded in hiſtory, which proves the exiſtence 

| of 
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of any natural agents, within or without the 
bowels of the earth, of force ſufficient to 
heave, to the height of 15, ooo feet, fuch 
maffes as the Andes. The difference be- 
tween the power neceſſary to produce ſuch 
an effect, and that which ſnuffled together 
the different parts of Calabria in our days, is 
ſo immienſe, that, from the exiſtence of the 
latter we are not authoriſed to ae n 
of the former. | 
M. de Voltaire has Wegeſtes a third ſolu- 
tion of this difficulty (Queſt. encyct. Co- 
quilles). He cites an inſtance in Touraine, 
where, in the ſpace of 80 years, a particular 
ſpot of earth had been twice metamorphoſed 
into ſoft ſtone, which had become hard when 
employed in building. In this ftone ſhells 
of various kinds were produced, diſcoverable 
at firſt only with the microſcope, but after- 
wards growing with the ſtone. From this 
fact, I ſuppoſe, he would have us infer, that, 
beſides the uſual proceſs for generating ſhells 
by the elaboration of earth and water in ani- 
mal veſſels, nature may have provided an 
equivalent operation, by paſſing the ſame 
materials through the pores of calcareous 
earths and ſtones: as we ſee calcareous drop- 
ſtones generating every day by the percola- 
tion of water through lime- ſtone, and new 
marble forming in the quarries from which 
B the 


© 8] 
the old has been taken out; and it might be 
aſked, whether it is more difficult for nature 
to ſhoot the calcareous juice into the form 
of a ſhell, than other juices into the forms 
of chryſtals, plants, animals, according to 
the conſtruction of the veſſels through which 
they paſs? There is a wonder ſomewhere. 
Is it greateſt on this branch of the dilemma; 
on that which ſuppoſes the exiſtence of a 


power, of which we have no evidence in any 


other caſe ; or on the firſt, which requires us 
to believe the creation of a body of water, 
and its ſubſequent annihilation ? The eſta- 
bliſhment of the inſtance, cited by M. de 
Voltaire, of the growth of ſhells unattached 
to animal bodies, would have been that of 
his theory. But he has not eſtabliſhed it. 
He has not even left it on ground fo reſpect- 
able as to have rendered it an object of en- 
quiry to the literati of his own country, 
Abandoning this fa&, therefore, the three 
hypotheſes are equally unſatisfactory; and 
we muſt be contented to acknowledge, that 
this great phenomenon 1s as yet unſolved. 
Ignorance is preferable to error; and he is 
leſs remote from the truth who believes no- 
thing, than he who believes what 1s wrong. 


There is great abundance (more eſpecially Stone. 


when you approach the mountains) of ſtone, 
White, blue, brown, &c. fit for the chiſſel, 
E good 
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good mill-ſtone, ſuch alſo as ſtands the fire, 
and ſlate-ſtone. We are told of flint, fit for 
gun-flints, on the Meherrin in Brunſwic, on 
che Miſſiſipi between the mouth of Ohio and 
Kaſkaſkia, and on others of the weſtern waters, 
Iſinglaſs or mica is in ſeveral places; load- 
ſtone alſo, and an Aſbeſtos of a ligneous tex- 
ture, is ſometimes to be met with. 

Marle abounds generally. A clay, of which, 
like the Sturbridge in England, bricks are 
made, which will reſiſt long the violent ac- 
tion of fire, has been found on Tuckahoe 
creek of James river, and no doubt will be 
found in other places. Chalk is ſaid to be 
in Botetourt and Bedford. In the latter 
county is ſome earth, believed to be Gyp- 


ſeous. Ochres are found in various parts. 


In the lime- ſtone country are many caves, 


the earthy floors of which are impregnated 


with nitre. On Rich creek, a branch of the 
Great Kanhaway, about 60 miles below the 
lead, mines, is a very large one, about 20 
yards wide, and entering a hill a quarter or 
half a mile. The vault is of rock, from 9 to 


15 or 20 feet above the floor. A Mr. Lynch, 


who. gives me this account, undertook to ex- 


tract the nitre. Beſides a coat of the ſalt 


which had formed on the vault and floor, he 
found the earth highly impregnated to the 
depth of ſeven feet in ſome places, and gene- 

3 rally 


„ 
rally of three, every buſhel yielding on an 
average three pounds of nitre. Mr. Lynch 
having made about ooo lb. of the ſalt from 
| | it, conſigned it to ſome others, who have 
fince made 10,000 lb. They have done this 
by purſuing the cave into the hill; never try- 
ing a ſecond time the earth they have once 
exhauſted, to ſee how far or ſoon it receives 
another impregnation. At leaſt fifty of theſe 


5 caves are worked on the Greenbriar. There 
: are many of them known on Cumberland 
4 river. | 
* The country weſtward of the Alleghaney Salt. 
F abounds with ſprings of common ſalt. The 
F moſt remarkable we have heard of are at 
1 Bullet's lick, the Big bones, the Blue licks, 
and on the North fork of Holſton. The area 
> of Bullet's lick is of many acres. Digging 
; the earth to the depth of three feet, the wa- 
ne ter begins to boil up, and the deeper you go, 
he and the drier the weather, the ſtronger is the 
1 brine. A thouſand gallons of water yield 
Ky from a buſhel to a buſhel and a half of ſalt, 
10 which is about 801b. of water to one Ib. of 
ls falt; but of ſea-water 251b. yield one 1b. of 
* falt. So that ſea - water is more than three 
alt times as ſtrong as that of theſe ſprings. A 
b. ft ring has been lately diſcovered at the 
ca Turkey foot on Yohogany, by which river 
ws it is overflowed, except at very low water. 
ly | E 4 Its 


Medicinal 
ſprings. 
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Its merit is not yet known, Duning's lick 
is alſoas yet untried, but it is ſuppoſed to be 
the beſt on this ſide the Ohio. The ſalt 
ſprings on the margin of the Onondago lake 
are ſaid to give a ſaline taſte to the waters 
of the lake. | | 
There are ſeveral Medicinal ſprings, ſome 
of which are indubitably efficacious, while 
others ſeem to owe their reputation as much 
to fancy, and change of air and regimen, as 
to their real virtues. None of them having 
undergone achemical analyſis in ſkilful hands, 
nor been ſo far the ſubject. of obſervations 
as to have produced a reduction into claſſes 
of the diforders which they relieve, it is in 
my power to give little more than an enu- 


meration of them, 


The moſtefficacious of theſe are two ſprings 
in Auguſta, near the firſt ſources of James 
river, where it is called Jackſon's river. 
They riſe near the foot of the ridge of moun- 
rains, generally called the Warm ſpring moun- 
tain, but in the maps Jackſon's mountains. 
The one is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Warm ſpring, and the other of the Hot 
ſpring. The Warm ſpring iſſues with a very 
bold ſtream, ſufficient to work a griſt-mill, 
and to keep the waters of its baſon, which 1s 


zo feet in diameter, at the vital warmth, viz. 


96. of Farenheit's thermometer. The mat- 
ter 


E 


ter with which theſe waters is allied is very 


volatile; its ſmell indicates it to be ſulphu- 


reous, as alſo does the circumſtance of its 


turning ſilver black. They relieve rheuma- 


tiſms. Other complaints alſo of very differ- 


ent natures have been removed or leſſened 
by them. It rains here four or five days in 


every week. 


The Hot ſpring is about ſix miles from the 
Warm, is much ſmaller, and has been fo 
hot as to have boiled an egg. Some believe 


its degree of heat to be leſſened. It raiſes 


the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer ro 
112 degrees, which is fever heat. It ſome- 
times relieves where the Warm ſpring fails. 
A fountain of common water, iſſuing within 
a few inches of its margin, gives it a ſingular 
appearance. Comparing the temperature of 
theſe with that of the Hot ſprings of Kam- 
ſchatka, of which Krachininnikow gives an 
account, the difference is very great, the lat- 
ter raiſing the mercury to 200˙. which is 
within 125. of boiling water. Theſe ſprings 


are very much reſorted to in ſpite of a total 
want of accommodation for the fick. Their 


waters are ſtrongeſt in the hotteſt months, 
which occaſions their being viſited in July 
and Auguſt principally. _ | 
The Sweet ſprings are in the county of 
Botetourt, at the eaſtern foot of the Allegha- 
1 _ ney, 
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ney, about 42 miles from the Warm ſprin 88. 


II 


They are ſtill leſs known. Having been found 
to relieve caſes in which the others had been 
ineffectually tried, jit is probable their com- 


poſition is different. Fhey are different alſo 
in their temperature, being as cold as com- 


mon water: which is not mentioned, how- 


ever, as a proof of a diſtin impregnation... 


This is among the firſt ſources of _ 
river. | 1 
On Patommac- river, in b county, 
above. the North mountain, are Medicinal 
ſprings, much more frequented than thoſe of 


Auguſta. Their powers, however, are leſs, 


the waters weakly mineralized, and ſcarceiy 
warm. They are more viſited, becauſe. fitu- 
ated in a fertile, plentiful, and, populous 
country, better provided with) accommoda- 
tions, always ſafe from the Indians, and 
neareſt to the more populous ſtazes, | 

In Louiſa county, on the head waters of 
the South Anna branch of Tork river, are 


ſprings of ſome medicinal virtue. They are 


not much uſed however. There is a weak 
chalybeate at Richmond; and many others 
in various parts of the, country, which are of 


too little worth, or too little note, to be enu- 


merated after thoſe before- mentioned. 
We are told of a Sulphur ſpring on How- 
ard's creek of Greenbriar, and another at 


Bqonſborough on Kentuckey. 
Bo h 01 * 


Wis - 


In the low grounds of the Great Kanha- Burning 


way, 7 miles above the mouth of Elk river, 
and 67 above that of the Kanhaway itſelf, is 
a hole in the earth of the capacity of 3o or 
40 gallons, from which iſſues conſtantly a 
bituminous vapour in ſo ſtrong a current, as 
to give to the ſand about its orifice the mo- 
tion which it has in a boiling ſpring. On 
preſenting a lighted candle or torch within 
18 inches of the hole, it flames up in a co- 
lumn of 18 inches diameter, and four or five 
feet height, which ſomerimes burns out within 
20 minutes, and at other times has been 
known to continue three days, and then has 
been left ſtill burning. The flame is un- 
ſteady, of the denſity of that of burning ſpi- 
rits, and ſmells like burning pit coal. Water 
ſometimes collects in the baſon, which is re- 
markably cold, and is kept in ebullition by 
the vapour iſſuing through it. If the vapour 
be fired in that ſtate, the water ſoon becomes 
ſo warm that the hand cannot bear it, and 


(pring. 


evaporates wholly in a ſhort time. This, 
with the circumjacent lands, is the property 


of his Excellency General Waſhington and 
of General Lewis. 

There is a ſimilar one on Sandy river, the 
flame of which is a column of about 12 
inches diameter, and 3 feet high. General 


Clarke, who informs me of it, kindled the 


E 4 vapour, 
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Syphon 
fountains. 


E 
vapour, ſtaid about an hour, and left it 
burning. 


The mention of uncommon ſprings leads 
me to that of Syphon fountains. There is 


one of theſe near the interſection of the Lord 


Fairfax's boundary with the North mountain, 


not far from Brock's gap, on the ſtream of 
which is agriſt-mill, which grinds two buſhe! 
of grain at every flood of the ſpring. Ano- 
ther, near the Cow-paſture river, a mile and 
a half below its confluence with the Bull- 


Paſture river, and 16 or 17 miles from the 
Hot ſprings, which intermits once in every 


twelve hours. One alſo near the mouth of 
the North Holſton. 
After theſe may be mentioned the Natural 


Well, on the lands of a Mr. Lewis in Frede- 
rick county. It is ſomewhat larger than a 


common well: the water riſes in it as near 
the ſurface of the earth as in the neighbour- 
ing artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet 
unknown. It is ſaid there is a current in it 
tending ſenſibly downwards. If this be true, 


it probably feeds ſome fountain, of which it 


is the natural reſervoir, diſtinguiſhed from 
others, like that of Madiſon's cave, by being 
acceſſible. It is uſed with a bucket and 
windlaſs as an ordinary well. 


Varubles, A complete catalogue of the trees, plants, 


fruits, &c. is probably not deſired, I will 
. ſketch 
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ſketch out thoſe which would principally at- 
tract notice, as being t. Medicinal, 2. Eſcu- 


lent, 3. Ornamental, or 4. Uſeful for fabri- 


cation; adding the Linnæan to the popular 
names, as the latter might not convey pre- 
ciſe information to a foreigner. I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf too to native plants, 
1. Senna. Caſſia liguſtrina. 
Arſmart. Polygonum Sagittatum. 
Clivers, or gooſe-graſs. Galium ſpurium. 
Lobelia of ſeveral ſpecies. 
Palma Chriſti, Ricinus. / 
(3-) James-town weed, Datura Stramo- 
nium. 
Mallow. Malva rotundifolia. 
Syrian mallow. Hibiſcus moſchentos. 
Hibiſcus virginicus. 
Indian mallow. Sida rhombifolia. 
; Sida abutilon. f 
Virginia Marſhmallow. Napza herma- 
Phrodita. | 
Napæa dioica. 
Indian phyſic. Spirza trifoliata. 
Euphorbia Ipecacuanhe. 
Pleuriſy root. Aſclepias decumbens. 
Virginia ſnake-root. Ariſtolochia ſerpen- 
taria. | 
Black ſnake-root. Actæa racemoſa. 
Seneca rattleſnake-root. Polygala Senega. 
Valerian, Valeriana lacuſta radiata. 
Gentiana, 
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Gentiana „8 aponaria, Villoſ. 4 & Centaurium, 


Ginſeng. Panax'quinquefolium. 
Angelica. Angelica ſylveſtris, 
Caſſava. n urens. 


2. T dtliahoe: 1 tuber. 
Jeruſalem artichoke. Helianthus tuberoſus. 


Long potatoes. Convolvulas batatas. 
Granadillas. e Maracocks. Tant. 
flora incarnata. 


Panic. Panicum of many” Satte 


Indian millet. Holeus laxus. 

| HFolcus ſtrioſus. 

Wild oat. Zizania aquatica. 

Wild pea. Dolichos of Clayton. 

Lupine. Lupinus perennis. 

Wild hop. Humulus lupulus, 

Wild cherry. Prunus Virginiana. 

Cherokee plumb. Prunus ſyl-] 
veſtris fructu majori. 

Wild plumb. Prunus ſylveſtris 7 n. 
fructu minori. . 

Wild crab- apple. Pyrus coronaria. 

Red mulberry. Morus rubra. 

Perſimmon. Dioſpyros Virginiana. 

Sugar maple. Acer ſaccharinum. 

Scaly bark hiccory. Juglans alba cortice 
ſquamoſo. Clayton. 

Common hiccory. Juglans alba, fructu 


'minore rancido. Clayton. 
Paccan, 


ſus. 


aſſi- 


On. 


ice 


ctu 


an, 


1 


Paccan, or Illinois nut. Not deſeribed by 


Linnæus, Millar, or Clayton. Were J to 
venture to deſcribe this, ſpeaking of the 
fruit from memory, and of the leaf from 
plants of two years growth, I ſhould 
ſpecify it as the Juglans alba, foliolis 


lanceolatis, acuminatis, ſerratis, tomen- 
toſis, fructu minore, ovato, compreſſo, 
vix inſculpto, dulci, putamine, tener- 


rimo. It grows on the Illinois, Wabaſh, 


Ohio, and Miſſiſipi. It is ſpoken of by 


Don Ulloa under the name of Pacanos, 
in his Noticias Americanas. Entret. 6. 
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Black walnut. Juglans nigra. 


White walnut. Juglans alba. 


Cheſnut. Fagus caſtanea. 
Chinquapin. Fagus pumila. 
Hazlenut. Corylus avellana. 


Grapes. Vitis. Various kinds, though only 


three deſcribed by Clayton. 


Scarlet Strawberries. Fragaria Virginiana 


of Millar. 


Whortleberries. Vaccinium uliginoſum? 
Wild gooſeberries. Ribes groſſularia. 
Cranberries. Vaccinium oxycoccos. 
Black raſpberries. Rubus occidentalis. 
Blackberries. Rubus fruticoſus. 


Dewberries. Rubus cæſius. 


Cloud-berries. Rubus chamæmorus. 


3. Plane- 
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3. Plane-tree. Platanus occidentalis. 

Poplar. Liriodendron tulipifera. 

Populus heterophylla. 

Black poplar. Populus nigra. 

Aſpen. Populus tremula. 

Linden, or lime. Tilia Americana. 

Red flowering maple. Acer rubrum. 

Horſe- cheſnut, or Buck's-eye. Eſculus 

Pavia. 5 

Catalpa. Bignonia catalpa. 

Umbrella. Magnolia tripetala. 

Swamp laurel, Magnolia glauca. 

Cucumber- tree. Magnolia acuminata. 

Portugal bay. Laurus indica. 

Red bay. Laurus borbonia. 

Dwarf: roſe bay. Rhododendron maximum. 

Laurel of the weſtern country. Qu. ſpecies? 

Wild pimento. Laurus benzoin. 

Saſſafras. Laurus ſaſſafras. 

Locuſt, Robinia pſeudo-acacia. 

Honey-locuſt. Gleditſia. 1. &. 

Dogwood, Cornus florida. 

Fringe or ſnow-drop tree. Chionanthus 

Virginica. 

Barberry. Berberis vulgaris. 

Redbud, or Judas- tree. Cercis Canadenſis. 

Holly. Ilex aquifolium. 

Cockſpur hawthorn. Cratægus coccinea. 

Spindle-tree. Euonymus Europæus. 
Evergreen 


ulus 


hus 


ſis. 
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Evergreen ſpindle- tree. Euonymus Ame- 


ricanus. 
Itea Virginica. 
Elder. Sambucus nigra. 
Papaw. Annona triloba. 
Candleberry myrtle. Myrica cerifera. 


Dwarf-laurel, Kalmia anguſti- * ivy 
folia. Kalmia latifolia {with us. 


Ivy. Hedera quinquefolia. 

Trumpet honeyſuckle. Lonicera ſemper- 
virens. 

Upright honeyſuckle. Azalea nudiflora. 

Yellow jaſmine. Bignonia ſempervirens. 

Calycanthus floridus. 

American aloe, Agave Virginica. 

Sumach. Rhus. Qu. ſpecies ? 

Poke. Phytolacca decandra, 

Long moſs. Tillandſia Uſneoides. 


4. Reed. Arundo phragmitis. 
Virginia hemp. Acnida cannabina. 
Flax. Linum Virginianum. 


Black, or pitch- pine. Pinus tæda. 
White pine. Pinus ſtrobus. 


Yellow pine. Pinus Virginica. 
Spruce pine. Pinus foliis ſingularibus. 
Clayton. 
Hemlock ſpruce fir. Pinus Canadenſis. 
Arbor vitæ. Thuya occidentalis. 
Juniper. 


— 


L. 
Juniper. Juniperus virginica (called ce- 
dar with us). 
Cypreſs. Cupreſſus diſticha. 
White cedar. Cupreſſus Thyoides. 
Black oak. Quercus nigra. 
White oak. Quercus alba. 
Red oak. Quercus rubra. 
Willow oak. Quercus phellos. 
Cheſnut oak, Quercus prinus. 
Black jack oak. Quercus aquatica. Clay: 


ton. Query? 
Ground oak. Quercus pumila. Clayton. 


Live oak. Quercus Virginiana. Millar. 


Black Birch. Betula nigra. 
White birch. Betula alba. 
Beach. Fagus ſylvatica. 
Aſh. Fraxinus Americana. 

Fraxinus Nove Angliz. Millar. 
Elm. Ulmus Americana. 
Willow. Salix. Query ſpecies? 
Sweet Gum. Liquidambar ſtyraciflua. 
The following were found in Virginia when 
firſt viſited by the Engliſh ; but it is not faid 
whether of ſpontaneous growth, or by culti- 
vation only. Moſt probably they were na- 
tives of more ſouthern climates, and handed 
along the continent from one nation to ano- 
ther of the ſavages. 5 
Tobacco. Nicotiana. 
Maize, Zea mays. 


Round 
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Round potatoes. Solanum tuberoſum. 

Pumpkins. Cucurbita pepo. 

Cymlings. Cucurbita verrucoſa. 

Squaſhes. Cucurhita melopepo. - 

There 1s an infinitude of other plants and 
flowers, for an enumeration and ſcientific de- 
(cription-of which I muſt refer to the Flora 


| Virginica of our great botaniſt Dr. Clayton, 
| publiſhed by Gronovius at Leyden, in 1762. 


This accurate obſerver was a native and re- 


ſident of this ſtate, paſſed a long life in ex- 


ploring and deſcribing its plants, and is ſup- 
poled to have enlarged the botanical cata- 
logue as much as almoſt any man who has 
ved, | < 

Beſides theſe plants, which are native, our 
Farms produce wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck 
wheat, broom corn, and Indian corn. The 
climate ſuits rice well enough wherever the 
lands do. Tobacco, hemp, flax, and cotton, 
are ſtaple commodities. Indico yields two 


cuttings... The ſilk-worm is a native, and the 


mulberry, proper for its food, grows kindly. 


We cultivate alſo potatoes, both the long 


and the round, turnips, carrots, parineps, 
pumpkins, and ground nuts (Arachis.) Our 
graſſes are Lucerne, St. Foin, Burnet, Timo- 
thy, ray and orchard graſs; red, white, and 
yellow clover ; greenſwerd, blue graſs, and 


crab graſs. 


The 
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The gardens yield muſk melons, water me- 
lons, tomatas, okra, pomegranates, figs, and 
the eſculent plants of Europe. 
The orchards produce apples, pears, cher- 
ties, quinces, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
almonds, and plumbs. 
Animals. Our quadrupeds have been moſtly deſcribed 
by Linnæus and Monſ. de Buffon. Of theſe 
the Mammoth, or big buffalo, as called by the 
Indians, muſt certainly have been the largeſt, 
Their tradition is, that he was carnivorous, 
and ſtill exiſts in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, A delegation of warriors from the De- 
laware tribe having viſited the governor of 
Virginia, during the preſent revolution, on 
matters of buſineſs, after theſe had been diſ- 
cuſſed and ſettled in council, the governor 
aſked them ſome queſtions relative to their 
country, and, among others, what they knew 
or had heard of the animal whoſe bones were 
found at the Saltlicks, on the Ohio. Their 
chief ſpeaker immediately put himſelf into 
an attitude of oratory, and with a pomp 
ſuited to what he conceived the elevation of 
his ſubject, informed him that it was a tra- 
dition handed down from their fathers, That 


© in antient times a herd of theſe tremendous tl 
© animals came to the Big-bone licks, and ly 
© began an univerſal deſtruction of the bear, th 

to 


© deer, elks, nn and other animals, 
which 


„ 


© which had been created for the uſe of the 


© Indians: that the Great Man above, looking 
© down and ſeeing this, was ſo enraged that 
© he ſeized his lightning, deſcended on the 


| © earth, ſeated himſelf on a neighbouring 


c mountain, on a rock, of which his ſeat and 
* the print of his feet are {till to be ſeen, 
c and hurled his bolts among them till the 


© whole were ſlaughtered, except the big 


© bull, who preſenting his forehead to the 


© ſhafts, ſhook them off as they fell; but 
© miſſing one at length, it wounded him in 


© the ſide; whereon, ſpringing round, he 
© bounded over the Ohio, over the Wabaſh, 
© the Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, 
© where he is living at this day.“ It is well 
known that on the Ohio, and in many parts 
of America further north, tuſks, grinders, and 
keletons of unparalleled magnitude; are 
found in great numbers, ſome lying on the 
ſurface of the earth, and ſome a little below 
it. A Mr. Stanley, taken priſoner by the 
Indians near the mouth of the Taniſſee, re- 


lates, that, after being transferred through 
ſeveral tribes, from one to another, he was 


at length carried over the mountains weſt of 
the Miſſouri to a river which runs weftward- 
ly; that theſe bones abounded there; and 
that the natives deſcribed to him the animal 


to which they belonged as till exiſting in the 
F northern 
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northern parts of their country; from which 
deſcription he judged it to be an elephant. 
Bones of the ſame kind have been lately 
found, ſome feet below the ſurface of the 
earth, in ſalines opened on the North Holſton, 
a branch of the Taniſſee, about the latitude 
of 36:*. North. From the accounts pub- 
liſhed in Europe, I ſuppoſe it to be decided, 
that theſe are of the fame kind with thoſe 
found in Siberia. Inſtances are mentioned of 
like animal remains found in the more ſouth- 
ern climates of both hemiſpheres ; but they are 
either ſo looſely mentioned as to leave a doubt 
of the fact, ſo inaccurately deſcribed as not 
to authorize the claſſing them with the great 
northern bones, or ſo rare as to found a ſuſpi- 
cion that they have been carried thither as cu- 
riofities from more northern regions. So that 
on the whole there ſeem to be no certain 
veſtiges of the exiſtence of this animal fur- 
ther ſouth than the ſalines laſt mentioned. 
It is remarkable that the tuſks and ſkeletons 
have been aſcribed by the naturaliſts of Eu- 
rope to the elephant, while the grinders have 
been given to the hippopotamus, or river- 
horſe. Yet it is acknowledged, that the 
tuſks and ſkeletons are much larger than 
thoſe of the elephant, and the grinders many 
times greater than thoſe of the hippopotamus, 
and eſſentially different in form, Wherever 


theſe grinders are found, there alſo we find 
4 | the 
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the tuſks and ſkeleton; but no ſkeleton of the 
hippopotamus nor grinders of the elephant. 
It will not be ſaid that the hippopotamus and 
; elephant came always to the ſame ſpot, the 
| former to depoſit his grinders, and the latter 
his tuſks and ſkeleton. For what became of 
| the parts not depoſited there ? We mult agree 


then that theſe remains belong to each other, 
that they are of one and the fame animal, 
that this was not a hippopotamus, becauſe 
the hippopotamus had no tuſks nor ſuch a 


| frame, and becauſe the grinders differ in their 


fize as well as in the number and form of 
their points. That it was not an elephant, 
| think aſcertained by proofs equally deciſive. 
| will not avail myſelf of the authority of the 
celebrated“ anatomiſt, who, from an exami- 
nation of the form and ſtructure of the tuſks, 
has declared they were eſſentially different 
from thoſe of the elephant; becauſe another 
f anatomiſt, equally celebrated, has declared, 
on a like examination, that they are preciſely 
the fame. Between two ſuch authorities I 
will ſuppoſe this circumſtance equivocal. 
But, 1. The ſkeleton of the mammoth (for 
ſo the incognitum has been called) beſpeaks 
an animal of five or fix times the cubic vo- 
lume of the elephant, as Monſ. de Buffon has 
admitted. 2. The grinders are five times as 
* Hunter, + D' Aubenton., | 
EF 2 large, 
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large, are ſquare, and the grinding ſurface 
ſtudded with four or five rows of blunt points: 
whereas thoſe of the elephant are broad and 
thin, and their grinding ſurface flat. 3. 1 
have never heard an inſtance, and ſuppoſe 
there has been none, of the grinder of an ele- 
phant being found in America. 4. From the 
known temperature and conſtitution of the 
elephant he could never have exiſted in thoſe 
regions where the remains of the mammoth 
have been found. The elephant is a native 
only of the torrid zone and its vicinities: 
if, with the aſſiſtance of warm apartments and 
warm clothing, he has been preſerved in life 
in the temperate climates of Europe, it ha 
only been for a ſmall portion of what would 
have been his natural period, and no inſtance 
of his multiplication in them has ever been 
known. But no bones of the mammoth, as! 
have before obſerved, have been ever found 
further ſouth than the ſalines of the Holſton, 
and they have been found as far north as the 
Arctic circle. Thoſe, therefore, who are of 
opinion that the elephant and mammoth are 
the ſame, muſt believe, 1. That the elephant 
known to us can exiſt and multiply in the 
frozen zone; or, 2. That an internal fire may 
once have warmed thoſe regions, and ſince 
abandoned them, of which, however, the 
globe exhibits no unequivocal indications; of, 
| * That 
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3. That the obliquity of the ecliptic, when 
theſe elephants lived, was fo great as to in- 
clude within the tropics all thoſe regions in 
which the bones are found; the tropics being, 
as is before obſerved, the natural limits of 
habitation for the elephant. But if it be ad= 
mitted that this obliquity has really decreaſed, 
and we adopt the higheſt rate of decreaſe 
yet pretended, that is, of one minute in a 
century, to transfer the northern tropic to 
the Arctic circle, would carry the exiſtence 
of theſe ſuppoſed elephants 250,000 years 
back; a period far beyond our conception 
of the duration of animal bones left expoſed 
to the open air, as theſe are in many in- 
ſtances, Beſides, though theſe regions would 
then be ſuppoſed within the tropics, yet their 
winters would have been too ſevere for the 
ſenſibility of the elephant. They would have 
had too but one day and one night in the 
year, a circumſtance to which we have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the nature of the elephant 
fitted, However, it has been demonſtrated, 
that, if a variation of obliquity in the ecliptic 
takes place at all, it is vibratory, and never 
exceeds the limits of 9 degrees, which is not 
ſuficient to bring theſe bones within the 
tropics, One of theſe hypotheſes, or ſome 
other equally voluntary and inadmiſſible to 
cautious philoſophy, mult be adopted to ſup- 

„ port 
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port the opinion that theſe are the bones of 
the elephant. For my own part, I find it 
eaſier to believe that an animal may have 
exiſted, reſembling the elephant in his tuſks, 
and general anatomy, while his nature was 
in other reſpects extremely different. From 
the 3oth degree of South latitude to the goth 
of North, are nearly the limits which nature 
has fixed for the exiſtence and multiplication 
of the elephant known to us. Proceeding 
thence northwardly to 364 degrees, we enter 
thoſe aſſigned to the mammoth. The fur- 
ther we advance North, the more their vel- 
tiges multiply as far as the earth has been 
explored in that direction; and it is as pro- 


bable as otherwiſe, that this progreſſion con- 


tinues to the pole itſelf, if land extends ſo far. 
The center of the Frozen zone then may be 
the Achme of their vigour, as that of the 
Torrid is of the elephant. Thus nature 
ſeems to have drawn a belt of ſeparation 
between theſe two tremendous animals, whoſe 
breadth indeed is not preciſely known, though 
at preſent we may ſuppoſe it about 6z degrees 
of latitude; to have aſſigned to the elephant 
the regions South of theſe confines, and thoſe 
North to the mammoth, founding the con- 
ſtitution of the one in her extreme of heat, 
and that of the other in the extreme of cold. 
When the Creator has therefore ſeparated 
their 
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their nature as far as the extent of the ſcale - 
of animal life allowed to this planet would 
permit, 1t ſeems perverſe to declare it the 
ſame, from a partial reſemblance of their 
tuſks and bones. But to whatever animal 
we aſcribe theſe remains, it is certain ſuch a 
one has exiſted in America, and that it has 
been the largeſt of all terreſtrial beings. It 
ſhould have ſufficed to have reicued the earth 
it inhabited, and the atmoſphere it breathed, 
from the imputation of imporence in the 
conception and nouriſhment of animal life on 
a large ſcale: to have ſtifled, in its birth, the 
opinion of a writer, the moſt learned too of 
all others in the ſcience of animal hiſtory, 
that in the new world, © La nature vivante Buffon. 
© eſt beaucoup moins agiſſante, beaucoup EW. 
moins forte :* that nature is leſs active, leſs 71.7 
energettc on one ſide of the globe than ſhe 
is on the other. As if both ſides were not 
warmed by the ſame genial ſun; as if a foil 
of the ſame chemical compoſition, was leſs 
capable of elaboration into animal nutri- 
ment; as if the fruits and grains from that 
toil and ſun, yielded a leſs rich chyle, gave. 
leſs extenſion to the ſolids and fluids of the 
body, or produced ſooner in the cartilages, 
membranes, and fibres, that rigidity which 
reſtrains all further extenſion, and terminates 
animal growth. The truth is, that a Pigmy 
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and a Patagonian, a Mouſe and a Mammoth, 
derive their dimenſions from the ſame nutri- 


tive juices. The difference of increment de- 


rr 


zviii. 100 


pends on circumſtances unſearchable to be- 
ings with our capacities. Every race of ani- 
mals ſeems to have received from their 
Maker certain-laws of extenſion at the time 
of their formation. Their elaborative or- 
gans were formed to produce this, while 
proper obſtacles were oppoſed to its ſurther 
progreſs. Below theſe limits they cannot 
fall, nor riſe above them. What interme- 
diate ſtation they ſhall take may depend on 
ſoil, on climate, on food, on a careful choice 
of breeders. But all the manna of heaven 
would never raiſe the Mouſe to the bulk of 
the Mammoth. 

The opinion advanced by the Count de 
Buffon, is 1. That the animals common both 
to the old and new world, are ſmaller in the 
latter. 2. That thoſe peculiar to the new, 
are on a ſmaller ſcale. 3. That thoſe which 
have been domeſticated in both, have dege- 
nerated in America: and 4. That on the 
whole it exhibits fewer ſpecies. And the 


reaſon he thinks is, that the heats of Ame- 


rica are Jeſs; that more waters are ſpread 


over its ſurface by nature, and fewer of theſe 
drained off by the hand of man. In other 
words, that Heat is friendly, and moiſture 

ad verſe 
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h, adverſe to the production and developement 1 
ri- of large quadrupeds. I will not meet this 1 
le- hypotheſis on its firſt doubtful ground, whe- fy 
e- ther the climate of America be compara- + 
ni- tively more humid ? Becauſe we are not fur- iP 
eir niſned with obſervations ſufficient to decide 
me this queſtion. And though, till it be de- 
or- cided, we are as free to deny, as others are 
ile to affirm the fact, yet for a moment let it be 
1er ſuppoſed. The hypotheſis, after this ſup- 
10t polition, proceeds to another; that moiſture 
le- is unfriendly to animal growth. The truth of 
on this is inſcrutable to us by reaſonings a priori. 
ice Nature has hidden from us her modus agendi. Wi 
en Our only appeal on ſuch queſtions is to ex- us 
of perience; and I think that experience 1s 1 
againſt the ſuppoſition. It is by the aſſiſtance vl 
de of heat and moiſture that vegetables are ela- i 
2th borated from the elements of earth, air, i» 
the water, and fire. We accordingly ſee the 3H 
Wy more humid climates produce the greater 19 
ich quantity of vegetables. Vegetables are me- | 4 
ge- diately or immediately the food of every i 
the animal: and in proportion to the quantity 1 
the of food, we ſee animals not only multiplied 1 
ne- in their numbers, but improved in their . 
ead bulk, as far as the laws of their nature will 5 
Tots admit. Of this opinion is the Count de 
her Buffon himſelf in another part of his work : 
ure *en general il paroit que les pays un peu viii. 134. 
ric WW froids conviennent mieux 3 nos boeufs que 


les 


19 


les pays chauds, et qu'ils ſont d'autant plus 
gros et plus grands que le climat eſt plus 
humide et plus abondans en paturages. Les 
boeufs de Danemarck, de la Podolie, de 
FUkraine et de la Tartarie qu'habitent les 
Calmouques ſont les plus grands de tous. 


Here then a race of animals, and one of the 


largeſt too, has been increaſed in its dimen- 
ſions by cold and moifture, in direct oppoli- 
tion to the hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes that 
theſe two circumſtances diminiſh animal 
bulk, and that it is their contraries Heat and 
dryneſs which enlarge it. But when we ap- 
peal to experience, we are not to reſt ſatis- 
fied with a ſingle fact. Let us therefore try 
our queſtion on more general ground. Let 
us take two portions of the earth, Europe 
and America for inſtance, ſufficiently exten- 
ſive to give operation to general cauſes; let 
us conſider the circumſtances peculiar to 
each, and obſerve their effect on animal na- 
ture. America, running through the torrid 
as well as temperate zone, has more Heat, 
collectively taken, than Europe. But Eu- 
rope, according to our hypotheſis, is the 
dryeſt. They are equally adapted then to 
animal productions; each being endowed 
with one of thoſe cauſes which befriend ani- 
mal growth, and with one which oppoſes it. 


If it be thought unequal to compare Europe 
with 
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with America, which is ſo much larger, I an- 
ſwer, not more ſo than to compare America 
with the whole world. Beſides, the purpoſe of 
the comparifon 1s to try an hypotheſis, which 
makes the ſize of animals depend on the Heat 


and moiſture of climate. If therefore we take 


a region, ſo extenſive as to comprehend a 
ſenſible diſtinction of climate, and ſo exten- 
ſive too as that local accidents, or the in- 
tercourſe of animals on its borders, may not 
materially affect the ſize of thoſe in its in- 
terior parts, we ſhall comply with thoſe con- 
ditions which the hypotheſis may reaſonably 
demand. The objection would be the 
weaker in the preſent caſe, becauſe any in- 
tercourſe of animals which may take place 
on the confines of Europe and Aſia, is to 
the advantage of the former, Aſia producing 
certainly larger animals than Europe. Let 


us then take a comparative view of the Qua- 


drupeds of Europe and America, preſenting 
them to the eye in three different tables, in 
one of which ſhall be enumerated thoſe 
found in both countries; in a ſecond thoſe . 
found in one only; in a third thoſe which 
have been domeſticated in both. To facili- 
tate the compariſon, let thoſe of each table 


be arranged in gradation according to their 
ſizes, frac the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, ſo far 


as their ſizes can be conjectured. The 
weights 
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weights of the large animals ſhall be ex- 
preſſed in the Engliſh avoirdupoiſe pound 
and its decimals : thoſe of the ſmaller in the 


ounce and its decimals. Thoſe which are 
marked thus “, are actual weights of parti- 
cular ſubjects, deemed among the largeſt of 
their ſpecies. "Thoſe marked thus , are i: 

niſhed by judicious perſons, well acquainted 


with the ſpecies, and ſaying, from conjecture 


only, what the largeſt individual they had 
ſeen would probably have weighed. Ihe 
other weights are taken from Meſſis. Buffon 
and D'Aubenton, and are of ſucli ſubjects as 
came caſually to their hands for diſſection. 
This circumſtance muſt be remembered 
where their weights and mine ſtand oppoſed: 
the latter being ſtated, not to produce a con- 
cluſion in favour of the American ſpecies, 
but to juſtify a ſuſpenſion of opinion until 
we are better informed, and a ſuſpicion in 
the mean time that there is no uniform dif- 
ference in favour of either; which is all 1 
pretend, | 


A com- 


Wo. 


DE 
2 A comparative View of the Quadrupeds 
- of Europe and of America. 
r | | 
1- I. Aboriginal of both. l 
of ; | Europe. America. 
ed! Ib. lb. 
„„ Mammoth 3 
| Buffalo. Biſon 800 
id | White bear. Ours blanc 
e Caribou. Renne | 
on Bear. Ours 7 *4x0 
1 Elk. Elan. Orignal, palmated 
Red deer. Cert 288.8 | *273 
a Fallow deer. Daim 167.8 
ed Wolf. Loup 69.8 
1: Roe. Chevreull 56.7 
5 Glutton. Glouton. Carcajou | 
| Wild cat. Chat ſauvage | 430 
a Lynx. Loup cervier 25. | 
il Beaver. Caſtor 18.5 1 
in Badger. Blaireau 13.6 
2 Red Fox. Renard 13.5 
I Grey Fox. Ifatis 
Otter. Loutre 8.9 112 
Monax. Marmotte 6.5 
Viſon. Fouine 2.8 
Hedgehog. Heriſſon 2.2 
Martin. Marte 1 +6 
OZ 
Water rat. Rat d'eau TEE 
Weſel. Belette 2.2 OZ. 
Flying ſquirrel. Polatouche| 2.2 14 
>hrew mouſe, Muſaraigne 1. 


bo 


II. Abort- 
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II. Aboriginals of one only. 


EUROPE. | AMERICA. 
= lb. Ib. 
Sanglier. Wild boar 280. Tapir $34» 
Mouflon. Wild ſheep| 56. Elk, round horned |f450. 
Bouquetin. Wild goat Puma | 
Lievre. Hare ä 7.6] Jaguar 218, 
Lapin. Rabbet 3.4 | Cabial 109. 
Putoĩs. Polecat 3-3 | Tamanoir 109. 
Genette 3.1 | Tamandua | 65.4 
Deſman. Muſkrat oz. |Cougarof N. Amer.] 75. 
Ecureuil. Squirrel 12. Cougar of S8. Amer.] 59-4 
Hermine. Ermin 8.2 Ocelot g 
Rat. Rat 7.5 Pecari 46.3 
Loirs 3-1 | Jaguaret 43-0 
Lerot. Dormouſe 1. 8 Alco * 
Taupe. Mole 1. 2 Lama 
Hamfter Paco 
Ziſel Paca 32.7 
Leming | Serval 
Souris. Mouſe ,61Sloth. Unau 27k 
Saricovienne 
Kincajou | 
Tatou Kabaſſou 21.8 
Urſon. Urchin 
Raccoon. Raton 16.5 
Coati 
Coendou 16.3 
Sloth. Al 13. 
Sapajou Ouarini | 
Sapajou Coaita 9.8 
Tatou Encubert 
Tatou Apar | 
Tatou Cachica 7. 
Little Coendou 6.5 
| Opoſſum. Sarigue 
II. TABLE 


We \ OE 


EUROPE. 


II. TABLE continued. 


| AMERICA. 


EE 


2 


| 


1 


— 


— 


Tapeti 

Margay 

Crabier 

Agouti 

Sapajou Sal 

Tatou Cirquingon 

Tatou Tatouate 

Mouftette Squaſh 

Mouffette Chinche 

Mouffette Conepate. 

Scunk 

Mouffette. Zorilla 

Whabus. Hare. Rab- 

et 

Aperea 

Akouchi 

Ondatra. Muſkrat 

Pilori | 

Great grey ſquirrel 

Fox ſquirrel of Var- 

ginia 

Surikate 

Mink 

Sapajou. Sajou 

Indian pig. Cochon 
d' Inde 

Sapajou. Saimiri 

Phalanger 

Coquallin 

Leſſer grey ſquirrel 

Black ſquirrel 

Red ſquirrel 


| 


Sagoin Saki 


II. 


lb, 


| 
4.2 
. . 
3˙3 


11.5 
71.5 
lO. OZ, 


TABLE 
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II. TABLE continued. 


E UR OP E. AMERICA. 
Sagoin Pinche 
Sagoin Tamarin oZ. 
Sagoin Ouiſtiti 4-4: 
Sagoin Marikine 
Sagoin Mico 
Cayopollin 
Fourmillier 
Marmoſe 
Sarigue of Cayenne 
Tucan 
Red mole OZ, 
{Ground ſquirrel {| 4+ 
III. Domeſticated in both, 
Ee 00 Americas. 
w. 
Cow 763. 2500 
Horſe * 1366 
Als 
Hog { *1200 
Sheep 1125 
Goat *80 
Dog | 67.6 
Cat 1 
I have 


ye 


(8: ] 


I have not inſerted in the firſt table the 
* Phoca nor leather-winged bat, becauſe the 
one living half the year in the water, and 
the other being a winged animal, the indivi- 
duals of each ſpecies may viſit both con- 
tinents. 


Of the animals in the Iſt table Monſ. 
de Buffon himſelf informs us, [XXVII. 


T zo. XXX. 213. ] that the beaver, the ot- 


ter, and ſhrew mouſe, though of the ſame 
ſpecies, are larger in America than Europe. 
This ſhould therefore have corrected the ge- 
rality of his expreſſions XVIII. 145. and 
elſewhere, that the animals common to the 
two countries, are conſiderably leſs in Ame- 
rica than in Europe, & cela ſans aucune 


exception.“ Ee tells us too, [Quadrup. 


VIII. 334. edit. Paris, 1777] that on exa- 
mining a bear from America, he remarked 
no difference, dans la forme de cet ours 


d Amerique compare a celui d' Europe.“ But 


adds from Bartram's journal, that an Ame- 
rican bear weighed 400 lb. Engliſh, equal 


It is ſaid, that this animal is ſeldom ſeen above 30 
miles from ſhore, or beyond the 56th degree of latitude. 
The interjacent iſlands between Aſia and America ad- 
mit his paſſing from one continent to the other without 
exceeding theſe bounds. And, in fact, travellers tell 
us that theſe iſlands are places of principal reſort for 
them, and eſpeciall) in the ſeaſon of bringing forth 


their young. 
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[ 82 ] 
to 367 1b. French: whereas we find the Eu- 
ropean bear examined by Monſ. D'Aubenton, 
[XVII. 82.] weighed but 141 lb. French. 
That the palmated Elk is larger in America 
than Europe we are informed by Kalm, a 
Naturaliſt who viſited the former by public 
appointment for the expreſs purpoſe of exa- 
mining the ſubjects of Natural hiſtory. In 
this fact Pennant concurs with him. [Bar- 


1b. 233. rington's Miſcellanies.] The ſame Kalm tells 


us that the Black Mooſe, or Renne of Ame- 


I. xxvii. rica, is as high as a tall horſe; and Cateſby, 


XXIV. 


162. 


I. 359. 


deer. 


that it is about the bigneſs of a middle ſized 
ox. The ſame account of their ſize has been 
given me by many who have ſeen them. 
But Monſ. D'Aubenton ſays that the Renne 


» of Europe is but about the ſize of a Red- 


The weſel is larger in America than 
in Europe, as may be ſeen by comparing its 
dimenſions as reported by Monſ. D'Aubenton 
and Kalm. The latter tells us, that the lynx 


1 48-221- badger, red fox, and flying ſquirrel, are 


251, Il. 


52. 


II. 78. 


the ſame in America as in Europe: by 
which expreſſion I underſtand, they are the 
{ame in all material circumſtances, in ſize as 
well as others: for if they were ſmaller, they 


would differ from the European. Our grey 


fox is, by Cateſby's account, little different 
in ſize and ſhape from the European fox. 


I preſume he means the red fox of Europe, 
| 45 


1 
as does Kalm, where he ſays, that in ſize 1. 220. 
© they do not quite come up to our foxes.” 
For proceeding next to the red fox of Ame- 
rica, he ſays © they are entirely the ſame with 
the European ſort.” Which ſhews he had 
in view one European ſort only, which 
was the red. So that the reſult of their teſ- ; 
timony is, that the American grey fox is 
ſomewhat leſs than the European red; which 
is equally true of the grey fox of Europe, 
as may be ſeen by comparing the meaſures XXVII. 
of the Count de Buffon and Monſ. D'Auben- 1 * 
ton. The white bear of America is as large 7*17-387- 4" 
as that of Europe. The bones of the Mam- . IX. 15 
moth which have been found in America, 
are as large as thoſe found in the old world. 
It may be aſked, why I inſert the Mammoth, 5 15 
as if it ſtill exiſted? I aſk in return, why I 110 
ſhould omit it, as if it did not exiſt? Such | * 
is the economy of nature, that no inſtance MW 
can be produced of her having permitted 
any one race of her animals to become ex- 
tinct; of her having formed any link in her 
great. work ſo weak as to be broken. To 
add to this, the traditionary teſtimony of the 
Indians, that this animal ſtill exifts in the 
northern and weftern parts of America, would 
be adding the light of a taper to that of the 
meridian ſun. Thoſe parts ſtill remain in 


their aboriginal ſtate, unexplored and undiſ- 
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turbed by us, or by others for us, He may 
as well exiſt there now, as he did formerly 
where we find his bones. If he be a carni— 
vorous animal, as ſome Anatomiſts have 
conjectured, and the Indians affirm, his early 
retirement may be accounted for from the 
general deſtruction of the wild game by the 
Indians, which commences in the firſt inſtant 
of their connection with us, for the purpoſe 
of purchaſing matchcoats, hatchets, and fire 
locks, with their ſkins. There remain then 
the buffalo, red deer, fallow deer, wolf, roe, 
glutton, wild cat, monax, viſon, hedge-hog, 
martin, and water rat, of the comparative 
ſizes of which we have not ſufficient teſti- 
mony. It does not appear that Meſſrs. de 
Buffon and D'Aubenton have meaſured, 
weighed, or ſeen thoſe of America. It is 
ſaid of ſome of them, by ſome travellers, 
that they are ſmaller than the European. But 
who were theſe travellers? Have they not 
been men of a very different deſcription 
from thoſe who have Jaid open to us the 
other three quarters of the world ? Was na- 
tural hiſtory the object of their travels? Did 
they meaſure or weigh the animals they ſpeak 
of? or did they not judge of them by ſight, 
or perhaps even from report only ? Were 
they are acquainted with the animals of their 
own country, with which they undertake to 

compare 


W 


„ 
compare them? Have they not been ſo ig- 
norant as often to miſtake the ſpecies? A 
true anſwer to theſe queſtions would proba- 
bly lighten their authority, ſo as to render it 
inſufficient for the foundation of an hypotheſis. 
How unripe we yet are, for an accurate com- 
pariſon of the animals of the two countries, 
will appear from the work of Monſ. de Buf- 
fon, The ideas we ſhould have formed of 
the ſizes of ſome animals, from the informa- 
tion he had received at his firſt publications 
concerning them, are very different from 
what his ſubſequent communications give 
us. And indeed his candour in this can 
never be too much praiſed. One ſentence 
of his book muſt do him immortal honour. 
Jaime autant une perſonne qui me releve Quad. IX. 
d'une erreur, qu'une autre qui m'apprend*** 
une verite, parce qu'en effet une erreur 
* corrigee eſt une verite.* He ſeems to have 
thought the Cabiai he firſt examined wanted 
little of its full growth. © II n'etoit pas encore XXV. 
© tout-a-fait adulte.“ Yet he weighed but 
46: lb. and he found afterwards, that theſe Quad. IX. 
animals, when full grown, weigh 100 1b. 

He had ſuppoſed, from the examination of XIX. e. 

a jaguar, ſaid to be two years old, which 

weighed but 16 1b. 12 0z. that, when he 

mould have acquired his full growth, he 

would not be larger than a middle ſized dog. 
91 | But 
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Quad. Ix. But a ſubſequent account raiſes his weight to 
41. | | 


[ 86 J 


200 lb. Further information will, doubtleſs, 
produce further corrections. The wonder 1s, 
not that there is yet ſomething in this great 
work to correct, but that there is ſo little, 
The reſult of this view then is, that of 26 
quadrupeds common to both countries, 
are ſaid to be larger in America, 7 of equal 


| ſize, and 12 not ſufficiently examined. So 
that the firſt table impeaches the firſt mem- 


ber of the aſſertion, that of the animals 
common to both countries, the American are 
ſmalleſt, * et cela ſans aucune exception.“ It 
ſhews it not juſt, in all the latitude in which 
its author has advanced it, and probably not 
to ſuch a degree as to found a diſtinction be- 
tween the two countries. 

Proceeding to the ſecond table, hich ar- 
ranges the animals found in one of the two 
countries only, Monſ. de Buffon obſerves, 
that the tapir, the elephant of America, is 
but of the ſize of a ſmall cow. To preſerve 
our compariſon, I will add that the wild 
boar, the elephant of Europe, is little more 
than half that ſize. I have made an elk 


with round or cylindrical horns, an animal 


of America, and peculiar to it; becauſe I 
have ſeen many of them myſelf, and more 
of their horns ; and becauſe I can ſay, from 


the beſt information, that, in Virgina, this 
kind of * has abounded much, and ſtill 
exiſts 


— 8 


E 


exiſts in ſmaller numbers; and I could never 


j learn that the palmated kind had been ſeen 


here at all. I ſuppoſe this confined to the 
more Northern latitudes “. I have made our 
hare 


„ deſcriptions of Theodat, Denys and La Hon- 
tan, cited by Monſ. de Buffon under the article Elan, 
authorize the ſuppoſition, that the flat-horned elk is 
found in the northern parts of America. It has not 
however extended to our latitudes. On the other hand, 
I could never learn that the round-horned elk has been 
ſeen further North than the Hudſon's river. This agrees 
with the former elk in its general character, being, 
like that, when compared with a deer, very much 
larger, its ears longer, broader, and thicker in pro- 
portion, its hair much longer, neck and tail ſhorter, 
having a dewlap before the breaſt (caruncula gutturalis 
Linnæi) a white ſpot often, if not always, of a foot 
diameter, on the hinder part of the buttocks round 
the tail; its gait a trot, and attended with a rattling 
of the hoofs : but diſtinguiſhed from that deciſively by 
its horns, which are not palmated, but round and 


| pointed. This is the animal deſcribed by Cateſby as 


the Cervus major Americanus, the Stag of America, 
le Cerf de l' Amerique. But it differs from the Cervus 
as totally, as does the palmated elk from the dama. 
And in fact it ſeems to ſtand in the ſame relation to the 
palmated elk, as the red deer does to the fallow. It 
has abounded in Virginia, has been ſeen, within my 
knowledge, on the Eaſtern fide of the Blue ridge ſince 
the year 1765, is now common beyond thoſe moun- 


tains, has been often brought to us and tamed, and 


their horns are in the hands of many. I ſhould de- 
liznate it as the © Alces Americanus cornibus tereti- 
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hare or rabbet peculiar, believing it to b 
different from both the European animals ot 
thoſe denominations, and calling it therefore 
by its Algonquin name Whabus, to keep 
it diſtinct from theſe. Kalm is of the ſame 
opinion. I have enumerated the ſquirrels 


c bus.“ It were to be wiſhed, that Naturaliſts, who 
are acquainted with the renne and elk of Europe, and 
who may hereafter viſit the northern parts of America, 


would examine well the animals called there by the 


names of grey and black mooſe, caribou, orignal, and 
elk. Monſ. de Buffon has done what could be done 
from the materials in his hands, towards clearing up 
the confuſion introduced by the looſe application of 
theſe names among the animals they are meant to de- 
ſignate. He reduces the whole to the renne and flat. 
horned elk. From all the information I have been able 
to collect, I ſtrongly ſuſpect they will be found to cover 
three, if not four diſtin ſpecies of animals, I have 
ſeen ſkins of a mooſe, and of the caribou : they differ 
more from each other, and from that of the round- 
Horned elk, than I ever ſaw two ſkins differ which be- 
longed to different individuals of any wild ſpecies. 
Theſe differences are in the colour, length, and coarſe- 
neſs of the hair, and in the ſize, texture, and marks 
of the ſkin. Perhaps it will be found that there is, 
I. the mooſe, black and grey, the former being ſaid 
to be the male, and the latter the female. 2. The ca- 
ribou or renne. 3. The flat-horned elk, or orignal. 
4. The round-horned elk. Should this laſt, though 
poſſeſſing ſo nearly the characters of the elk, be found 
to be the ſame with the Cerf d*Ardennes or Brandhirtz 


of Germany, ſtill there will remain the three ſpecies 
firſt enumerated. 


according 


1 $9 .] 


according to our own knowledge, derived 
from daily fight of them, becauſe I am not 
able to reconcile with that the European ap- 
pellations and deſcriptions. I have heard of 
other ſpecies, but they have never come 
within my own notice, Theſe, I think, are 
the only inſtances in which I have departed 
from the authority of Monſ. de Buffon in 
the conſtruction of this table. I take him 
for my ground work, becauſe I think him 
the beſt informed of any Naturaliſt who has 
ever written. The reſult is, that there are 
18 quadrupeds peculiar to Europe ; more 


than four times as many, to wit 74, peculiar 


to America; that the *firſt of theſe 74 weighs 
more than the whole column of Europeans; 
and conſequently this ſecond table diſproves 
the ſecond member of the aſſertion, that the 


* The Tapir is the largeſt of the animals peculiar 
to America, I collect his weight thus. Monſ. de 


Buffon ſays, XXIII. 274. that he is of the ſize of a 


Zebu, or a ſmall cow. He gives us the meaſures of 
of a Zebu, ib. 94. as taken by himſelf, viz. 5 feet 7 
inches from the muzzle to the root of the tail, and 5 
feet 1 inch circumference behind the fore legs. A bull, 
meaſuring in the ſame way 6 feet 9 inches and 5 feet 
2 inches, weighed 600 Ib. VIII. 153. The Zebu then, 
and of courſe the Tapir, would weigh about 500 lb. 
But one individual of every ſpecies of European pecu- 
liars would probably weigh leſs than 400 1b. Theſe 
are French meaſures and weights. 2. 
| animals 


1.57 


I 
animals peculiar to the new world are on a 
ſmaller ſcale, ſo far as that aſſertion relied 
on European animals for ſuppert: and it is 
in full oppoſition to the theory which makes 
the animal volume to depend on the cir- 
cumſtances of Heat and meifture. 

The 111d. table comprehends thoſe qua- 
drupeds only which are domeſtic in both 
countries. That ſome of theſe, in ſome parts 
of America, have become leſs than their ori. 
ginal ſtock, is doubtleſs true; and the rea- 
ſon is very obvious. In 3 thinly peopled 
country, the ſpontaneous productions of the 
foreſts and waſte fields are ſufficient ro ſup- 
port indifferently the domeſtic animals of 
the farmer, with a very little aid from him in 


the ſevereſt and ſcarceſt ſeaſon. He there- 
fore finds it more convenient to receive them 


from the hand of nature in that indifferent 
ſtate, than to keep up their ſize by a care and 
nouriſhment which would coſt him much la- 
bour. If, on this low fare, theſe animals 
dwindle, it is no more than they do in thoſe 
parts of Europe where the poverty of the 
ſoil, or poverty of the owner, reduces them 


to the ſame ſcanty ſubſiftance. It is the uni- 


form effect of one and the ſame cauſe, whe- 
ther acting on this or that ſide of the globe. 


It would be erring therefore againſt that rule 


of philoſophy, which teaches us to aſcribe 
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| like effects to like cauſes, ſhould we impute 
this diminution of ſize in America to any im- 
| becility or want of uniformity in the opera- 
i tions of nature. It may be affirmed with 
truth that, in thoſe countries, and with. thoſe 
| individuals of America, where neceſſity or 
| curioſity has produced equal attention as in 
| Furope to the nouriſhment of animals, the 
| horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs of the one 


continent are as large as thoſe of the other. 


| There are particular inſtances, well atteſted, 


where individuals of this country have im- 
ported good breeders from England, and 


| have improved their ſize by care in the courſe 
| of ſome years. To make a fair compariſon 


between the two countries, it will not anſwer 
to bring together animals of what might be 
deemed the middle or ordinary fize of their 
ſpecies ; becauſe an error in judging of that 
middle or ordinary fize would vary the re- 


ſult of the compariſon. Thus Monſieur D'Au- VII. 432. 


benton conſiders a horſe of 4 feet 5 inches 
high and 400 1b. weight French, equal to 4 
feet 8.6 inches and 4.36 Ib. Engliſh, as a mid- 
dle ſized horſe. Such a one is deemed a ſmall 
horſe in America. The extremes muſt there- 
fore be reſorted to. The ſame anatomiſt 


diſſected a horſe of 5 feet 9 inches height, VII. 474. 


French meaſure, equal to 6 feet 1.7 Engliſh. 


This is near 6 inches higher than any horſe 
I have 


VIII. 48. 
55+ 66. 
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I have ſeen: and could it be ſuppoſed that 


I had feen the largeſt horſes in America, the 
concluſion would be, that ours have dimi- 
niſhed, or that we have bred from a ſmaller 
ftock. In Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland, 
where the climate 1s favorable to the pro- 
duction of graſs, bullocks have been flaugh. 


tered which weighed 2500, 2200, and 2100 


Ib. nett; and thoſe of 18001b. have been 
frequent. I have ſeen a hog weigh 1050lb, 
after the blood, bowels, and hair had been 
taken from him. Before he was killed an 
attempt was made to-weigh him with a pair 
of ſteel-yards, graduated to 1200 1b. but he 
weighed more. Yet this hog was probably 


not within fifty generations of the European 


ſtock. I am well informed of another which 
weighed 1100 Ib. groſs. Aſſes have been ſtil 
more neglected than any other domeſtic ani- 
mal in America. They are neither fed nor 
houſed in the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the 
year. Yet they are larger than thoſe mea- 
ſured by Monſ. D'Aubenton, of 3 feet 7! 
inches, 3 feet 4 inches, and 3 feet 2 inches, 
the latter weighing only 215.8 lb. Theſe 


ſizes, I ſuppoſe, have been produced by the 


ſame negligence in Europe, which has pro- 


duced a like diminution here. Where care 


has been taken of them on that ſide of thc 


* In Williamſburg, April, 1769. 
Water, 


| 9 

water, they have been raiſed to a ſize bor- 

. dering on that of the horſe; not by the 

| heat and dryneſs of the climate, but by good 

| food and ſhelter. Goats have been alſo much 

neglected in America. Yet they are very 

| prolific here, bearing twice or three times 
year, and from one to five kids at a birth. 

Monſ. de Buffon has been ſenſible of a dif- XVIII. 95. 

ference in this circumſtance in favour of 

America. But what are their greateſt weights 

I cannot ſay. A large ſheep here weighs 

100 lb. I obſerve Monſ. D'Aubenton calls a IX. 41. 

ram of 62 1b. one of the middle ſize. But 

to ſay what are the extremes of growth in 

theſe and the other domeſtic animals of Ame- 

rica, would require information of which no 

one individual is poſſeſſed. The weights 

actually known and ſtated in the third table 


preceding will ſuffice to ſhew, that we may Y 

71 
conclude, on probable grounds, that, wit h 9 
equal food and care, the climate of America 2 


— 
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vill preſerve the races of domeſtic animals 
as large as the European ſtock from which 
they are derived; and conſequently that the 


— — 


third member of Monſ. de Buffon's aſſer- 4 
tion, that the domeſtic animals are ſubject to "i 
degeneration from the climate of America, 19 


is as probably wrong as the firſt and ſecond 
were certainly ſo. 


A — — 


ter, That 


r 
That the laſt part of it is erroneous, which 
affirms that the ſpecies of American quadru- 
peds are comparatively few, is evident from 
the tables taken all together. By theſe it 


appears that there are an hundred ſpecies ab- 


XXX. 219. 


original of America. Monſ. de Buffon ſup- 
poſes about double that number exiſting on 
the whole earth. Of theſe Europe, Alia, and 


Africa, furniſh ſuppoſe 126 ; that is, the 26 


common to Europe and America, and about 


100 which are not in America at all. The 


American ſpecies then are to thoſe of the reſt 


of the earth, as 100 to 126, or 4 to 5. But 


the reſidue of the earth being double the ex- 
tent of America, the exact proportion would 
have been but as 4 to 8. i 
Hitherto J have conſidered this hypotheſis 
as applied to brute animals only, and not in 
its extenſion to the man of America, whether 
aboriginal or tranſplanted. It is the opinion 
of Monſ. de Buffon that the former furniſhes 


XVIII. 146 no exception to it. Quoique le ſauvage 


du nouveau monde ſoit i-peu-pres de meme 
ſtature que l'homme de notre monde, cela 
ne ſuffit pas pour qu'il puiſſe faire une ex- 
ception au fait general du rapetiſſement de 
la nature vivante dans tout ce continent: le 
ſauvage eſt foible & petit par les organes 
de la generation ; il n'a ni poil, ni barbe, & 
nulle ardeur pour ſa femelle; quoique plus 

4 leger 


„ 
leger que I'Europeen parce qu'il a plus 
d'habitude a courir, il eft cependant beau- 
coup moins fort de corps; il eſt auſſi bien 


moins ſenſible, & cependant plus craintif & 


plus lache; il n'a nulle vivacite, nulle acti- 


vite dans l'ame; celle du corps eſt moins un 


exercice, un mouvement volontaire qu'une 


neceſſite d' action cauſce par le beſoin; otez 


lui la faim & la foif, vous dẽtruirez en meme 
temps le principe actif de tous ſes mouve- 
mens; il demeurera ſtupidement en repos 
ſur ſes jambes ou couche pendant des jours 


entiers. Il ne faut pas aller chercher plus 


Join la cauſe de la vie diſperſẽe des ſauvages 
& de leur tloignement pour la fociete : la 
plus precieuſe ẽtincelle du feu de la nature 
leur a été refuſce; ils manquent d'ardeur 
pour leur femelle, & par conſequent d'amour 
pour leur ſemblables: ne connoiſſant pas 


lattachement le plus vif, le plus tendre de 


tous, leurs autres ſentimens de ce genre ſont 
froids & languiſſans; ils aiment foiblement 
leurs pères & leurs enfans; la ſociẽtẽ la plus 
intime de toutes, celle de la meme famille, 
n'a donc chez eux que de fotbles liens; la 
ſociẽtẽ d'une famille a l'autre n' en a point du 
tout: des lors nulle reunion, nulle repub- 
lique, nulle &tat ſocial. La phyſique de 
l'amour fait chez eux le moral des mceurs ; 
leur coeur eſt glace, leur ſocitre froide, & 

OY leur 


i = 


leur empire dur. IIs ne regardent leurs 
femmes que comme des ſervantes de peine 
ou des bertes de ſomme qu'ils chargent, ſans 
menagement, du fardeau de leur chaſſe, & 
qu'ils forcent ſans pitiẽ, ſans reconnoiſſance, 
2 des ouvrages qui ſouvent ſont audeſſus de 
leurs forces: ils n'ont que peu d'enfans; ils en 
ont peu de ſoin; tout ſe reſſent de leur premier 
defaut; ils ſont indifferents parce qu'ils ſont 
peu puiſſans, & cette indifference pour le ſexe 
eſt la tache originelle qui fletrir la nature, qui 
Fempeche de $'epanouir, & qui dẽtruiſant les 
germes de la vie, coupe en mEme temps la ra- 
cine de la ſoctete. L'homme ne fait donc 
point d' exception ici. La nature en lui re- 
fuſant les puiſſances de l'amour Ia plus mal- 
traitẽ & plus rapetiſſẽ qu' aucun des animaux. 
An afflicting picture indeed, which, for the 
honor of human nature, I am glad to believe 
has no original. Of the Indian of South 
America I know nothing; for I would not 
honor with the appellationof knowledge, what 
I derive from the fables publiſhed of them. 
Theſe I believe to be juſt as true as the fa- 
bles of Æſop. This belief is founded on 
what I have ſeen of man, white, red, and 
black, and what has been written of him by 


authors, enlightened themſelves, and writing 


amidſt an enlightened people. The Indian 
of North America being more within our 
reach, I can ſpeak of him ſomewhat from 
my 


9 


my own knowledge, but more from the in- 
formation of others better acquainted with 
him, and on whoſe truth and judgment I 
can rely. From theie ſources I am able to 
ſay, in contradiction to this repreſentation, 
that he is neither more defective in ardor, 
nor more impotent with his female, than the 
white reduced to the ſame diet and exerciſe: 
that he is brave, when an enterprize depends 
on bravery; education with him making the 
point of honor conſiſt in the deſtruction of 
an enemy by ſtratagem, and in the preſerva- 
tion of his own perſon free from injury; or 
perhaps this is nature; while it is education 
which teaches us to *® honor force more than 
fineſſe ; that he will defend himſelf againſt 
an hoſt of enemies, always chuſing to be 
killed, rather than to F ſurrender, though it 
| | be 
* Sol Rodomonte ſprezza di venire | 

Se non, dove la via meno è ſicura. Arioſto. 14.117. 


+ In ſo judicious an author as Don Ulloa, and one 
to whom we are indebted for the moſt preciſe informa- 
tion we have of South America, I did not expect to 
find fuch aſſertions as the following. Los Indios 
vencidos fon los mas cobardes y puſilanimes que ſe peu- 
den ver: —ſe hacen irocentes, ſe humillan haſta el 
cefprecio, diſculpan ſu inconſiderado arrojo, y con las 


süplicas y los ruegos din ſeguras pruebas de ſu puſila- 


nimidad.—õ lo que refieren las hiſtorias de la Conquiſta, 
lobre ſus grandes acciones, es en un ſentido figurado, 6 
el caracter de eſtas gentes no es ahora ſegun era en- 
tonces ; pero lo que no tiene duda es, que las Naciones 


H <2 
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be to the whites, who he knows will treat 
him well: that in other ſituations alſo he 


de la parte Septentrional ſubſiſten en la miſma libertad 
que ſiempre han tenido, fin haber ſido ſojuzgados por 
.algun Principe extrano, y que viven ſegun ſu regimen 
y coſtumbres de toda Ja vida, fin que haya habido mo. 
tivo para que muden de caracter; y en eſtos ſe ve lo 
miſmo, que ſucede en los del Peru, y de toda la America 
Meridional, reducidos, y que nunca lo han eſtado, 
Noticias Americanas. Entretgnimiento XVIII. 5. I. 
Don Ulloa here admits, that the authors who have de. 
ſcribed the Indians of South America, before they wer? 
enſlaved, had repreſented them as a brave people, and 
therefore ſcems to have ſuſpected that the cowardice 
which he had obſerved in thoſe of the preſent race might 
be the effect of ſubjugation. But, ſuppoſing the In- 
dians of North America to be cowards alſo, he con- 
cludes the anceſtors of thoſe of South America to hare 
been ſo too, and therefore that thoſe authors have given 
fictions for truths. He was probably not acquainted 
himſelf with the Indians of North America, and had 
formed his opinion of them from hear-ſay, Great 
numbers of French, of Engliſh, and of Americans, are 
perfectly acquainted with theſe people. Had he had 
an opportunity of enquiring of any of theſe, they woul: 
have told him, that there never was an inſtance known 
of an Indian begging his life when in the power of hi- 
enemies: on the contrary, that he courts death by every 
poſſible inſult and provocation, His reaſoning then 
would have been reverſed thus. Since the preſent 
Indian of North America is brave, and authors tell us, 
that the anceſtors of thoſe of South America were brave 
alſo; it muſt follow, that the cowardice of their de- 
ſcendants is the effect of ſubjugation and ill treatment. 
For he obſerves, ib. F. 27. that © los obrages los ani · 
quilan por la inhumanidad con que ſe les trata.” 
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; meets death with more deliberation, and en- 
; dures tortures with a firmneſs unknown al- 
| moſt to religious enthuſiaſm with us: that 
be is affectionate to his children, careful of 
| them, and indulgent in the extreme : that his 
| affections comprehend his other connections, 
| weakening, as with us, from circle to circle, 
as they recede from the center: that his 
| friendſhips are ſtrong and faithful to the ut- 


termoſt * extremity: that his ſenſibility is 
keen, even the warriors weeping moſt bitterly 


* A remarkable inſtance of this appeared in the caſe 
of the late Col. Byrd, who was ſent to the Cherokee 
nation to tranſact ſom? buſineſs with them. It hap- 
pened that ſome of our diſorderly people had juſt killed 
one or two of that nation. It was therefore propoſed 
in the council of the Cherokees that Col. Byrd ſhould 
be put to death, in revenge for the loſs of their coun- 


trymen, Among them was a chief called Silduce, who, 


on ſome former occaſion, had contracted an acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip with Col. Byrd. He came to him 
every night in his tent, and told him not to be afraid, 
they ſhould not kill him. After many days delibera- 
tion, however, the determination was, contrary to Si- 
louee's expeRation, that Byrd ſhould be put to death, 
and ſome warriors were diſpatched as executioners. 
dilduee attended them, and when they entered the 
ent, he threw himſelf between them and Byrd, and 
laid to the warriors, © this man is my friend: before 
you get at him, you muſt kill me.“ On which they 
returned, and the council reſpected the principle fo 
much as to recede from their determination. 
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women very frequently attending the men in 


[ 100 ] 
on the loſs of their children, though in gene- 
ral they endeavour to appear ſuperior to 
human events: that his vivacity and activity 


of mind is equal to ours in the ſame ſitua- 


tion ; hence his eagerneſs for hunting, and 
for games of chance. The women are ſub- 
mitted to unjuſt drudgery. This I believe 
is the caſe with every barbarous people. With 
ſuch, force is law. The ſtronger ſex there- 
fore impoſes on the weaker. It is civiliza- 
tion alone which replaces women in the en. 
joyment of their natural equality. That firſt 
teaches us to ſubdue the ſelfiſh paſſions, and 
to reſpect thoſe rights in others which we 
value in ourſelves. Were we in equal bar- 
bariſm, our females would be equal drudges, 
The man with them is leſs ſtrong than with 
vs, but their woman ſtronger than ours; and 
both for the ſame obvious reaſon ; becauſe 


our man and their woman is habitvated to 


labour, and formed by it. With both races 
the ſex which is indulged with eaſe is leaf 
athletic. An Indian man is ſmall in the hand 


- and wriſt for the ſame reaſon for which a fail- | 


or 1s large and ſtrong in the arms and ſhoul- 
ders, and a porter in the legs and thighs.— 
They raiſe fewer children than we do. The 
cauſes of this are to be found, not in a di- 
ference of nature, but of circumſtance, The 


thei 


Een 
their parties of war and of hunting, child- 
bearing becomes extremely inconvenient to 
them. It is ſaid, therefore, that they have 
learnt the practice of procuring abortion by 
the uſe of ſome vegetable; and that it even 


extends to prevent conception for a conſider- 


able time after. During theſe parties they 
are expoſed to numerous hazards, to exceſ- 
five exertions, to the greateſt extremities of 
hunger. Even at their homes the nation de- 
pends for food, through a certain part of every 
year, on the gleanings of the foreſt : that is, 
they experience a famine once in every year. 
With all animals, if the female be badly fed, 
or not fed at all, her young periſh: and if 
both male and female be reduced to like 
want, generation becomes leſs active, leſs 
productive. To the obſtacles then of want 
and hazard, which nature has oppoſed to 
the multiplication of wild animals, for the 
purpoſe of reſtraining their numbers within 
certain bounds, thoſe of labour and of vo- 
luntary abortion are added with the Indian. 
No wonder then if they multiply leſs than we 
do, Where food is regularly ſupplied, a 
lingle farm will ſhew more of cattle, than a 
whole country of foreſts can of buffaloes. 
The ſame Indian women, when married to 
white traders, who feed them and their chil- 
dren plentifully and regularly, who exempt 

; H 3 them 
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1 
them from exceſſive drudgery, who keep 
them ſtationary and unexpoſed to accident, 
produce and raiſe as many children as the 
white women. Inſtances are known, under 
theſe circumſtances, of their rearing a dozen 
children. An inhuman practice once pre- 
vailed in this country of making ſlaves of the 
Indians. It is a fact well known with us, 
that the Indian women ſo enſlaved produced 


and raiſed as numerous families as either the 


whites or blacks among whom they lived. — 
It has been ſaid, that Indians have leſs hair 
than the whites, except on the. head. But 
this is a fact of which fair proof can ſcarcely 
be had. With them it 1s diſgraceful to be 
hairy on the body. They ſay it likens them 
to hogs. They therefore pluck the hair as 
faſt as it appears. But the traders who 
marry their women, and preyail on them to 
diſcontinue this practice, ſay, that nature is 
the ſame with them as with the whites. Nor, 
if the fact be true, is the conſequence neceſ- 
ſary which has been drawn from it. Negroes 
have notoriouſly leſs hair than the whites; 
yet they are more ardent, But if cold and 
moiſture be the agents of nature for dimi- 
niſhing the races of animals, how comes ſhe 
all at once to ſuſpend their operation as to 
the phyſical man of the new world, whom 
the Count acknowledges to be à peu pres 


ce 


EN 
de mème ſtature que l'homme de notre 
monde,” and to let looſe their influence on his 


moral faculties? How has this combination xvIII. 143 


of the elements and other phyſical cauſes, fo 
contrary to the enlargement of animal nature 
in this new world, theſe obſtacles to the de- 
velopement and formation of great germs,' 
been arreſted and ſuſpended, ſo as to permit 
the human body to acquire its juſt dimen- 
ſions, and by what inconceivable proceſs has 
their action been directed on his mind alone? 
To judge of the truth of this, to form a juſt 
eſtimate of their genius and mental powers, 
more facts are wanting, and great allowance 
to be made for thoſe circumſtances of their 
tuation which call for a diſplay of particu- 
lar talents only. This done, we ſhall pro- 
bably find that they are formed in mind as 
well as in body, on the fame module with 
the * © Homo ſapiens Europzus.* The prin- 
ciples of their ſociety forbidding all com- 
pulſion, they are to be led to duty and to 
enterprize by perſonal influence and perſua- 
ſion. Hence eloquence in council, bravery 
and addreſs in war, become the foundations 
oi all conſequence with them. To theſe 
acquirements all their faculties are directed. 
Of their bravery and addreſs in war we have 
multiplied proofs, becauſe we have been the 
* Linn, Syſt. Definition of a Man. 
HF 4 ſubjects 
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ſubjects on which they were exerciſed. Of 


their eminence in oratory we have fewer ex. 
amples, becauſe it is diſplayed chiefly in their 


own councils. Some, however, we have of 
very ſuperior luſtre. I may challenge the 
whole orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furniſhed more eminent, to produce a 
ſingle paſſage, ſuperior to the ſpeech of Lo- 
gan, a Mingo chief, to Lord Dunmore, when 
governor of this ſtate. And, as a teſtimony 
of their talents in this line, I beg leave to 
introduce it, firſt ſtating the incidents ne- 
ceflary for underſtanding it. In the ſpring 
of the year 1774, a robbery and murder were 
committed on an inhabitant of the frontiers 
of Virginia, by two Indians of the Shawanee 
tribe. The neighbouring whites, according 
to their cuſtom, undertook to puniſh this 
outrage in a ſummary way. Col. Creſap, 2 


man infamous for the many murders he had 


committed on thoſe much-injured people, 
collected a party, and proceeded down the 
Kanhaway in queſt of vengeance. Unfor— 
tunately a canoe of women and children, 
with one man only, was feen coming from 
the oppoſite ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpett- 
ing an hoſtile attack from the whites, Cre- 
ſap and his party conceaied themſelves on the 


bank of the river, and the moment the ca- 


noe 


no 


* 
noe reached the ſhore, ſingled out their ob- 
jects, and, at one fire, killed every perſon 


in ic. This happened to be the family of 


Logan, who had long been diſtinguiſhed as 
a friend of the whites. This unworthy return 
provoked his vengeance. He accordingly 
ſignalized himſelf in the war which enſued. 
In the autumn of the ſame year, a deciſive 
battle was fought at the mouth of the Great 


Kanhaway, between the collected forces of 


the Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, and 
a detachment of the Virginia militia, The 
Indians were defeated, and ſued for peace. 
Logan however diſdained to be ſeen among 
the ſuppliants. But, leſt the ſincerity of a 
treaty ſhould be diſtruſted, from which fo 
diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, he ſent 
by a meſſenger the following ſpeech to be 

delivered to Lord Dunmore. 
© I appeal to any white man to fay, if 
ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and 
he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold 
and naked, and he clothed him not. Du- 
ring the courſe of the laſt long and bloody 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an 
advocate for peace. Such was my love for 
the whites, that my countrymen pointed as 
they paſſed, and ſaid, © Logan is the friend of 
white men.” I had even thought to have 
lived with'you, but for the injuries of one 
3 man. 
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man. Col. Creſap, the laſt ſpring, in cold 


blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the 
relations of Logan, not ſparing even my wo- 
men and children. There runs not a drop 


of my blood in the veins of any living crea- 


ture. This called on me for revenge. ] 
have fought it: I have killed many: I have 
fully glutted my vengeance. For my coun- 
try, I rejoice at the beams of peace. Bur 
do not harbour a thought that mine is the 
joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will 


not turn on his heel to ſave his life. Who | 


is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” 
Before we condemn the Indians of this 
continent as wanting genius, we mult con- 


ſider that letters have not yet been intro- 


duced among them. Were we to compare 
them in their preſent ſtate with the Euro- 
peans North of the Alps, when the Roman 
arms and arts firſt croſſed thoſe mountains, 
the compariſon would be unequal, becauſe, 
at that time, thoſe parts of Europe were 
ſwarming with numbers; becauſe numbers 


produce emulation, and multiply the chances 


of improvement, and one improvement begets 
another. Yet I may ſafely aſk, How many 
good poets, how many able mathematicians, 


how many great inventors in arts or ſciences, 


had Europe North of the Alps then produced: 
And it was ſixteen centuries after this before 


4 


tron] 

a Newton could be formed. I do not mean 
to deny, that there are varieties in the race 
of man, diſtinguiſhed by their powers both 
of body and mind. I believe there are, as 
| ſee to be the caſe in the races of other 
animals. I only mean to ſuggeſt a doubt, 
whether the bulk and faculties of animals 
depend on the fide of the Atlantic on which 
their food happens to grow, or which fur- 
niſhes the elements of which they are com- 
pounded ? Whether nature has enliſted her- 
ſelf as a Cis or Trans-Atlantic partiſan? I 
am induced to ſuſpect, there has been more 
eloquence than ſound reaſoning diſplayed in 
ſupport of this theory; that it is one of thoſe 
cales where the judgment has been ſeduced 
by a glowing pen: and whilſt I render every 
tribute of honor and eſteem to the celebrated 
Zoologiſt, who has added, and is ſtill add- 
ing, ſo many precious things to the treaſures 
of ſcience, I muſt doubt whether in this in- 
ſtance he has not cheriſhed error alſo, by 
lending her for a moment his vivid imagina- 
tion and bewitching language. (4) 

So far the Count de Buffon has carried 
this new theory of the tendency of nature to 
belittle her productions on this {ide the At- 
lantic. Its application to the race of whites, 
tranſplanted from Europe, remained for the 
Abbé Raynal. © On doit etre etonné (he 
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ſays) que 'Amerique n'ait pas encore produit 
un bon poete, un habile mathematicien, un 
homme de genie dans un ſeul art, ou une 
ſeule ſcience. 7. Hiſt. Philoſ. p. 92. ed, 
Maeſtricht. 1774. America has not yet 
produced one good poet. When we ſhall 
have exiſted as a people as long as the Greek: 
did before they produced a Homer, the 
Romans a Virgil, the French a Racine and 
Voltaire, the Engliſh a Shakeſpeare and 
Milton, ſhould this reproach be till true, 
we will enquire from what unfriendly cauſes 
it has proceeded, that the other countries of 
Europe and quarters of the earth ſhall not 


have inſcribed any name in the roll of poets “. 


But neither has America produced one able 
mathematician, one man of genius in a ſingle 
art or a ſingle ſcience.“ In war we have 
produced a Waſhington, whoſe memory will 
be adored while liberty ſhall have votaries, 
whoſe name will triumph over time, and will 
in future ages aſſume its juſt ſtation among 
the moſt celebrated worthies of the world, 


* Has the world as yet produced more than two 


| Poets, acknowledged to be ſuch by all nations? An 


Engliſhman, only, reads Milton with delight, an Ita- 
lian Taſſo, a Frenchman the Henriade, a Portugueſe 
Camouens: but Homer and Virgil have been the rap- 
ture of every age and nation : they are read with en- 
thuſiaſm in their originals by thoſe who can read the 
erigfnals, and in tranſlations by thoſe who cannot. 


When 
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when that wretched philoſophy ſhall be forgot- 
ten which would have arranged him among the 
degeneracies of nature. In phyſics we have 
produced a Franklin, than whom no one of the 
preſent age has made more important diſco- 
veries, nor has enriched philoſophy with more, 
or more ingenious ſolutions of the phænomena 
of nature. We have ſuppoſed Mr. Ritten- 
houſe ſecond to no aſtronomer living: that 
in genius he muſt be the firſt, becauſe he is 
ſelf-taught. As an artiſt he has exhibited as 
great a proof of mechanical genius as the 
world has ever produced. He has not in- 
deed made a world; but he has by imitation 
approached nearer its Maker than any man 
who has lived from the creation to this day®. 
As in philoſophy and war, ſo in government, 
in oratory, in painting, in the plaſtic art, we 
might ſnew that America, though but a child 
of yeſterday, has already given hopeful proofs 


of genius, as well of the nobler kinds, which 


arouſe the beſt feelings of man, which call 


him into action, which ſubſtantiate his free- 
dom, and conduct him to happineſs, as of 


There are various ways of keeping truth out of 
fight, Mr. Rittenhouſe's model of the planetary ſyſtem 
has the plagiary appellation of an Orrery ; and the qua- 
drant invented by Godfrey, an American alſo, and with 
the aid of which the European nations traverſe the 
globe, is called Hadley's quadrant, 
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the ſolicalibate; Wie ee de amuſe him 


only. We therefore ſuppoſe, that this re- 
proach is as unjuſt as it is unkind; and that, 
of the geniuſes which adorn the preſent age, 
America contributes its full ſhare. For com- 
paring it with thoſe countries, where geniys 
is moſt cultivated, where are the moſt. ex- 
cellent models ſor art, and ſcaffoldings for 
the attainment of ſcience, as France and 
England for inſtance, we calculate thus. The 
United States contain three millions of inha- 
bitants; France twenty millions; and the 
Britiſh iſlands ten. We produce a Waſhing- 
ton, a Franklin, a Rittenhouſe. France then 
ſhould have half a dozen in each of theſe 
lines, and Great-Britain half that number, 
equally eminent. It may be true, that France 
has : we are but juſt becoming acquainted 
with her, and our acquaintance ſo far gives 
us high ideas of the genius of her inhabitants. 
It would be injuring too many of them to 


name particularly a Voltaire, a Buffon, the 


conſtellation of Encyclopediſts, the Abbe 
Raynal himſelf, &c. &c. We therefore have 
reaſon to believe ſhe can produce her full 
quota of genius. The preſent war having ſo 
long cut off all communication with Great- 
Britain, we are not able to make a fair eſti- 
mate of the ſtate of ſcience in that country. 
The ſpirit in which ſhe wages war is the only 

ſample 


„ 


| {ample before our eyes, and that does not 


ſeer the legitimate offspring either of ſci- 


| ence or of civilization. The ſun of her glory 


is faſt deſcending to the horizon. Her phi- 


loſophy has croſſed the Channel, her freedom 


the Atlantic, and herſelf ſeems paſſing to that 
awful diſſolution, whoſe iſſue is not given 
human foreſight to ſcan *. i 


Having 


* In a later edition of the Abbé Raynal's work, he 


has withdrawn his cenſure from that part of the new 


world inhabited by the Federo-Americans ; but has left 
it fill on the other parts. North America has always 
been more acceſſible to ſtrangers than South. If he was 
miſtaken then as to the former, he may be ſo as to the 
latter. The glimmerings which reach us from South 
America enable us only to ſce that its inhabitants are 
held under the accumulated preſſure of ſlavery, ſuper- 
ſition, and ignorance, Whenever they ſhall be able 
to rife under this weight, and to ſhew themſelves to 
the reſt of the world, they will probably ſhew they are 
like the reſt of the world. We have not yet ſufficient 
evidence that there are more Jakes and fogs in South 
America than in other parts of the earth. As little do 
ve know what would be their operation on the mind of 
man. That country has been viſited by Spaniards and 
Portuguezechiefly, and almoſt excluſively. Theſe, going 
from a country of the old world remarkably dry in its 
{oil and climate, fancied there were more lakes and fogs 
in South America than in Europe. An inhabitant of 
Ireland, Sweden, or Finland, would have formed the 


contrary opinion. Had South America then been diſ- 
covered- and ſeated by a people from a fenny country, 
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Having given a ſketch of our minerals, 


vegetables, and quadrupeds, and being led 


by a proud theory to make a compariſon of 
the latter with thoſe of Europe, and to ex- 
tend it to the Man of America, both abori- 
ginal and emigrant, I will proceed to the 


remaining articles comprehended under the 
preſent query. 


Between ninety and an hundred of our 
birds have been deſcribed by Cateſby. His 
drawings are better as to form and attitude, 
than colouring, which 1s generally too high, 
They are the following, 


it would probably have been repreſented as much drier 
than the old world. A patient purſuit of facts, and 
cautious combination and compariſon of them, is the 
drudgery to which man is ſubjected by his Maker, if 
he withes to attain ſure knowledge. | 
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Beſides theſe, we have 


The Royſton crow. Carvas! The Cormorant. 
cornix. Duck and Mallard. 
Crane. Ardea Cana- Widgeon. 
denſis. | Sheldrach, or Canyz 
Houſe ſwallow. Hi- back. 
rundo ruſtica. Black head, 
Ground ſwallow, Hi- Ballcoot. 
rundo riparia. Sprigtail. 
Greateſt grey eagle. Didapper, or Dopchick 
Smaller turkey buz- Spoon billed duck. 
zard, with a fea- Water- witch. 
thered head. Water-pheaſant. 
Greateſt owl, or night Mow- bird. 
hawk. Blue peter. 
Wet hawk, which feeds Water wagtail. 
flying. Yellow-legged ſnipe, 
Raven. Squatting ſnipe. 
Water pelican of the Small plover. 
Miſſiſipi, whoſe pouch Whiſtling plover, 
holds a peck. Woodcock. 
Swan. | Red bird, with black 
Loon. © head, wings and tall, 


And doubtleſs many others which have 


not yet been deſcribed and claſſed. 


To this catalogue of our indigenous ani- 


mals, I will add a ſhort account of an ano- 


maly of nature, taking place ſometimes in 
the race of negroes brought from Africa, 


-who, though black themſelves, have in rare 


inſtances, white children, called Albinos. I 
have known four of theſe myſelf, and have 
faithful accounts of three others. The cir- 
cumſtances in which all the individuals agree 
are theſe, They are of a pallid cadaverous 
white, untinged with red, without any co- 
loured \, bots or ſeams; their hair of the ſame 
Kind of white, ſhort, coarſe, and curled as i 

| 5 that 


1 


that of the negro; all of them well formed, 
ſtrong, healthy, perfect in their ſenſes, ex- 
: | cept that of ſight, and born of parents who 
Y had no mixture of white blood. Three of 

theſe Albinos were ſiſters, having two other 
| full ſiſters, who were black, The youngeſt 
of the three was killed by lightning, at 
twelve years of age. The eldeſt died ar about 
27 years of age, in child-bed, with her ſecond 
child. The middle one is now alive in health, 
and has iſſue, as the eldeſt had, by a black 
man, which iſſue was black. They are un- 
commonly ſhrewd, quick in their apprehen- 
ions and in reply. Their eyes are in a per- 
petual tremulous vibration, very weak, and 

much affected by the ſun :; but they ſee bet- 

ter in the night than we do. They are of 
the property of Col. Skipwith, of Cumber- 
land, The fourth is a negro woman, whoſe 

parents came from Guinea, and had three 

other children, who were of their own colour, 

She is freckled, her eye-ſight ſo weak that 
ſhe is obliged to wear a bonnet in the ſum- 
mer; but it is better in the night than day. 


ad 


. She had an Albino child by a black man. 
. It died at the age of a few weeks. Thele 
ou were the property of Col. Carter, of Albe- 
4 marle. A ſixth inſtance is a woman of the 
md property of,a Mr. Butler, near Peterſburgh, 
$ 15 She is ſtout and robuſt, has iſſue a daughter, 
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jet black, by a black man. I am not in- 
formed as to her eye ſight. The ſeventh in- 
ſtance is of a male belonging to a Mr. Lee, 
of Cumberland. His eyes are tremulous and 
weak. He is tall of ſtature, and now ad- 
vanced in years. He is the only male of the 
Albinos which have come within my infor- 
mation, Whatever be the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe in the ſkin, or in its colouring matter, 
which produces this change, it ſeems more 


incident to the female than male ſex. TO 


theſe I may add the mention of a negro man 
within my own knowledge, born black, and 
of black parents; on whoſe chin, when a 
boy, a white ſpot appeared, This continued 
to increaſe till he became a man, by which 
time it had extended over his chin, lips, one 
cheek, the under jaw and neck on that fide, 
It is of the Albino white, without any mix- 
ture of red, and has for ſeveral years been 
ſtationary, He 1s robuſt and healthy, and 
the change of colour was not accompanied 
with any ſenſible diſeaſe, either general or 
topical, | 

Of our fiſh and inſects there has been no- 
thing like a full deſcription or collection, 
More of them are deſcribed in Cateſby than 
in any other work. Many alſo are to be 
found in Sir Hans Sloane's Jamaica, as being 
common to that and this country. T he ho- 
ney- 


Ein 
ney-bee is not a native of our continent. | 
Marcgrave indeed mentions a ſpecies of ho- 
ney-bee in Braſil. But this has no ſting, and fi 
is therefore different from the one we have, ö 
which reſembles perfectly that of Europe. 8 h 
The Indians concur with us in the tradition 
that it was brought from Europe; but when, | 
and by whom, we know not. The bees have | 
generally extended themſelves into the coun- 
try, a little in advance of the white ſettlers. 

The Indians therefore call them the white 
man's fly, and conſider their approach as in- 
dicating the approach of the ſettlements of 
the whites. A queſtion here occurs, How 
far northwardly have theſe inſects been found? 
That they are unknown in Lapland, I infer 
from Scheffer's information, that the Lapland- 
ers eat the pine bark, prepared in a certain 
way, inſtead of thoſe things ſweetened with 
ſugar. Hoc comedunt pro rebus ſaccharo 
© conditis,” Scheff. Lapp. c. 18. Certainly, 
it they had honey, it would be a better ſub- 
ſtitute for ſugar than any preparation of the 
pine bark. Kalm tells us the honey bee can-1. 126, 
not live through the winter in Canada. They 
furniſh then an additional proof of the re- 
markable fact firſt obſerved by the Count de 
Buffon, and which has thrown ſuch a blaze 
of light on the field of natural hiſtory, that 
no animals are found in both continents, but 
thoſe 


Climate. 
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thoſe which are able to bear the cold of 


thoſe regions where they probably join. 
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A NOTICE of all what can increaſe the 
progreſs of human knowledge? 

Under the latitude of this query, I will 
preſume it not improper nor unacceptable 
to furniſh ſome data for eſtimating the cli- 
mate of Virginia, Journals of obſervations 
on the quantity of rain, and degree of heat, 
being lengthy, confuſed, and too minute to 
produce general and diſtin& ideas, 1 have 
taken five years obſervations, to wit, from 
1772 to 1777, made in Williamſburgh and 
its neighbourhood, have reduced them to an 
average for every month in the year, and 
ſtated thoſe averages in the following table, 
adding an analytical view of the winds dur- 


ing the ſame period. 
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The rains of every month, (as of Janua- 

ry for inſtance) through the whole period of 
years, were added ſeparately, and an average 
drawn from them. The cooleſt and warmeſt 
point of the ſame day in each year of the 
period were added ſeparately, and an ave- 
rage of the greateſt cold and greateſt heat 
of that day, was formed. From the ave- 
rages of every day in the month, a general 
average for the whole month was formed. 
The point from which the wind blew was 
obſerved two or three times in every day, 
Theſe obſervations, in the month of January 


for inſtance, through the whole period a- 


mounted to 337. At 73 of theſe, the wind 
was from the North; at 47, from the North- 
eaſt, &c. So that it will be eaſy to ſee in 
what proportion each wind uſually prevails 
in each month: or, taking the whole year, 
the total of obſervations through the whole 
period having been 3698, it will be obſerved 
that 611 of them were from the North, 558 
from the North-eaſt, &c. 

Though by this table it appears we have 
on an average 47 inches of rain annually, 
which is conſiderably more than uſually falls 
in Europe, yet from the information I have 
collected, I ſuppoſe we have a much greater 
proportion of ſunſhine here than there. Per- 
haps it will be found there are twice as 

many 
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many cloudy days in the middle parts of 
Europe, as in the United States of America. 
mention the middle parts of Europe, be- 
cauſe my information does not extend to its 
northern or ſouthern parts. 8 

In an extenſive country, it will of courſe 
be expected that the climate is not the ſame 
in all its parts. It is remarkable that, pro- 
ceeding on the ſame parallel of latitude weſt- 
wardly, the climate becomes colder in like 
manner as when you proceed northwardly. 
This continues to be the caſe till you at- 
tain the ſummit of the Alleghaney, which is 


the higheſt land between the ocean and the 


Miſſiſipi. From thence, deſcending in the 
ſame latitude to the Miſſiſipi, the change re- 
verſes; and, if we may believe travellers, it 
becomes warmer there than it is in the ſame 
latitude on the ſea ſide. Their teſtimony is 
ſtrengthened by the vegetables and animals 
which ſubſiſt and multiply there naturally, 
and do not on our ſea coaſt. Thus Catalpas 
grow ſpontaneouſly on the Miſſiſipi, as far as 
the latitude of 37. and reeds as far as 389. 
Perroquets even winter on the Sioto, in the 
39th degree of latitude, In the ſummer of 
1779, when the thermometer was at go. at 
Monticello, and g6 at Williamſburgh, it 
was 1109. at Kaſkaſkia. Perhaps the moun- 
ain, which overhangs this village on the 


4 North 
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North ſide, may, by its reflexion, have con- 
tributed ſomewhat to produce this heat. 
The difference of temperature of the air at 
the ſea coaſt, or on Cheſapeak bay, and at 
the Alleghaney, has not been aſcertained; 

but cotemporary obſervations, made at Wil- 
liamſburgh, or in its neighbourhood, and at 
Monticello, which is on the moſt eaſtern 
ridge of mountains, called the South Weſt, 
where they are interſected by the Rivanna, 
have furniſhed a ratio by which that dif- 
ference may in ſome degree be conjectured, 


Theſe obſervations make the difference be- 


tween Williamſburgh and the neareſt moun- 
tains, at the poſition before mentioned, to 
be on an average 62 degrees of Farenheit's 
thermometer. Some allowance however is 
to be made for the difference of latitude be- 
tween theſe two places, the latter being 389. 
8. 17. which is 52/. 22/!, North of the for- 
mer. By cotemporary obſervations of be- 
tween five and ſix weeks, the averaged and 
almoſt unvaried difference of the height of 
mercury in the barometer, at thoſe two 
places, was .784 of an inch, the atmoſphere 
at Monticello being ſo much the lighteſt, 
that is to ſay, about n of its whole weight. 
It ſhould be obſerved, however, that the hill 
of Monticello is of 500 feet perpendicular 
height above the river which waſhes its baſe, 


This 


18 


( 17 f 


This poſition being nearly central between 
| our northern and ſouthern boundaries, and 
| between the bay and Alleghaney, may be 
| conſidered as furniſhing the beſt average of 


the temperature of our climate. Williamſ- 
burgh is much too near the South-eaſtern 
corner to give a far idea of our general tem- 
perature. 

But a more remarkable difference 1s in the 
winds which prevail in the different parts of 
the country, The following table exhibits 
a comparative view of the winds prevailing 
at Williamſburgh, and at Monticello. Ir is 


formed by reducing nine months obſerva- 


tions at Monticello to four principal points, 
to wit, the North-eaſt, South-eaſt, South- 
welt, and North-weſt ; theſe points being 
perpendicular to, or parallel with our coaſt, 
mountains and rivers: and by reducing, in 


like manner, an equal number of obſerva- 


tions, to wit, 421. from the preceding table 
of winds at Williamſburgh, taking them 
proportionably ſrom every point. 


_ 


— 


N. E.]S.E.]S. W. N Total. 


Williamſburgh 127 | G1 4 132101 |; 421 
8 I 


| [Monticelle 32 91 | 126 172 | 421 


By this it may be ſeen that the South - weſt 


wind prevails equally at both places; that 
= | the 
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1 
the North- eaſt is, next to this, the principal 
wind towards the ſea coaſt, and the North- 


weſt is the predominant wind at the moun- 
tains. The difference between theſe tyo 


winds to ſenſation, and in fact, is very great. 


The North-eaſt is loaded with vapour, inſo- 
much, that the ſalt makers have found that 
their cryſtals would not ſhoot while that 
blows; it brings a diſtreſſing chill, is heavy 
and oppreſſive to the ſpirits : the North-welt 
1s dry, cooling, elaſtic and animating. The 
Eaſtern and South-eaſtern breezes come on 
cenerally in the afternoon. They have ad- 
vanced into the country very ſenſibly within 
the memory of people now living. They 
formerly did. not penetrate far above Wil- 
liamſburgh. They are now frequent at Rich- 
mond, and every now and then reach the 
mountains. They depoſit moſt of their moiſ- 
ture however before they get that far. As 
the lands become more cleared, it is proba- 
ble they will extend ſtill further weſtward. 
Going out into the open air, in the tem- 
perate, and in the warm months of the year, 
we often meet with bodies of warm air, 
which, paſſing by us in two or three ſeconds, 


do not afford time to the moſt ſenſible ther- 


mometer to ſeize their temperature. Judg- 
ing from my feelings only, I think they ap- 
proach the ordinary heat of the human body. 

Some 
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Some of them perhaps go a little beyond ir. 
They are of about 20 or 30 feet diameter 
| horizontally. Of their height we have no 
| experience; but probably they are globular 
volumes wafted or rolled along with the 
wind. But whence taken, where found, or 


| or how generated? They are not to be 


aſcribed to Volcanos, becauſe we have none. 
They do not happen in the winter when the 
| farmers kindle large fires in clearing up 
| their grounds, They are nor confined to the 
8 ſpring ſeaſon, when we have fires which tra- 
| verſe whole counties, conſuming the leaves 
| which have fallen from the trees. And they 
are too frequent and general to be aſcribed 
to accidental fires, I am perſuaded their 


cauſe muſt be ſought for in the atmoſphere 


Itſelf, to aid us in which I know but of 
theſe conſtant circumſtances; a dry air; a 


temperature as watzm at leaſt as that of the 


ſpring or autumn; and a moderate current 
of wind. They are moſt frequent about 
ſun- ſet; rare in the middle parts of the day; 
and I do not recolle& having ever met with 
them in the morning. 

The variation in the weight of our atmoſ- 
phere, as indicated by the barometer, is not 
equal to two inches of mercury. During 
twelve months obſervation at Williamſburgh, 
the extremes were 29, and 50.86 inches, the 

| SY dif- 
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difference being 1.86 of an inch: and in 
nine months, during which the height of 
the mercury was noted at Monticello, the 
extremes were 28.48 and 29.69 inches, the 
variation being 1.21 of an inch. A gentle. 
man; who has abſerved his barometer many 
years, aſſures me it has never varied two 
inches. Cotemporary obſervations, made ar 
Monticello and Williamſburgh, proved the 
variations in the weight of air to be ſimul. 
taneous and correſponding in theſe two 
Places. IT 4 

Our changes from heat to 6 and cold 
to heat, are very ſudden and great. The 
mercury in Farenheit's thermometer haz 
been known to deſcend from 929. to 47% in 
thirteen hours, 

It is taken for granted, that the preceding 
table af averaged heat will not give a falſe 
idea on this ſubject, as it propoſes to ſtate 
only the ordinary heat and cold of each 
month, and not thoſe which are extraordi- 
nary. At Williamſburgh in Auguſt 1766, 


the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer was | 


at 98. correſponding with 294 of Reaumur. 
At the ſame place in January 1780, it was 
at 65. correſponding with 11+ below o. of 


nen I believe“ thefe may be conſi- 
dered 
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* At Paris, in 1753, the mercury in Reaumut's 
thetmometer was at zog above o, and in 1776, it as 
al 


En 
dered to be nearly the extremes of heat and 
cold in that part of the country. The latter 
may moſt certainly, as, at that time, York 
river, at York town, was frozen over, ſo that 
people walket acroſs. it; a circumſtance 
which proves it to have been colder than the 
winter of y749, 1741, uſually called the 
cold winter, when York river did not freeze 
over at that place. In the ſame ſeaſon of 
1780, Cheſapeak bay was ſolid, from its 
head to the mouth of Patowmac. At An- 
napolis, where it is 31 miles over between 
the neareſt points 'of land, the ice was from 
5 to 7 inches thick quite acroſs, ſo that 
loaded carriages went over on it. Thoſe, 
our extremes of heat and cold, of 6*. and 
987. were indeed very diſtreſſing to us, and 
vere thought to put the extent of the human 
conſtitution to conſiderable trial. Yet a Si- 
berian would have conſidered them as ſcarce- 
ly a ſenſible variation. At Jennifeitz in 
that country, in latitude 58“. 27“. we are 
told, that the cold in 1735 ſunk the mercury 
by Farenheit's ſcale to 1265. below nothing; 
and the inhabitants of the ſame country uſe 
ſtove rooms two or three times a week, in 
which they ſtay two hours at a time, the at- 


zt 16 below o. The extremities of heat and eold 
therefore at Paris, are greater than at Williamſburgh, 
Which is in the hotteſt part of Virginia. 


K 2 moſphere 


l 
moſphere of which raiſes the mercury to 135 
above nothing. Late experiments ſhew that 
the human body will exiſt in rooms heated 
to 140%, of Reaumur, equal to 347. of 
Farenheit, and 135”. above boiling water, 
The hotteſt point of the 24 hours is about 
four o'clock, P. M. and the dawn of day 
the coldeſt, 

The acceſs of froſt in autumn, and its re- 
ceſs in the ſpring, do not ſeem to depend 
merely on the degree of cold ; much leſs on 
the air's being at the freezing poiat. White 
froſts are frequent when the thermometer is 
at 47'. have killed young plants of Indian 
corn at 48". and have been known at 5, 
Black froſt, and even ice, have been pro- 
duced at 382% which is 6: degrees above 
the freezing point. That other circum- 
ſtances muſt be combined with the cold to 
produce froſt, is evident from this alſo, that 
on the higher parts of mountains, where it 
is abſolutely colder than in the plains on 
which they ſtand, froſts do not appear ſo 
early by a confiderable ſpace of time in au- 
tumn, and go off ſooner in the ſpring, than 
in the plains. I have known froſts ſo ſevere 
as to kill the hiccory trees round about Mon- 
ticello, and yet not injure the tender fruit 
bloſſoms then in bloom on the top and 
higher parts of the mountain; and in the 
courſe 
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| courſe of 40 years, during which it has been 
ſettled, there have been but two inſtances of 

EF general loſs of fruit on it: while, in the 

circumjacent country, the fruit has eſcaped 

| but twice in the Jaſt ſeven years. The 


plants of tobacco, which grow from the 


roots of thoſe which have been cut off in 
| the ſummer, are frequently green here at 
Chriſtmas. This privilege againſt the froſt 
is undoubtedly combined with the want of 
dew on the mountains. That the dew 1s 
very rare Gn their higher parts, I may ſay 
with certainty, from 12 years obſervations, 
having ſcarcely ever, during that time, ſeen 
an unequivocal proof of its exiſtence on 
them at all during ſummer. Severe froſts 
in the depth of winter prove that the region 
of dews extends higher in that ſeaſon than 
the tops of the mountains: but certainly, in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, the vapours, by the time 
they attain that height, are become ſo atte- 
nuated as not to ſubſide and form a dew 
when the ſun retires, 


The weavil has not yet bend the high 


mountains. 

A more ſatisfactory eſtimate of our cli- 
mate to ſome, may perhaps be formed, by 
noting the plants which grow here, ſubject 
however to be killed by our ſevereſt colds. 
Theſe are the fig, pomegranate, artichoke, 

A 3 and 
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and. European walnut. In mild winters, 
lettuce and endive require no ſhelter ; but 
generally they need a flight covering. I do 
not know that the want of long moſs, reed, 
myrtle, ſwamp laurel, holly and cypreſs, in 
the upper country, proceeds from a greater 
degree of cold, nor that they were ever 
killed with any degree of cold in the lower 
country. The aloe lived in Williamſburgh 
in che open air through the ſcvere winter of 
1779: 1780. | 

A change in our climate however is ien 
place very ſenſibly. Both heats and colds 
are become much more moderate within the 
memory even of the middle-aged. Snows 
are leſs frequent and leſs deep. They do not 
qſten lie, below the mountains, more than 
qne, two, or three days, and very rarely a 
week, They are remembered to have been 
formerly frequent, deep, and of long conti- 
nuance. . The-elderly inform me the carth 
uſed to be covered with ſnow about three 
months in every year. The. rivers, which 
then ſeldom failed to freeze aver in the courſe 
of the winter, ſcarcely ever do ſo now. This 
change has produced an unfortunate fluctua- 
tion between heat and cold, in the ſpring of 
the year, which is very fatal to fruits. From 
the year 1741 to 1769, an interval of twenty- 
cight years, there. was no inſtance of fruit 
killed 


1s 
killed by the froſt in the neighbourhood of 
Monticello. An intenſe cold, produced by 
conſtant ſnows, kept the buds locked up till 
the ſun could obtain, in the ſpring of the 
year, ſo fixed an aſcendency as to diſſolve 
thoſe ſnows, and protect the buds, during 


their developement, from every danger of 
returning cold. The accumulated fnows of 


the winter remaining to be diſſolved all to- 


gether in the ſpring, produced thoſe over- 


flowings of our rivers, ſo frequent then, and 
ſo rare now, | 

Having had occaſion to mention the par- 
ticular ſituation of Monticello for other pure 
poſes, I will juſt take notice that its eleva- 
tion affords an opportunity of ſeeing a phæ- 
nomenon which is rare at land, though fre- 
quent at ſea, The ſeamen call it /ooming, 
Philoſophy is as yet in the rear af the ſea 
men, for fo far from having accounted for 
it, ſhe has not given it a name. Its princi- 
pal effect is to make diſtant objects appear 
larger, in oppoſition to the general law of 
viſion, by which they are diminifhed, I 
knew an inftance, at York town, from 
whence the water proſpect eaſtwardly is 
without termination, wherein a canoe with 
three men, at a great diſtance, was taken 
for a ſhip with its three maſts. I am little 
acquainted with the phænomenon as it ſhews 
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itſelf at ſea; but at Monticello it is familiar, 
There is a ſolitary mountain about 4o miles 
off, in the South, whoſe natural ſhape, 28 
preſented to view there, is a regular cone; 
but, by the effect of looming, it ſometimes 
ſubſides almoſt totally into the horizon; 
ſometimes 1t riſes more acute and more ele- 
vated ; ſometimes it is hemiſpherical ; and 
ſometimes its ſides are perpendicular, its top 
flat, and as broad as its baſe. In ſhort it 
aſſumes at times the moſt whimſical ſhapes, 
and all theſe perhaps ſucceſſively in the ſame 
morning. The Blue ridge of mountains 
comes into view, in the North Eaſt, at about 
100 miles diſtance, and, approaching in a 
direct line, paſſes by within 20 miles, and 
goes off to the South-weſt. This phæno- 
menon begins to ſhew itſelf on theſe moun- 
tains, at about 30 miles diſtance, and con- 
tinues beyond that as far as they are ſeen. 1 
remark no particular ſtate, either in the 
weight, moiſture, or heat of the atmoſ- 
phere, neceſlary to produce this. The only 
conſtant circumſtances are, its appearance 
in the morning only, and on objects ar leaſt 
40 or zo miles diſtant. In this latter cir- 
cumſtance, if not in both, it differs from 
the looming on the water. Refraction will 
not account for this metamorphoſis. That 


only changes the proportions of length and 


breadth, 
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| breadth, baſe and alitude, preſerving the ge- 


| neral outlines. Thus it may make a circle 


| appear elliptical, raiſe or depreſs a cone, but 
| by none of its laws, as yet developed, will 
it make a circle appear a ſquare, or a cone 
a ſphere. 


nn 


THE number of its inhabitants? 

The following table ſhews the number of 
perſons imported for the eſtabliſhment of our 
colony in its infant ſtate, and the cenſus of 
inhabitants at different periods, extracted 
from our hiſtorians and public records, as 
particularly as I have had opportunities and 
leiſure to examine them. Succeſſive lines in 
the ſame year ſhew ſucceſſive periods of time 
in that year. I have ſtated the cenſus in two 
different columns, the whole inhabitants 
having been ſometimes numbered, and ſome- 
times the 7ythes only. This term, with us, 
includes the free males above 16 years of 
age, and ſlaves above that age of both ſexes, 
A further examination of our records would 
render this hiſtory of our population much 
more ſatisfactory and perfect, by furniſhing 
2 greater number of intermediate terms. 


T hoſe 


Popula- 


ton. 
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Thoſe however which are here ſtated will 
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enable us to 
calculate, with 
a conſiderable 
degree of pre- 
ciſion, the rate 
at which we 
have increaſed. 


During the in- 


fancy of the 
1 . 
colony, while 
numbers were 
ſmall, wars, im. 
portations, and 
other accident- 


T al circumſtan- 


ces render the 
progreſſion 

fluctuating and 
irregular. By 
the year 1654 
however, it be- 
comes tolera- 
bly uniform, 
importations 
having in 4 
great meaſure 


ceaſed from the diſſolution of: the company, 


and the inhabitants become too numerous 


to be ſenſibly affected by Indian wars. Be- 


* >» I 


ginn ing 
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ginning at that period, therefore, we find 
that fram thence to the year 1772, our tythes 
had increaſed from 7209 to 153,000. The 
whole term being of 118 years, yields a 
duplication once in every 27 years. The 
intermediate enumerations taken in 1700, 
1748, and 1759, furniſh proofs of the uni- 
formity of this progreſſion. Should this rate 
of increaſe continue, we ſhall have between 
ſix and ſeven millions of inhabitants within 
95 years. If we ſuppoſe our country to be 
bounded, at fome future day, by the meri- 
dian of the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, 
(within which it has been before conjectured, 
are 64,491 fquare miles) there will then be 


loo inhabitants for every ſquare mile, which 


is nearly the ſtate of Pn in the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands. 

Here I will beg leave to propoſe a doubt. 
The preſent defire of America is to produce 
rapid population by as great importations of 
foreigners as poſſible. But is this founded in 
good policy? The advantage propoſed is the 
multiplication of numbers. Now let us ſup- 
poſe (for example only) that, in this ſtate, 
we could double our numbers in one year 
by the importation of foreigners; and this 
Is a greater acceſſion than the moſt ſanguine 
advocate for emigration has a right to expect, 
Then I fay, beginning with a double ſtock, 

| we 
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we ſhall attain any given degree of popula. 
tion only 27 years and 3 months ſooner than 
if we proceed on our ſingle ſtock, If we 
propoſe four millions and a half as a compe- 
tent population for this ſtate, we ſhould be 


541 years attaining it, could we at once 


double our numbers; and 814 years, if we 
rely on natural propagation, as may be 
ſeen by the following table. 


1 
# + 


Proceeding on [Proceeding on 
our preſent ſtock: ja double ſtock. 


781 82614 127382228 
io 1808/15 135,228 _ '2 27, 56 
5 1835 252 204508 45495912 


18622] 4.540% 2 
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— 
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In the firſt column are ſtated periods of 
27+ years; in the ſecond are our numbers, 
at each period, as they will be if we proceed 
on our actual ſtock; and in the third are 
what they would be, at the ſame periods, 


were we to ſet out from the double of our 


preſent ſtock, I have taken the term of four 
millions and a half of inhabitants for exam- 
ple's ſake only. Vet I am perſuaded it is a 
greater number than the country ſpoken of, 
conſidering how much inarrable land it con- 
tains, can clothe and feed, without a material 
change in the quality of their diet. But are 
there; no inconveniences to ve thrown into 


the 
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the ſcale againſt the advantage expected from 
a multiplication of numbers by the importa- 
tion of foreigners? It is for the happineſs of 
choſe united in ſociety to harmonize as much 
as poſſible in matters which they muſt of 
neceſſity tranſact together. Civil govern- 
ment being the ſole object of forming ſo- 
cieties, its adminiſtration muſt be conducted 
by common conſent. Every ſpecies of go- 
vernment has its ſpecific principles. Ours 
perhaps are more peculiar than thoſe of any 
other in the univerſe. It is a compoſition 
of the freeſt principles of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, with others derived from natural 
right and natural reaſon. To theſe nothing 
can be more oppoſed than the maxims of 
abſolute monarchies. Yet, from ſuch, we 
are to expect the greateſt number of emi- 
grants. They will bring with them the 
principles of the governments they leave, 
imbibed in their early youth; or, if able to 
throw them off, it will be in exchange for 
an unbounded licentiouſneſs, paſſing, as is 
uſual, from one extreme to another. It 
would be a miracle were they to ſtop pre- 
cifely at the point of temperate liberty. 
Theſe principles, with their language, they 
will tranſmit to their children. In propor- 


| tlon to their numbers, they will ſhare with 


us the legiſlation. They will infuſe into it 
their 
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their ſpirit, warp its direction, and 
render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, dif. 
tracted maſs, I may appeal to experience, 
during the preſent conteſt, for a verification 
of theſe conjectures, But, if they be not 
certain in event, are they not poſlible, are 
they not probable? Is it not ſafer to wait 
with patience 27 years and three months 
longer, for the attainment of any degree of 


population deſired, or expected? May not 


our government be more homogeneous, 


more peaceable, more durable? Suppoſe 20 


millions of republican Americans thrown all 


of a ſudden into France, what would be the 


condition of that kingdom: ? If it would be 
more turbulent, leſs happy, leſs ſtrong, we 
may believe that the addition of half. a mil- 
lion, of foreigners to our preſent numbers 
would produce a ſimilar effect here. If they 
come of themſelves, they are entitled to all 
the rights of citizenſhip: but I doubt the 
expediency of inviting them by extraordi- 
nary encouragements. I mean not that theſe 
doubts ſhould be extended to the importation 
of uſeful artificers. The policy of that mea- 
ſure depends on very different conſiderations. 
Spare no expence in obtaining them. They 
will after a while go to the plough and the 
hoe; but, in the mean time, they will teach 
us ſomething we do not know. It is not ſo 

in 
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in agriculture. The indifferent ſtate of that 
among us does not proceed from a want of 
knowledge merely; it is from our having 

ſuch quantities of land to waſte as we pleaſe. 

In Europe the object is to make the moſt of 
| their land, labour being abundant : here it is 

to make the moſt of our labour, land being 

abundant. 

It will be proper to explain how the num- 
bers for the year 1782 have been obtained; 
as it was not from a perfect cenſus of the 
inhabitants, It will at the ſame time deve- 

lope the proportion between the free inha- 
| bitants and ſlaves. The following return of 
taxable articles for that year was given in. 


53,289 free males above 21 years of age. 
| . 211,698 llaves of all ages and ſexes. 
23,7 66 not diſtinguiſhed in the returns, 
but ſaid to be titheable ſlaves. 

195,439 horſes, 
609, 734 cattle. — 

5,126 wheels of riding-carriages. 

191 taverns. 


There were no returns from the 8 counties 
of Lincoln, Jefferſon, Fayette, Monongalia, 
Yohogania, Ohio, Northampton, and York. 
To find the number of ſlaves which ſhould 

1 have 
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have been returned inſtead of the 23, 766 
titheables, we muſt mention that ſome ob- 
ſervations on a former cenſus had given rea- 
ſon to believe that the numbers above and 
below 16 years of age were equal. The 
double of this number, therefore, to wit, 
47, 532 muſt be added to 211,698, which 
will give us 259,230 ſlaves of all ages and 


ſexes. To find the number of free inhabi- co: 
tants, we mult repeat the obſervation, that Ml the 
thoſe above and below 16 are nearly equal. Wl ve! 
But as the number 53,289 omits the males 

between 16 and 21, we muſt ſupply them from 
conjecture. On a former experiment it had 
appeared that about one-third of our mili- 
tia, that is, of the males between 16 and zo, 

were unmarried. Knowing how early mar- To 
riage takes place here, we ſhall not be far wh 
wrong in ſuppoſing that the unmarried part the 
of our militia are thoſe between 16 and 21. tte 
If there be young men who do not marry , 
till after 21, there are as many who marry 
before that age. But as the men above 50 
were not included in the militia, we wil: con 
ſuppoſe the unmarried, or thoſe between 16 Ml ic} 
and 21, to be one-fourth of the whole num- gar 
ber above 16, then we have the following WM |... 
calculation: | | FD 


537289 


a 
53,289 free males above 21 years of age. 
17,763 free males between 16 and 21. 
71,052 free males under 16. 
142,104 free females of all ages. 


284,208 free inhabitants of all ages. 
259,230 ſlaves of all ages. 


543,438 inhabitants, excluſive of the 8 
counties from which were no returns. In 
theſe 8 counties in the years 1779 and 1780 
were 3,161 militia, Say then, 

3,161 free males above the age of 16. 
3,161 ditto under 16. 
6,322 free females. 


12,644 free inhabitants in theſe 8 counties. 
To find the number of ſlaves, ſay, as 284, 208 
to 259,230, ſo is 12,644 to 11,532. Adding 
the third of theſe numbers to the firſt, and 
the fourth to the ſecond, we have, 
296, 8 52 free inhabitants. 
270,962 ſlaves. 


567,614 inhabitants of every age, ſex, and 
condition, But 296,852, the number of free 
inhabitants, are to 270,762, the number of | 
laves, nearly as 11 to 10. Under the mild 
trearment our ſlaves experience, and their 
wholeſome, though coarſe, food, this blot in 
oer country increaſes as faſt, or faſter, than 

| * the 
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the whites. During the regal government 
we had at one time obtained a law, which 
impoſed ſuck a duty on the importation of 
ſlaves, as amounted nearly to a prohibition, 
when one inconſiderate aſſembly, placed un. 
der a peculiarity of circumſtance, repealed 
the law. This repeal met a joyful ſanction 
from the then ſovereign, and no devices, no 
expedients, which could ever after be at 
tempted by ſubſequent aſſemblies, and the 
ſeldom met without attempting them, could 
ſucceed in getting the royal aſſent to a re. 
newal of the duty. In the very firſt ſcſlion 
held under the republican government, the 
aſſembly paſſed a law for the perpetual pro- 
hibition of the importation. of flaves. This 


will in ſome meaſure ſtop the increaſe of | 


this great political and moral evil, while 
the minds of our citizens may be ripening 
for a complete emancipation of human nature, 


m. 


THE number and condition of the militis 
and reguJar troops, and their pay ? 
The following is a ſtate of the militia, 
taken from returns of 1780 and 1781, except 
in thoſe counties marked with an afteriſk, 


the returns from which are ſomewhat older. 


_! Weſtward ot 
5 the Allecanv. 


Between the Alle 
gany and Blue ridge 


the 


Blue ridge and Tide waters. 
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and other ſubordinate officers, as in the re. 


gular ſervice. In every county is a county. 
lieutenant, who commands the whole militi; 
of his county, but ranks only as a colone 
in the field. We have no general officer 


always exiſting. Theſe are appointed oc- 
_ caſtonally, when an invaſion or inſurrection 


happens, and their commiſſion determine 
with the occaſion, The governor 1s head 
of the military, as well as civil power. The 
law requires every militia-man to provide 
himſelf with the arms uſual in the regular 
ſervice. But this injunction was always in- 
differently complied with, and the arms the; 
had have been ſo frequently called for to 
arm the regulars, that in the lower parts of 
the country they are entirely diſarmed. In 
the middle country a fourth or fifth part of 
them may have ſuch firelocks as they had 


provided to deſtroy the noxious animals 


which infeſt their farms; and on the weſtern 
ſide of the Blue ridge they are generally 
armed with rifles. The pay of our. militia 
as well as of our regulars, is that of the 
Continental regulars. The condition of our 


regulars, of whom we have none but Conti 


nentals, and part of a battalion of Rate troops, 
is ſo conſtantly on the change, that a ſtate 0! 
it at this day would not be its ſtate a monti 


hence. It is much the ſame with the condi- 
tion 
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tion of the other Continental troops, which 
is well enough known. 


n 


THE marine? | 
Before the preſent invaſion of this ſtate by 


the Britiſh under the command of General 
| Phillips, we had three veſſels of 16 guns, 
| one of 14, five ſmall gallies, and two or 
three armed boats. 


ſo badly manned as ſeldom to be in condi- 


They were generally 


tion for ſervice. Since the perfect poſſeſſion 


| of our rivers aſſumed by the enemy, I believe 


we are left with a ſingle armed boat only, 
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A DESCRIPTION of the Indians Aborigines 


eſtabliſhed in that ſtate? 
When the firſt effectual ſettlement of our 
colony was made, which was in 1607, the 


| country from the ſea-coaſt to the mountains, 


and from Patowmac to the moſt ſouthern 
waters of James river, was occupied by 
upwards of forty different tribes of Indians. 


Of theſe the Powbatans, the Mannaboacs, and 


L 3 


Monacans, 
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Monacans, were the moſt powerful. Thoſe 
between the ſea-coaſt and falls of the rivers, 
were in amity with one another, and attach- 
ed to the Powhatans as their link of union. 
Thoſe between the falls of the rivers and the 
mountains, were divided into two confede. 
racies; the tribes inhabiting the head waters 
of Patowmac and Rappahanoc being attached 
to the Maunaboacs; and thoſe on the upper 
parts of James river to the Monacans. But 
the Monacans and their friends were in amity 
with the Mannaboacs and their friends, and 
waged joint and perpetual war againſt the 
Powbatans, We are told that the Powhbatans, 
Mannahoacs, and Monacans, ſpoke languages 
ſo radically different, that interpreters were 


neceſſary when they tranſacted buſineis, 


Hence we may conjecture, that this was not 
the caſe between all the tribes, and probably 
that each ſpoke the language of the nation 
to which it was attached; which we know to 
have been the caſe in many particular in- 
ſtances. Very poflibly there may have been 
antiently three different ſtocks, each of which 
multiplying in a long courſe of time, had 
ſeparated into ſo many little ſocieties. This 
practice reſults from the circumſtance of their 
having never ſubmitted themſelves to any 
laws, any coercive power, any ſhadow of 
government. Their only controuls are their 

manners, 
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manners, and that moral ſenſe of right and 
wrong, which, like the ſenſe of taſting and 
ſeeling, in every man makes a part of his 
nature, An offence againſt theſe is puniſhed 
by contempt, by excluſion from ſociety, or, 
where the caſe is ſerious, as that of murder, 
by the individuals whom it concerns. Im- 
perfect as this ſpecies of coercion may ſeem, 
crimes are very rare among them: inſomuch 
that were it made a queſtion, whether no 
law, as among the ſavage Americans, or too 
much law, as among the civilized Europeans, 
ſubmits man-to the greateſt evil, one who 
has ſeen both conditions of exiſtence would 
pronounce it to be the laſt: and that the 
ſheep are happier of themſelves, than under 
care of the wolves, It will be ſaid, that 
great ſocieties cannot exiſt without govern- 
ment. The Savages therefore break them 
into ſmall ones. | | 
The territories of the Powhatan confede- 
racy, ſouth of the Patowmac, comprehended 
about 8000 ſquare miles, 30 tribes, and 2400 
warriors, Capt. Smith tells us, that within 
bo miles of James town were 5000 people, 
of whom 1500 were warriors. From this 
we find the proportion of their warriors to 
their whole inhabitants, was as 3to 10. The 
Powhatan confederacy then would conſiſt of 
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about $000 inhabitants, which was one for 
every ſquare mile; being about the twentieth 
part of our preſent population in the ſame 
territory, and the hundredth of that of the 
Britiſh iſlands. 

Beſides theſe, were the living on 
Nottoway river, the Meberrins and Tuteltes 
on Meherrin river, who were connected with 
the Indians of Carolina, probably wich the 
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York - 
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Powhatans 
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Warraſqeak 
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1607 | 1669 | 
_ | | — 3 — 
Tauxenents Fairfax About General Waſhington's 40 | | 
Patowomekes Stafford, King George Patowmac creek 200 By the name of May 
Cuttatawomans [King George About Lamb creek 20 60 chotics. U. Matchodid 
Piſſaſecs King Geo. Richmond [Above Leeds town — Nanzaticos. Nanzatico 
Onaumanients [Weſtmoreland Nomony river 100 Appamatox Matox, 
Rappahinocs {Richmond county Rappahanoc creek 100 30 
Moraughtacunds |Lancaſter. Richmond |Moratico river 80 40 [by the name of 'Totuſkeyy 
Secacaonies Northumberland Coan river 30 | 
Wighcocomicoes Northumberland Wicocomico river 130 70 | 
Cuttatawomans [Lancaſter Corotoman 30 | 
Nantaughtacunds|Efſex. Caroline Port tobacco creek 150 60 | 
Mattapoments [Mattapony river 8 - - - 30 20 
Pamuͤnkies King William Romuncock | 300 50 
Werowocomicos [Glouceſter About Roſewell 40 
Payankatanks Piankatank river Turk's Ferry. Grimeſby 55 
Youghtanunds [Pamunkey river - - - = - 60 
Chickahominies [Chickahominy river [Orapaks 250 60 
Powhatans Henrico Powhatan, Mayo's 40 10 
Arrowhatocs Henrico Arrohatocs | 30 
Weanocs Charles city Weynoke 100 15 
Paſpaheghes Charles city. James city Sandy point 40 
hiſkiacs York Chiſkiac 45 15 
Kecoughtans Elizabeth city Roſcows 20 
Appamattocs Cheſterfield Bermuda hundred 60 50 166) 
Quiocohanocs Surry About Upper Chipoak | 25 [3 Pohics |Nottoways 9⁰ 
Warraſqeaks le of Wight Warraſqueac Meherrics 50 
Nanſamonds Nanſamond About the mouth of Weſt. branchſzoo 45 Tuteloes 
Cheſapeaks Princeſs Anne About Lynhaven river 100 4 
Accohanocs Accom. Northampton |Accohanoc river 40 
Accomacks Northampton About Cheriton's 80 Fr 
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The preceding table contains a ſtate of 
theſe ſeveral tribes, according to their con- 


federacies and geographical ſituation, with 
their numbers when we firſt became ac- 


quainted with them, where theſe numbers are 
| known; The numbers of ſome of them are 


again ſtated as they were in the year 166g, 
when an attempt was made by the aſſembly 
to enumerate them. Probably the enumera- 


tion is imperfect, and in ſome meaſure con- 
jectural, and that a further ſearch into the 
records would furniſh many more particulars. 


What would be the melancholy ſequel of 


their hiſtory, may however be augured from 
the cenſus of 1669; by which we diſcover 
that the tribes therein enumerated were, in 
the ſpace of 62 years, reduced to about one- 
third of their former numbers, Spirituous 
liquors, the ſmall-pox, war, and an abridg- 


ment of territory, to a people who lived 


principally on the ſpontaneous productions 
of nature, had committed terrible havock 


among them, which generation, under the 


obſtacles oppoſed to it among them, was nor 
likely to make good. That the lands of this 
country were taken from them by conqueſt, 
is not ſo general a truth as is ſuppoſed. I 
ind in our hiſtorians and records, repeated 
proofs of purchaſe, which cover a conſider- 
able part of the lower country; and many 

more 
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more would doubtleſs be found on further 
ſearch. The upper country we know ha 
been acquired altogether by purchaſes made 
in the moſt unexceptionable form. 

Weſtward of all theſe tribes, beyond the 
mountains, and extending to the great lakes, 
were the Maſſawomecs, a moſt powerful con. 
federacy, who harraſſed unremittingly the 
Powhatans and Manahoacs. Theſe were pro. 
bably the anceſtors of the tribes known at 
preſent by the name of the Six Nations. 

Very little can now be diſcovered of the 
ſubſequent hiſtory of theſe tribes ſeverall; 
The Chickahominies removed, about the year 
1661, to Mattapony river. Their chief, with 
one from each of the tribes of the Pamunkies 
and Mattaponies, attended the treaty of Al- 
bany in 168 5. This ſeems to have been the 
laſt chapter in their hiſtory. They retained 
however their ſeparate name ſo late as 1704 
and were at length blended with the Pa. 
munkies and Mattaponies, and exiſt at pre- 
ſent only under their names. There remain 
of the Mattaponies three or four men only, 
and they have more negro than Indian blood 
in them. They have loſt their language, 
have reduced themſelves, by voluntary ſales, 
to about fifty acres of land, which lie on the 
river of their own name, and have, from time 

to time, been joining the Pamunkies, from 

| 2 whom 


ler 


de 


1 


whom they are diſtant but 10 miles. The 
Pamunkies are reduced to about 10 or 12 


| men, tolerably pure from mixture with other 


colours. The older ones among them pre- 
ſerve their language in a ſmall degree, which 
are the. laſt veſtiges on earth, as far as we 
know, of the Powhatan language. They 
have about 300 acres of very fertile land, on 
Pamunkey river, fo encompaſſed by water 
that a gate ſhuts in the whole. Of the Not- 
ſoways, not a male is left, A few women 
conſtitute the remains of that tribe. They 
are ſeated on Nottoway river, in Southamp- 
ton county, on very fertile lands. At a very 
early period, certain lands were marked out 
and appropriated to theſe tribes, and were 


kept from encroachment by the authority of 


the laws. They have uſually had truſtees 
appointed, whoſe duty was to watch over 
their intereſts, and guard them from inſult 
and injury. $I 
The Monacans and their friends, better 
known latterly by the name of Taſcaroras, 
were probably connected with the Maſſa- 
womecs, or Five Nations. For though we 
are * told their languages were ſo different 
that the intervention of interpreters was ne- 
ceſſary between them, yet do we alſo þ learn 
that the Erigas, a nation formerly inhabiting 
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E 
on the Ohio, were of the ſame original ſtock 
with the Five Nations, and that they partook 


alſo of the Tuſcarora language. Their dia. 


lects might, by long ſeparation, have become 
ſo unlike as to be unintelligible to one ano- 
ther. We know that in 1712, the Five Na. 
tions received the Tuſcaroras into their con- 
federacy, and made them the Sixth Nation. 
They received the Meherrins and Tuteloes 
alſo into their protection: and it is moſt pro- 
bable, that the remains of many other of the 
tribes, of whom we find no particular account, 
retired weſtwardly in like manner, and were 
incorporated with one or other of the weſtern 
tribes. (5) | 

1 know of no ſuch thing exiſting as an In- 
dian monument: for I would not honour with 
that name arrow points, ſtone hatchets, ſtone 
pipes, and half-ſhapen images. Of labour 
on the large ſcale, I think there is no remain 
as reſpectable as would be a common ditch 
for the draining of lands: unleſs indeed it 
be the Barrows, of which many are to be 
found all over this country. Theſe are of 
different ſizes, ſome of them conſtructed of 
earth, and ſome of looſe ſtones. That they 
were repoſitorics of the dead, has been ob- 
vious to all: but on what particular occaſion 
_ conſtructed, was matter of doubt. Some have 


thought they covered the bones of thoſe who 
have 
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k have fallen in battles fought on the ſpot of 150 
k interment. Some aſcribed them to the cuſ- 1 73 
a tom, ſaid to prevail among the Indians, of 8 
i collecting, at certain periods, the bones of all 3 
)- their dead, whereſoever depoſited at the time 4 
a- of death. Others again ſuppoſed them the 1 
t- general ſepulchres for towns, conjectured to bt 
n, have been on or near theſe grounds; and 99 
cS this opinion was ſupported by the quality of 1 
. the lands in which they are found, (thoſe ay 
Ic conſtructed of earth being generally in the % 
"5 fofteſt and moſt fertile meadow-grounds on i 
re river ſides) and by a tradition, ſaid to be 1 
n handed down from the Aboriginal Indians, 1 
that, when they ſettled in a town, the firſt 1 

1- perſon who died was placed erect, and earth 1 
h put about him, ſo as to cover and ſupport 38 
e him; that, when another died, a narrow paſ- 1 
ur ſage was dug to the firſt, the ſecond reclined : 4 
in againſt him, and the cover of earth replaced, 4 
n and ſo on. There being one of theſe in my 1 
it neighbourhood, I wiſhed to ſatisfy myſelf 10 
Ye whether any, and which of theſe opinions 93 
of were juſt, For this purpoſe I determined to i 
of open and examine it thoroughly. It was 1 
7 ſituated on the low grounds of the Rivanna, | - ö 
J- about two miles above its principal fork, _ b 
1 and oppoſite to ſome hills, on which had been Hf 
ve an Indian town. It was of a ſpheroidical bi. 

10 form, of about 40 feet diameter at the bale, 1 


ve FS and 
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and had been of about twelve feet altitude, 
though now reduced by the plough to ſeven 
and a half, having been under cultivation 
about a dozen years. Before this it was co- 
vered with trees of twelve inches diameter, 
and round the baſe was an excavation of 

five feet depth and width, from whence the 
earth had been taken of which the hillock 
was formed. I firſt dug ſuperficially in ſe- 


veral parts of it, and came to collections of 


human bones, at different depths, from fix 
inches to three feet below the ſurface. The 
were lying in the utmoſt confuſion, ſome ver- 
tical, ſome oblique, ſome horizontal, and di- 
rected to every point of the compals, entan- 
gled, and held together in cluſters by the 
earth. Bones of the moſt diſtant parts were 
found together, as, for inſtance, the ſmall 
bones of the foot in the hollow of a ſcull, 
many ſculls would ſometimes be in contact, 
lying on the face, on the ſide, on the back, 
top or bottom, ſo as, on the whole, to give 
the idea of bones emptied promiſcuoully from 
a bag or baſket, and covered over with earth, 
without any attention to their order. The 
bones of which the greateſt numbers remain- 
ed, were ſculls, jaw-bones, teeth, the bones 
ol the arms, thighs, legs, feet, and hands. 
A few ribs remained, ſome vertebra of the 


neck and ſpine, without their proceſſes, and 
| one 


t 


one inſtance only of the “ bone which ſerves 


3s a baſe to the vertebral column, The 
ſculls were ſo tender, that they generally 
fell to pieces on being touched. The other 
bones were ſtronger. There were ſome teeth 
which were judged to be ſmaller than thoſe 
of an adult; a ſcull, which, on a ſlight view, 
appeared to be that of an infant, but it fell 
to pieces on being taken out, ſo as to pre- 
yent ſatisfactory examination; a rib, and a 
fragment of the under-jaw of a perſon about 
half grown ; another rib of an infant; and 
part of the jaw of a child, which had not yet 
cut its teeth. This laſt furniſhing the moſt 
deciſive proof of the burial of children here, 
| was particular in my attention to it. It 
was part of the right-half of the under-jaw. 
The proceſſes, by which it was articulated 
to the temporal bones, were entire; and the 
bone itſelf firm to where it had been broken 
off, which, as nearly as I could judge, was 
about the place of the eyc- tooth. Its upper 
edge, wherein would have been the ſockets 
of the teeth, was perfectly ſmooth, Mea- 
ſuring it with that of an adult, by placing 
their hinder proceſſes together, its broken 
end extended to the penultimate grinder of 
the adult, This bone was white, all the others 
& a ſand colour. The bones of infants being 


The os ſacrum. 


ſoft, 


7 | 
| ſoft, they probably decay ſooner, which might 
be the cauſe ſo few were found here. I pro. 


ceeded then to make a perpendicular cut 
through the body of the barrow, that I might 


examine its internal ſtructure. This paſſed 
about three feet from its center; was opened 
to the former ſurface of the earth, and was 
wide enough for a man to walk through and 
examine its ſides. At the bottom, that iz, 
on the level of the circumjacent plain, [ 
found bones; abovetheſeafew ſtones, brought 
from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and from 
the river one-eighth of a mile off; then a 
large interval of earth, then a ſtratum of 
bones, and ſo on. At one end of the ſection 
were four ſtrata of bones plainly diſtinguiſh- 
able; at the other, three; the ſtrata in one 
part not ranging with thoſe in another. The 
bones neareſt the ſurface were leaſt decayed, 
No holes were diſcovered in any of them, as 
if made with bullets, arrows, or other wen- 
pons. I conjectured that in this barrov 
might have been a thouſand ſkeletons. Every 
one will readily ſeize the circumſtances above 
related, which militate againſt the opinion, 
that it covered the bones only of perſons 
fallen in battle; and againſt the tradition 
alſo, which would make it the common ſe— 
pulchre of a town, in which the bodies were 
placed upright, and touching each other, 
Appearances 
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I 
Appearances certainly indicate that it has 
derived both origin and growth from the 
accuſtomary collection of bones, and depo- 
ſition of them together; that the firſt collec- 
tion had been depoſited on the common ſur- 
face of the earth, a few ſtones put over it, 
and then a covering of earth, that the -ſe= 
cond had been laid on this, had covered 
more or leſs of it in proportion to the num- 
ber of bones, and was then alfo covered with 
earth; and fo on. The following are the 
particular circumſtances which give it this 
aſpect. 1. The number of bones. 2. Their 
confuſed poſition. 3. Their being in dif- 
ferent ſtrata, 4. The ſtrata in one part hav- 
ng no correſpondence with thoſe in another: 
z. The different ftates of decay in theſe 
ſtrata, which ſeem to indicate a difference in 
the time of inhumation 6. The exiſtence 
of infant bones among them. 

But on whatever occaſion they may have 
been made, they are of conſiderable notoriety 
among the Indians: for a party paſſing, 
about thirty years ago, through the part of 
the country where this barrow is, went 
through the woods directly to it, without 
any inſtructions or enquiry, and having ſtaid 
about it ſome time, with expreſſions which 
vere conſtrued to be thoſe of forrow, they 
returned to the high road, which they had 

M leſt 
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left about half a dozen miles to pay this 
viſit, and purſued their journey. There i; 
another barrow, much reſembling this in the 
low grounds of the South branch of She. 
nandoah, where it is croſſed by the road 
leading from the Rock-fiſh gap to Staun. 
ton. Both of theſe have, within theſe dozen 
years, been cleared of their trees and put 
under cultivation, are much reduced in their 
height, and ſpread in width, by the ploug, 
and will probably diſappear in time. There 
is another on a hill in the Blue ridge of 
mountains, a few miles North of Wood“ 
gap, which is made up of ſmall ſtones thrown 
together. This has been opened and found 
to contain human bones, as the others do, 
There are alſo many others in other parts of 
the country. 
Great queſtion has ariſen from whence 
came thoſe aboriginal inhabitants of Ame- 
rica? Diſcoveries, long ago made, were fuf- 
ficient to ſhew that a paſſage from Europe 
to America was always practicable, even to 
the imperfe& navigation of ancient times. 
In going from Norway to Iceland, from 
Iceland to Groenland, from Groenland to 
Labrador, the firſt traject is the wideſt : and 
this having been practiſed, from the earliel 
times of which we have any account of that 
part of the earth, it is not difficult to ſup- 
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[roſe that the ſubſequent trajects may have 


been ſometimes paſſed. Again, the late 
diſcoveries of Captain Cook, coaſting from 
Kamſchatka to California, have proved that, 
if the two continents of Aſia and America 
be ſeparated at all, it is only by a narrow 


ſtreight. So that from this ſide al ſo, inhabi- 


tants may have paſſed into America: and the 
reſemblance between the Indians of America 
and the Eaftern inhabitants of Aſia, would 
induce us to conjecture, that the former are 
the deſcendants of the latter, or the latter 
of the former: excepting indeed the Eſki- 
maux, who, from the ſame circumſtance of 
reſemblance, and from identity of language, 
muſt be derived from the Groenlanders, and 
theſeprovably from ſome of the northern parts 
of the old continent. A knowledge of their 
ſeveral languages would be the moſt certain 
evidence of their derivation which could be 
produced. In fact, it is the beſt proof of the 
affinity of nations which ever can be referred 
o. How many ages have elapſed ſince the 
Engliſh, the Dutch, the Germans, the Swiſs, 
the Norwegians, Danes and Swedes have ſe- 
parated from their common ſtock ? Yet how 
many more muſt elapſe before the proofs of 
their common origin, which exiſt in their 


ſcveral languages, will diſappear? It is to 


be lamented then, very much to be lamented, 
M 2 that 
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that we have ſuffered ſo many of the India 
tribes already to extinguiſh, without our 
having previouſly collected and depoſited in 
the records of literature, the general rudi. 
ments at leaſt of the languages they ſpoke, 
Were vocabularies formed of all the lan. 

guages ſpoken in North and South America, 
| preſerving their appellationsof the moſt com. 
mon objects in nature, of thoſe which muſt 
be preſent to every nation barbarous or ci- 
vilifed, with the inflections of their nouns 
and verbs, their principles of regimen and 
concord, and theſe depoſited in all the 
public libraries, it would furniſh opportu- 
nities to thoſe ſkilled in the languages of 
the old world to compare them with thel, 
now, or at any future time, and hence to 
conſtruct the beſt evidence of the derivation 
of this part of the human race. 
But imperfect as is our knowledge of the 
tongues ſpoken in America, it ſuffices to di- 
cover the following remarkable fact. Ar- 
ranging them under the radical ones to 
which they may be palpably traced, and 
doing the ſame by thoſe of the red men of 
Aſia, there will be found probably twenty in 
America, for one in Aſia, of thoſe radical 
languages, fo called becauſe, if they were 
ever the ſame, they have loſt all reſemblance 


to one another. A ſeparation into dialects 
2 | may 


k 

may be the work of a few ages only, but for 
two dialects to recede from one another till 
they have loſt all veſtiges of their common 
lorigin, muſt require an immenſe courſe of 
time; perhaps not leſs than many people 
give to the age of the earth. A greater 
number of thoſe radical changes of language 
having taken place among the red men of 
America, proves them of greater antiquity 
than thoſe of Aſia. 

I will now proceed to ſtate the nations and | 
numbers of the Aborigines which ſtill exiſt | 
in a reſpectable and independant form. And 
't- WF as their undefined boundaries would render it 
ol difficult to ſpecify thoſe only which may be 
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ele, WW vithin any certain limits, and it may not be f 1 
(0 unacceptable to preſent a more general view | 
ion of them, I will reduce within the form of a ; 
Catalogue all thoſe within, and circumja- | 
he cent to, the United States, whoſe names and 1 
f- numbers have come to my notice. Theſe | | 
u- are taxen from four different liſts, the firſt of - i: 
to which was given in the year 1759 to Ge- 3 
nd neral Stanwix by George Croghan, Deputy 10 
of agent for Indian affairs under Sir William Fo 
in Johnſon ; the ſecond was drawn up by a i 
al French trader of conſiderable note, reſident 1 
re among the Indians many years, and annexed 1 
ce WF to Colonel Bouquet's printed account of his 


is expedition in 1764. The third was made 1 
ay M 3 out 7 


'[ 166 ] 
out by Captain Hutchins, who viſited mt 
of the tribes, by order, for the purpoſe a 
learning their numbers in 1768. And the 
fourth by John Dodge, an Indian trader, u 


1779, except the numbers marked“, which 
are from other information. 


Where they reſide. 
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Georgia. 
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The following tribes are alſo mentioned: 


2 | | From the mouth of Ohio to 
5 7 [Lezar ; 400 | the mouth of Wabaſh. 
UW 

A Webings | 55 100 27" 5 below the 
5) Ouſaſoys. 1 On White creek, a branch of 
8 Grand Tuc.) 4: ] the Miffiſipi. 

6 | Linways — 1000 On the Miſſiſipi. 


Les Puans — 700 Near Puans bay. 
| Folle avoine - 359 Near Puans bay. 
8 J Ouanakina — 300 
Chiakaneſſou 350 | Conjoured to be abu of 
Machecous - 800 { the creeks. 
| counlelas — 200 


q North - weſt of L. Michigan, 
5 Miidcamis - 2000 to the heads of Miſſiſi pi, 
[ and up to L. Superior. 


df 6 s 1 
8 f Piankiſhas On and near the Wabaſh, to- 
Q I 800 0 


woo a wards the Illinois. 


But, apprehending theſe might be different 
appellations for ſome of the tribes already 


enumerated, I have not inſerted them in the 
table, but ſtate them ſeparately as worthy 


of further inquiry. The variations obſerv- 
able in numbering the ſame tribe may ſome- 
times be aſcribed to imperfe& information, 
and ſometimes to a greater or leſs com- 
prehenſion of ſettlements under the ſame, 


name. (7) 
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Counties. 
Towns, 


ſurate with the counties: 
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oo DU MY XII. 

A NOTICE of the counties, cities, town- 
ſhips, and villages? 

The counties have been enumerated un- 
der Query IX. They are 74 in number, of 
very unequal ſize and population. Of theſe 
35 are on the tide waters, or in that paral. 
lel; 23 are in the Midlands, between the 


tide waters and Blue ridge of mountains; $ 
between the Blue ridge and Alleghaney; and 


8 weſtward of the Alleghaney. 


The ſtate, by another diviſion, is formed 
into pariſhes, many of which are commen- 
but ſometimes a 
county comprehends more than one parih, 
and ſometimes a pariſh more than one coun- 
ty. This diviſion had relation to the reli- 
gion of the ſtate, a Parſon of the Anglican 
church, with a fixed falary, having been 
heretofore eſtabliſhed in each pariſh, The 


care of the poor was another object of the 


parochial diviſion, 


We have no townſhips. Our 


country 


being much interſected with navigable wa- 
ters, and trade brought generally to ou! 
doors, inſtead of our being obliged to go in 
queſt of it; has probably been one of the 
cauſes why we have no towns of any conſe- 

quence. 


VI. 


— 


E 

auence. Williamſburgh, which, till the 
year 1780, was the ſeat of our government, 
never contained above 1800 inhabitants; 
and Norfolk, the moſt populous town we 
ever had, contained but 6000. Our towns, 
but more properly our villages or hamlets, 
are as follows. 

On James river and its waters, Norfolk, 
Portſmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Smithfield, 
Williamſburgh, Peterſburg, Richmond the 
ſeat of our government, Mancheſter, Char- 
lotteſville, New London. | 

On York river and its waters, York, New- 
caſtle, Hanover. 


On Rappabannoc, Urbanna, Portroyal, 


Frederickſburg, Falmouth. 

On Patowmac and its waters, Dumfries, 
Colcheſter, Alexandria, Wincheſter, Staun- 
ton, 

On Ohio, Louiſville. 

There are other places at which, like 


ſome of the foregoing, the laws have ſaid 


there ſhall be towns; but Nature has ſaid 
there ſhall not, and they remain unworthy 
of enumeration. No, fol will probably be 
the emporium for all the trade of the Che- 
lapeak bay and its waters; and a canal of 8 
or 10 miles will bring to it all that of Albe- 
marle ſound and 1ts waters. Secondary to 
to this place, are the towns at the head of 


the 
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the tidewaters, to wit, Peterſburgh on Ap. 
pamattox, Richmond on James river, Ney. 
_ caſtle on York river, Alexandria on Patoy. 


mac, and Baltimore on the Patapſco. From 
theſe the diſtribution will be to ſubordinas 
ſituations in the country. Accidental cir. 
cumſtances however may controul the indi. 
cations of nature, and in no inſtances do 
they do it more W rnd than in the riſe 
ad fall of towns. 


K VIII. 

THE conſtitution of the ſtate, and its 
ſeveral charters? 

Queen Elizabeth by her letters- patent 
bearing date March 25, 1584, licenſed Sit 
Walter Raleigh to ſearch for remote heathen 
lands, not inhabited by Chriſtian people, 
and granted to him, in fee ſimple, all the 
ſoil within 200 leagues of the places where 


his people ſhould, within 6 years, make 


their dwellings or abidings; reſerving only, 


to herſelf and her ſucceſſors, their allegiance 
and one fifth part of all the gold and filver 


ore they ſhould obtain. Sir Walter imme— 


diately ſent out two ſhips which viſited 


Wococon ifland in North Carolina, and the 
2 | nex: 
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( 277.1 

next year diſpatched ſeven with 107 men, 
who ſettled in Roanoke iſland, about lati- 
tude 355. 500. Here Okiſko, king of the 
Weopomeiocs, in a full council of his peo- 
ple, is ſaid to have acknowledged himſelf 
the homager of the Queen of England, and, 
after her, of Sir Walter Raleigh. A ſupply 
of go men were ſent in 1586, and 150 in 
1587. With theſe laſt, Sir Walter ſent a 
Governor, appointed him twelve aſſiſtants, 
gwe them a charter of incorporation, and 
inſtructed them to ſettle on Cheſapeak bay. 
They landed however at Hatoraſk. In 1588, 
when a fleet was ready to ſail with a new 
ſupply of coloniſts and neceſſaries, they 
nere detained by the Queen to aſſiſt againſt 
the Spaniſh Armada. Sir Walter having 
now expended 40, ooo l. in theſe enterprizes, 
obſtructed occaſionally by the crown, with- 
out a ſhilling of aid from it, was under a 
neceflity of engaging others to adyenture 
their money. He therefore, by deed bear- 
ing date the 7th of March 1589, by the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh, Chief Gover- 
nor of Afſamacomoc, (probably Acomac), 
alas Wingadacoia, alias Virginia, granted 
to Thomas Smith and others, in conſidera- 
ton of their adventuring certain ſums of 
money, liberty of trade to his new country, 
free from all cuſtoms and taxes for ſeven 

„ years, 
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Li 
yeary, excepting the fifth part of the gold 
and ſilver ore to be obtained; and ſtipulated 
with them, and the other aſſiſtants, then in 
Virginia, that he would confirm the deed of 
incorporation which he had given in 138), 
with all the prerogatives, juriſdictions, roy. 
alties and privileges granted to him by the 
Queen. Sir Walter, at different times, ſent 
five other adventures hither, the laſt of 
which was in 1602: for in 1603 he was at- 
tainted, and put into cloſe impriſonment, 
which put an end to his cares over his in- 
fant colony, What was the particular fate 
of the coloniſts he had before ſent and 
ſeated, has never been known : whether they 
were murdered, or incorporated with the ſa- 
Vages. | 
Some gentlemen and merchants, ſup- 
poſing that by the attainder of Sir Walter 
Raleigh the grant to him was forfeited, not 
enquiring over carefully whether the ſen— 
tence of an Engliſh court could affect lands 
not within the juriſdiction of that court, 
petitioned king James for a new grant of 
Virginia to them. He accordingly executed 
a grant to Sir Thomas Gates and others, 
bearing date the gth of March 1607, under 
which, in the ſame year a ſettlement was 
effected at James-town and ever after main- 


tained, Of this grant however no part 
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d cular notice need be taken, as it was ſuper- 
ed Wl {ded by letters-patent of the ſame king, of 
in WF May 23, 1609, to the Earl of Saliſbury - 
of n ndothers, incorporating them by the name of 
„ de Treaſurer and Company of adventurers 
and planters of the City of London for 
he © the firſt colony in Virginia,“ granting to 


ont chem and their ſucceſſors all the lands in * 
o! Wi Virginia from Point Comfort along the ſea q 
t- coaſt to the northward 200 miles, and from 4 
It, the ſame point along the ſea coaſt to the 1 
f. ſouthward 200 miles, and all the ſpace from | I 
te this precinct on the ſea coaſt up into the ® 
nd land, Weſt. and North-weſt, from ſea to 1 
A ſea, and the iſlands within one hundred miles 8 
fa. of it, with all the commodities, juriſdictions, 1 

royalties, privileges, franchiſes and pre- emi- F 


I's nences within the ſame, and thereto and 


= 
3 
2 


i thereabouts, by ſea and land, appertaining, a 
ot in as ample manner as had before been 5 
"" Wl granted to any adventurer: to be held of 9 
0s the king and his ſucceſſors, in common ſoc- 1 
„ange, yielding one fifth part of the gold and 5 
a aver ore to be therein found, for all man- 3 
ed ner of ſervices ; eſtabliſhing a council in — 
T9 England for the direction of the enterpriſe, i 
. the members of which were to be choſen 7 
and diſplaced by the voice of the majority A 
2 of the company and adventurers, and were F 
1 to have the * and re vocation of i 

2 g9- Ws 
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governors, officers, and miniſters, which b 


them ſhould be thought needful for the ca 


lony, the power of eſtabliſhing laws an 
forms of government and magiſtracy, obj. 
gatory not only within the colony, bur al 
on the ſeas in going and coming to and fron 
it; authoriſing them to carry thither ay 
perſons who ſhould conſent to go, freeing 
them for ever from all taxes and 1mpoſitions 
on any goods or merchandize on 1mportatio1 
into the colony, or exportation out of it, e. 
cept the five per cent. due for cuſtom on al 
goods imported into the Britiſh dominiong, 
according to the ancient trade of merchants; 
which five per cent. only being paid, they 
might, within 13 months, re- export the ſam? 
goods into foreign parts, without any cul- 
tom, tax, or other duty, to the king or any 
his officers or deputies: with powers cf 
waging war againſt thoſe who ſhould annoy 
them: giving to the inhabitants of the c0- 
lony all the rights of natural ſubjects, as if 
born and abiding in England ; and declaring 
that theſe letters ſhould be conſtrued, in all 
doubtful parts, in ſuch manner as ſhould be 

moſt for the benefit of the grantees. | 
Afterwards, on the 12th of March 16152 
by other letters-patent, the king added to his 
former grants, all iſlands in any part of tbe 
ocean between the 30th and 41ſt degrees of 
latitude, 


det 
pre 
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Ulatitude, and within 300 leagues of any of 
: the parts before granted to the Treaſurer and 
company, not being poſſeſſed or inhabited 


by any other chriſtian prince or ſtate, nor 
within the limits of the northern colony. 

In purſuance of the authorities given to 
the company by theſe charters, and more 


| eſpecially of that part in the charter of 1609, 


which authoriſed them to eſtabliſh a form of 
government, they on the 24th of July 1621, 
by charter under their common ſeal, declared 
that from thenceforward there ſhould be two 
ſupreme councils in Virginia, the one to be 
called the council of ſtate, to be placed and 
diſplaced by the treaſurer, council in Eng- 
land, and company, from time to time, 
whoſe office was to be that of aſſiſting and 


the general aſſembly, to be convened by the 
goyernor once yearly or oftener, which was 
to conſiſt of the council of ſtate, and two 
burgeſſes out of every town, hundred, or 
plantation, to be reſpectively choſen by the 
inhabitants. In this all matters were to be 
decided by the greater part of the votes 
preſent; reſerving to the governor a nega- 
Uve voice; and they were to have power to 
treat, conſult, and conclude all emergent 
occaſions concerning the public weal, and 
o make laws for the behoof and govern- 

N 3 ment 


adviſing the governor; the other to be called 
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ment of the colony, imitating and follow. 
ing the laws and policy of England as nearly 
as might be: providing that theſe lays 
ſhould have no force till ratified in a general 
quarter court of the company in England, 
and rerurned under their common ſeal, and 
declaring that, after the government of the 
colony ſhould be well framed and ſettled, 
no orders of the council in England ſhould 
bind the colony unleſs ratified in the ſaid 
general aſſembly. The king and company 
quarrelled, and, by a mixture of law and 
force, the latter were ouſted of all their 
rights, without retribution, after having ex- 
pended 100,000]. in eſtabliſhing the colony, 
without the ſmalleſt aid from government. 
King James ſuſpended their powers by pro- 
clamation of July 15, 1624, and Charles I, 
took the government into his own hands, 
Both ſides had their partiſans in the colony : 
but in truth the people of the colony in ge- 
neral thought themſelves little concerned in 
the diſpute. There being three parties in- 
tereſted in theſe ſeveral charters, what paſſed 
between the firſt and ſecond it was thought 
could not affect the third. If the king ſeized 
on the powers of the company, they only 
paſſed into other hands, without increaſe ot 
diminution, while the rights of the people 
remained as they were. But they did not 

remain 


le 


„„ 
remain ſo long. The northern parts of their 
country were granted away to the Lords Bal- 
timore and Fairfax, the firſt of theſe obtain- 
ing alſo the rights of ſeparate juriſdiction and 


government. And in 1650 the parliament, 


conſidering itſelf as ſtanding in the place of 
their depoſed king, and as having ſucceeded 
to all his powers, without as well as within 
the realm, began to aſſume a right over the 
colonies, paſſing an act for inhibiting their 
trade with foreign nations. This fucceffion 
to the exerciſe of the kinoly authority gave 
the firſt colour for parliamentary interfer- 
ence with the colonies, and produced that 
fatal precedent which they continued to fol- 
low after they had retired, in other reſpects, 
within their proper functions. When this 
colony, therefore, which ftill maintained its 
oppoſition to Cromwell and the parliament, 


was induced in 1651 to lay down their arms, - 


tiey previouſly ſecured their moſt eſſential 
rights, by a ſolemn convention, which hav- 
ing never ſeen in print, I will here inſert 
literally from the records. 

*ARTICLES agreed on & concluded at 
James Cittie in Virginia for the ſurrender- 
ing and ſettling of that plantation under 
y obedience & goverment of the common 
* wealth of England by the Commiſſioners 
* of the Councill of ſtate by authoritie of 
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[ 1841) 
© the parliamt. of England & by the Grand 


© aſſembly of the Governour, Councill & 
© Burgeſles of that countrey. 


© Firſt it is agreed and conſted that the 


© plantation of Virginia, and all the inhabi- 
© rants thereof ſhall be and remaine in due 
© obedience and ſubjection to the Comon 
© wealth of England, according to ; lawes 
© there eſtabliſhed, and that this ſubmiſſion 
© and ſubſcription bee acknowledged a vo- 
© luntary act not forced nor conſtrained by 
© a conqueſt upon the countrey, and that 
© they ſhall have & enjoy ſuch freedomes 
and priviledges as belong to the free borne 
© people of England, and that the former 
government by the Comiſfions and In- 
ſtructions be void and null. 285 

agly, Secondly that the Grand aſſembly 
< as formerly ſhall convene & tranſact the 
affairs of Virginia wherein nothing is to be 
< acted or done contrarie to the government 
© of the Comon wealth of England & the 
© lawes there eſtabliſhed. 

< 3ly, That there ſhall be a full & totall 
* remiſſion and indempnitie of all acts, words, 
* or writeings done or ſpoken againſt the 
parliament of England in relation to the 
© lame, „„ | 

* 4ly, That Virginia ſhall have & enjoy 
y antient bounds and Lymitts granted by 

the 


A 


3 


« the charters of the former kings, and that 
we ſhall ſeek a new charter from the par- 


© Jiament to that purpoſe againſt any that 
© have intrencht upon; rights thereof. 


Fly, That all the pattents of land granted 


under the collony ſeale by any of the pre- 
« cedent governours ſhall be & remaine in 
© their full force & ſtrength. 

« 6ly, That the priviledge of haveing ffif- 
© tie acres of land for every perſon tranſ- 
ported in that collonie ſhall continue as 
— granted. 


ly, That; people of virginia have free 


trade as, people of England do enjoy to all 
© places and with all nations according to 
' Jawes of that common wealth, and that 


Virginia ſhall enjoy all priviledges equall 


with any Engliſh plantations in America. 
ly, That Virginia ſhall be free from all 
taxes, cuſtoms & impoſitions whatſoever, 


& none to be impoſed on them without 


© conſent of the Grand aſſembly, And ſoe 
that neither ffortes nor caſtles bee erected 
* or garriſons maintained without their con- 
* ſent, 

*gly, That noe charge ſhall be required 
from this country in reſpect of this pre- 
* ſent fleet. 

© Ioly, That for the future ſettlement of 
the countrey in their due obedience, the 

Engagement 
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{ 186 } 
Engagement ſhall be tendred to all; inha- 
bitants according to act of parliament made 
to that purpoſe, that all perfons who ſhall 
refuſe to ſubſcribe the ſaid engagement, 
ſhall have a yeare's time if they pleaſe to 
remove themſelves & their eſtates out of 
Virginia, and in the mean time during 
the ſaid yeare to have equall juſtice a; 


formerly. 
© 111y, That 


* uſe of the booke of com. 
mon prayer ſhall be permitted for one yearc 
enſueinge with referrence to the conſent of 
y major part of the pariſhes, provided that 
thoſe things which relate to kingſhipp or 
that government be not uſed publiquely, 
and the continuance of miniſters in their 
places, they not miſdemeaning themſelves, 
and the payment of their accuſtomed ques 
and agreements made with them reſpec- 
tively ſhall be left as they now ſtand dure. 
ing this enſueing yeare. 

< 12ly, That no man's cattell ſhall be 
queſtioned as „ companies unles ſuch as 
have been entruſted with them or have 
diſpoſed of them without order. 

© 13ly, That all ammunition, powder & 
armes, other then for private uſe, ſhall 
be delivered up, ſecuritie being given te 
make ſatisfaction for it. 

© 1419, 


1 


© 14ly, That all goods allreadie brought 
« hither by Dutch or others which are now 
© on ſhoar ſhall be free from ſurprizall, 

I Fly, That the quittrents granted unto 
© us by the late kinge for ſeaven yeares bee 
© confirmed. 

« 161y, That; commiſſioners for the par- 
© lament rubleribeing theſe articles engage 
© themſelves & the honour of the parlia- 
© ment for the full performance thereof: and 
that the preſent governour & council] 

& the burgeſſes do likewiſe ſubſcribe & 
' engage the whole collony on their parts. 

Ricn. BENNETT. — Seale, 

Wu. CLAIBORNE,———Seale, 

ED MOND CurTis. —— Seale. 

© Theiſe articles were ſigned & ſealed by 

the Commiſſioners of the Councill of ſtate 

for the Commonwealth of England the 

' twelveth day of March 1651. 
Then follow the articles ſtipulated by the 
governor and council, which relate merely 


o their own perfons and ropes and then 


the enſuing inftrument : 
An act of indempnitie made att the ſur- 
' tender of the countrey. 
© Whereas by the authoritie of the par- 
' lament of England wee the commiſſioners 
* appointed by the councill of ſtate autho- 
' ized thereto Raving brought a fleete & 
© force 
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force before James cittie in Virginia to re. 
duce that collonie under the obedience of 


the commonwealth of England, & finde- 


ing force raifed by the Governour & coun. 
trey to make oppoſition againſt the ſaid 
Meet whereby aſſured danger appearinge 
of the ruine & deſtruction of; plantation, 
for prevention whereof the Burgeſſes of all 
the ſeverall plantations being called to ad- 
viſe & aſſiſt therein, uppon long & ſerious 


debate, and in fad contemplatian of the 


greate miſeries & certaine deſtruction which 
were ſoe neerely hovering over the whole 
countrey; Wee the ſaid Comiſſioners have 
thought fitt & condeſcended and granted 
to ſigne & confirme under our hands, 
ſeales, & by our oath, Articles bearinge 


date with theiſe preſents, and do further | 


declare that by 5 authoritie of the par- 


liament & commonwealth of England de- 


rived unto us theire Comiſſioners, that ac- 
cording to the articles in generall wee have 
granted an act of indempnitie and oblivion 
to all the inhabitants of this colloney from 
all words, actions, or writings that have 
been ſpoken acted or writt againſt the par- 
lament or commonwealth of England or 
any other, perſon from the beginning of 
the world to this daye. And this wee 
have done that all the inhabitants of the 
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« collonie may live quietly & ſecurely under 
the comonwealth of England. And wee do 
© promiſe that the parliament and common- 
« wealth of England ſhall confirme & make 
good all thoſe tranſactions of ours. Witt- 
© nes our hands & ſeales this 12th of March 
1651. Richard Bennett—Seale, WX. Clai- 
© borne—Seale, Edm. Curtis —Seale. 

The colony ſuppoſed, that, by this ſolemn 
convention, entered into with arms in their 
hands, they had ſecured the * antient limits 
of their country, f its free trade, its ex- 
emption from I taxation but by their own 
aſſembly, and excluſion of & military force 
from among them. Yet in every of theſe 
points was this convention violated by ſub- 
ſequent kings and parliaments, and other 
infractions of their conſtitution, equally dan- 
gerous, committed. Their General Aſſem- 
bly, which was compoſed of the council of 
ſtate and burgeſſes, ſitting together and de- 
ciding by plurality of voices, was ſplit into 
two houſes, by which the council obtained a 
ſeparate negative on their laws. Appeals 
from their ſupreme court, which had been 
fed by law in their General Aſſembly, were 
arbitrarily revoked to England, to be there 
heard before the king and council. Inſtead 
of four hundred miles on the ſea coaſt, they 
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{ 290 ] 
were reduced, in the ſpace, of thirty year, 
to about one hundred miles. Their trade 
with foreigners was totally ſuppreſſed, and, 
when carried to Great-Britain, was there 
loaded with impoſts. It is unneceſſary, hoy. 
ever, to glean up the ſeveral inſtances of in- 
Jury, as ſcattered through American and Bri. 
tiſh hiſtory, and the more eſpecially as, by 
paſling on to the acceſſion of the prefent king, 
we ſhall find ſpecimens of them all, aggra. 
vated, multiplied and crouded within a ſmal 
compaſs of time, ſo as to evince a fixed de. 
ſign of conſidering our rights natural, con- 
ventional and chartered as mere nullities, 
The following is an epitome of the firſt fifteen 
years of his reign, The colonies were taxed 
internally and externally ; their eſſential in- 
tereſts ſacrificed to individuals in Great-Bri- 
tain; their legiſlatures ſuſpended; charters 
annulled ; trials by juries taken away; their 
perſons ſubjected to tranſportation acroſs the 
Atlantic, and to trial before foreign judi- 
catories; their ſupplications for redreſs 
thought beneath anſwer; themſelves pub- 
liſhed as cowards in the councils of their 


mother country and courts of Europe; arm- | 


ed troops ſent among them to enforce ſub- 
miſſion to theſe violences; and actual hoſti- 
lities commenced againſt them. No alterna- 
tive was preſented but reſiſtance, or uncon- 
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ditional ſubmiſſion. Between theſe could be 
vo heſitation. They cloſed in the appeal to 
arms. They declared themſelves indepen- 


gent States. They confederated together 
into one great republic; thus ſecuring to 
every ſtate the benefit of an union of their 
whole force. In each ſtate ſeparately a new 
form of government was eſtabliſhed. Of 


| ours particularly the following are the out- 


lines. The executive powers are lodged in 


the hands of a governor, choſen annually, 


and incapable of acting more than three 
years in ſeven, He is aſſiſted by a council 
of eight members. The judiciary powers 
are divided among ſeveral courts, as will be 
hereafter explained. Legiſlation is exerciſed 
by two houſes of aſſembly, the one called 
tie houſe of Delegates, compoſed of two 
members from each county, choſen annually 
by the citizens poſſeſſing an eſtate for life in 
Iod acres of uninhabited land, or 25 acres 


| vith a houſe on it, or in a houſe or lot in 


lome town: the other called the Senate, 
conſiſting of 24 members, choſen quadren- 
nally by the ſame electors, who for this 
purpoſe are diſtributed into 24 diſtricts. The 
concurrence of both houſes is neceſſary to 
the paſſage of a law. They have the ap- 
pointment of the governor and council, the 
judges of the ſuperior courts, auditors, at- 
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[ 192 J 
torney-general, treaſurer, regiſter of the land 
office, and delegates to congreſs. As the 
diſmemberment of the ſtate had never ha 
1ts confirmation, but, on the contrary, had 
always been the ſubject of proteſtation and 
complaint, that it might never be in our own 
power to raiſe ſcruples on that ſubject, or to 


an equ 
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diſturb the harmony of our new confederacy, 


Loudon, But leſt it ſhould be thought that 


al 


Between 


the grants to Maryland, Pennſylvania, and Tay 
the two Carolinas, were ratified, | the Blu 
This conſtitution. was formed when ve groueb 
were new and unexperienced in the ſcience 8 
of government. It was the firſt too which 
was formed in the whole United States. V An 
wonder then that time and trial have diſco- Wſplace 
vered very capital defects in it. pear 7 
1. The majority of the men in the ſtate, living 
who pay and fight for its ſupport, are un- WW half tl 
repreſented in the legiſlature, the roll of free- Wi of poſ 
holders intitled to vote, not including ge- gate 
nerally the half of thoſe on the roll of the ¶ vicini 
militia, or of the tax-gatherers. vernm 
2. Among thoſe who ſhare the repreſenta- N of co 
tion, the ſhares are very unequal. Thus the Wil their | 
county of Warwick, with only one hundred Wi {egiſla 
fighting men, has an equal repreſentation lf fore, 
with the county of Loudon, which has 1746. 5 
; | 
So that every man in Warwick has as much * 
influence in the government as 17 men n de mo 


„ 
zn equal interſperſion of ſmall among large 
ounties, through the whole ſtate, may pre- 


ent any danger of i in; ury to particular parts 
f it, we will divide it into diſtricts, and ſhew 


the proportions of land, of aghting men, and 


an 
' of repreſentation in each, 
OWN 
r to ? | Square Fighting'Dele- Sena- 
Eo miles, men. [gates tors. 
ic), ETD 


between the ſea-coaft and falls of 
the rivers — 
Between the falls of tha rivers a 
the 2 ridge of mountains c 
een t 1 | - 
n . and a | 11,07] 7,673] 16 | 2 
Between the Alleghaney ana” Ohio | $79,550] 4,458] 16 | 2 


*11,205| 19,012] 71 | 12 


18,759] 18,828 46 | $ 


Total - 1 121,525 49,9711149 | 24 


An inſpection of this table will ſupply the 
place of commentaries on it. It will ap- 
pear at once that nineteen thouſand men, 
living below the falls of the rivers, poſſeſs 
half the ſenate, and- want four members only 
of poſſeſſing a majority of the houſe of de- 
legates; a want more than ſupplied by the 
vicinity of their ſituation to the ſeat of go- 
rernment, and of courſe the greater degree 


their members may and will attend in the 


1 Wi legiſlature, Theſe nineteen thouſand, there- 
bre, living in one part of the country, give 
, =” 


* Of theſe, 542 are on the Eaſtern ſhore. 
F Of theſe, 22,616 are Eaftward of the meridian of 
the mouth of the Great Kanhaway. 


Q | law 


of convenience and punctuality with which 
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law to upwards of thirty thouſand, living i 
another, and appoint all their chief officer 
executive and judiciary, From the difference 
of their ſituation and circumſtances, their 
intereſts will often be very different. 

3. The ſenate is, by its conſtitution, to 
homogeneous with the houſe of delegate, 
Being choſen by the ſame electors, at the 
ſame time, and out of the ſame ſubjects, the 
choice falls of courſe on men of the ſame 
deſcription. The purpoſe of eſtabliſhing dif. 
ferent houſes of legiſlation is to introduce 
the influence of different intereſts or different 
principles. Thus in Great-Britain 1t 1s ſaid 
their conſtitution relies on the houfe of com- 
mons for honeſty, and the lords for wiſdom; 
which would be a rational reliance if honeſy 
were to be bought with money, and if vil 
dom were hereditary. In ſome of the Ame. 
rican ſtates the delegates and ſenators are Io 
choſen, as that the firſt repreſent the perſons, 
and the ſecond the property of the ſtate, But 
with us, wealth and wiſdom have equal chance 
for admiſſion into both houſes. We do not 
therefore derive from the ſeparation of our 
legiſlature into two houſes, thoſe benefit 
which a proper complication of principles is 
capable of producing, and thoſe which alone 
can compenſate the evils which may be pro- 


duced by their diſſenſions. 


4. All 


n 


4. All the powers of government, legiſla- 


tive, executive, and judiciary, reſult to the 


legiſlative body. The concentrating theſe 
in the ſame hands 1s preciſely the definition of 
deſpotic government. It will be no allevia- 
tion that theſe powers will be exerciſed by 
a plurality of hands, and not by a ſingle one. 


173 deſpots would ſurely be as oppreſſive as 


one. Let thoſe who doubt it turn their eyes 
on the republic of Venice. As little will it 
avail us that they are. choſen by ourſelves. 
An elefive deſpotiſm was not the government, 
we fought for; but one which ſhould not 


only be founded on free principles, but in 


which the powers of government ſhould be 
ſo divided and balanced among ſeveral bo- 
dies of magiſtracy, as that no one could tran- 
ſcend their legal limits, without being effec- 
tually checked and reſtrained by the others. 
For this reaſon that convention, which paſſed 


the ordinance of government, laid its foun- 


dation on this baſis, that the legiſlative, exe- 
cutive and judiciary departments ſhould be 
ſeparate and diſtin; fo that no perſon ſhould 
exerciſe the powers of more than one of them 
at the ſame time. But no barrier was pro- 
vided between theſe ſeveral powers. The 
judiciary and executive members were left 
dependant on the legiſlative, for their ſub- 
liſtence in office, and ſome of them for their 

| O 2 continuance 
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continuance in it. If therefore the legiſa 
ture aſſumes executive and judiciary power, 
no oppoſition is likely to be made; nor, if 
made, can it be effectual; becauſe in tha 
caſe they may put their proceedings into the 
form of an act of aſſembly, which will render 
them obligatory on the other branches. They 
have accordingly, in many inſtances, decided 
rights which ſhould have been left to judi. 
Clary controverſy: and the direction of the 
executive, during the whole time of their 
ſeſſion, is becoming habitual and familiar, 
And this is done with no ill intention. The 
views of the preſent members are perfect 
upright. When they are led out of their 
regular province, it is by art in others, and 
inadvertence in themſelves. And this wil 
probably be the caſe for ſome time to come. 
But it will not be a very long time. Man- 
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kind ſoon learn to make intereſted uſes of Wi than 
every right and power which they poſſeſs, or after 
may aſſume. The public money and public confi 
liberty, intended to have been depoſited witi ſerve 
three branches of magiſtracy, but found in- 5. 
- advertently to be in the hands of one only, the « 
will ſoon be diſcovered to be ſources of WM nuan, 
wealth and dominion to thoſe who hold BF ſubſi 
them; diſtinguiſhed too by this tempting comp 


circumſtance, that they are the inſtrument, verng 


as well as the object of acquiſition. With ef the 
| money 
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money we will get men, ſaid Cæſar, and 1 
ith men we will get money. Nor ſhould 
our aſſembly be deluded by the integrity of 


their own purpoſes, and conclude that theſe 
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tie Nonlimited powers will never be abuſed, be- 1 
der Ncauſe themſelves are not diſpoſed to abuſe 10 


icy chem. They ſhould look forward to a time, 
{ed nd that not a diſtant one, when corruption 
di- in this, as in the country from which we de- 
che WW rive our origin, will have ſeized the heads of 
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cir government, and be ſpread by them through 4 
r. che body of the people; when they will pur- 9 
he Wl chaſe the voices of the people, and maxe Þ 
em pay the price. Human nature is the „ 
Ar ſame on every ſide of the Atlantic, and will a 
il WW be alike influenced by the ſame cauſes. The A 
il time to guard againſt corruption and tyranny, % 
e. is before they ſhall have gotten hold on us. 5 
I lt is better to keep the wolf out of the fold, bt | 
If than to truſt to drawing his teeth and talons i 
vi after he ſhall have entered. To render theſe F 
0 conſiderations the more cogent, we muſt ob- 9 
ere in addition, 1 
4 5. That the ordinary legiſlature may alter 1 
„ae conſtitution itſelf. On the diſconti- 1 
j nuance of aſſemblies, it became neceſſary to j# 
d ibliitute in their place ſome other body, 3 | 
5 WH competent to the ordinary buſineſs of go! 3ſt 
5 vernment, and to the calling forth the powers 15 
1 of the ſtate for the maintenance of our oppo- | 1 
7 O 3 ſitior 1 
13 a 1 
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ſition to Great-Britain. Conventions were had 1 
therefore introduced, conſiſting of two dele. ple i 
gates from each county, meeting together they 
and forming one houſe, on the plan of the WM So t 
former houſe of Burgeſſes, to whoſe place; Mill than 
they ſucceeded. Theſe were at firſt choſen Ing 
anew for every particular ſeſſion. But in lie, 


March 1775, they recommended to the peo- pow 
ple to chuſe a convention, which ſhould con- ties 
tinue in office a year. This was done ac- ture 
cordingly in April 1775, and in the July fu. Wl © £ 
lowing that convention paſſed an ordinance Opp 
for the election of delegates in the month 22 
of April annually. It is well known, that in ft 
July 1775, a ſeparation from Great-Britain leg 
and eſtabliſhment of Republican government it 
had never yet entered into any perſon's mind. po 
A convention therefore, choſen under that all 
ordinance, cannot be ſaid to have been be 
choſen for purpoſes which certainly did not dec 
exiſt in the minds of thoſe who paſſed it. * 
Under this ordinance, at the annual election far 
in April 1776, a convention for the year was 1 
choſen. Independance, and the eftabliſh- ſy 
ment of a new form of government, were not = 
even yet the objects of the people at large. 3 
One extract from the pamphlet called Com- = 
mon Senſe had appeared in the Virginia pi- Reg 
pers in February, and copies of the pamphlet " 
itſelf had got into a few hands. But the idea : 


4 had 
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had not been opened ro the maſs of the peo- 
ple in April, much leſs can it be ſaid that 
they had made up their minds in its favor. 


| So that the electors of April 1776, no more 


than the legiſlators of July 1775, not think- 
ing of independance and a permanent repub- 
lic, could not mean to velt in theſe delegates 
powers of eſtabliſhing them, or any authori- 
tics other than thoſe of the ordinary legiſla- 
ture. So far as a temporary organization 


of government was neceſſary to render our 


oppoſition energetic, ſo far their organization 
was valid. But they received in their crea- 
tion no powers but what were given to every 
legiſlature before and ſince. They could 


not therefore paſs an act tranſcendant to the 
powers of other legiſlatures. If the preſent 


aſſembly paſs any act, and declare it ſhall 
be irrevocable by ſubſequent aſſemblies, the 
declaration is merely void, and the act re- 
pealable, as other acts are. So far, and no 
farther authorized, they organized the go- 
vernment by the ordinance entitled a Con- 
ſtitution or Form of government. It pre- 
tends to no higher authority than the Other 
ordinances of the ſame ſeſſion; it does not 
lay, that it ſhall be perpetual; that it ſhall be 
unalterable by other legiſlatures; that it ſhall 


be tranſcendant above the powers of thoſe, 


who they knew would have equal power 
wich themſelves. Not only the ſilence of 
O 4 0 
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the inſtrument is a proof they thought it 
would be alterable, but their own practice 
alſo: for this very convention, meeting as a 
Houſe of Delegates in General Aſſembly with 
the new Senate in the autumn of that year, 
| paſſed acts of aſſembly in contradiction to 
their ordinance of government; and every 
aſſembly from that time to this has done the 
ſame. I am ſafe therefore in the poſition, 
that the conſtitution itſelf is alterable by the 
ordinary legiſlature, Though this opinion 
ſeems founded on the firſt elements of com. 
mon ſenſe, yet is the contrary maintained 
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by ſome perſons, 1. Becauſe, ſay they, the conſti 
conventions were veſted with every power vertil 
neceſſary to make effectual oppoſition to 2 pri 
Great-Britain, But to complete this argu- ab in 
ment, they muſt go on, and ſay further, that Kat 
effectual oppoſition could not be made to jurid! 
Great-Britain, without eſtabliſhing a form of ginal 
government perpetual and unalterable by tle thene 
legiſlature; which is not true. An oppoſi- Engl 
tion which at ſome time or other was to © 19 
come to an end, could not need a perpetual ved 
inſtitution to carry it on: and a govern- nas T 
ment, amendable as its defects ſhould be diſ- in pc 
covered, was as likely to make effectual re- it is 
ſiſtance, as one which ſhould be unalterably ; 
wrong. Beſides, the aſſemblies were as much 4 g 


veſted with all powers requiſite for reſiſtance Ml :.4,, 
bv. oe 8 7 4 +» . ; : a8 . j 


11 


38 the conventions were. If therefore theſe 
powers included that of modelling the form 
of government in the one caſe, they did ſo 


in the other. The aſſemblies then as well 


3s the conventions may model the govern- 
ment; that is, they may alter the ordinance 
of government. 2. They urge, that if the con- 
yention had meant that this inſtrument ſhould 


be alterable, as their other ordinances were, 


they would have called it an ordinance: but 
they have called it a conſtitution, which ex 


vi termini means © an act above the power 


of the ordinary legiſlature,” I anſwer, that 
unſtitutio, conſtitutum, ſtatutum, lex, are con- 
yertible terms. © Conſtitutio dicitur jus quod 
z principe conditur.” * Conftitutum, quod 
ab imperatoribus reſcriptum ſtatutumve eſt.” 
f $tatutum, idem quod lex.“ Calvini Lexicon 
juridicum. Conſtitution and ſtatute were ori- 
ginally terms of the * civil law, and from 
thence introduced by Eccleſiaſtics into the 


| Engliſh law. Thus in the ſtatute 25 Hen. 8. 


e. 19. §. 1. © Conflitutions and ordinances are 
wed as ſynonimous. The term conſtitution 
has many other ſignifications in phyſics and 
in politics; but in Juriſprudence, whenever 
tis applied to any act of the legiſlature, it 


* To bid, to ſet, was the antient legiſlative word of 
tie Engliſh, LI. Hlotharii & Eadrici, Ll. Inae. LI. 
Lidwerdi, Ll. Aathelſtani. | 
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11 
invariably means a ſtatute, law, or ordinance, 
which is the preſent caſe. No inference then 
ol a different meaning can be drawn from 
the adoption of this title: on the contrary, 
we might conclude, that, by their affixing 
to it a term ſy nonimous with ordinance, or 
ſtatute, they meant it to be an ordinance or 
ſtatute. But of what conſequence is their 
meaning, where their power is denied? If 
they meant to do more than they had power 
to do, did this give them power? It is not 
the name, but the authority which renders 
an act obligatory. Lord Coke ſays, an 
t article: of the ſtatute 11 R. 2. c. 5. that 
© no perſon ſhould attempt to revoke any 
© ordinance then made, is repealed, for that 
© ſuch reſtraint is againſt the juriſdiction 
© and power of the parliament.” 4. inſt. 42, 
and again, though divers parliaments have 
© attempted to reſtrain ſubſequent parlis- 
© ments, yet could they never effect it; for 
< the latter parliament hath ever power to 
© abrogate, ſuſpend, qualify, explain, or 
© make void the former in the whole or in 
any part thereof, notwithſtanding any words 
« of reſtraint, prohibition, or penal;y, in the 
© former : for it is a maxim in the laws of 
the parliament, quod leges poſteriores 
* priores contrarias abrogant.” 4. inſt. 43.— 
To get rid of the magic ſuppoſed to be in 


the 
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| the word conſtitution, let us tranſlate it into 


its definition as given by thoſe who. think 
it above the power of the law; and let us 
ſuppoſe the convention inſtead of ſaying, 
We, the ordinary legiſlature, eſtabliſh a 
cnſtitution,” had faid, © We, the ordinary le- 
giſlature, eſtabliſh an act above the power of 
the ordinary legiſlature.” Does not this expoſe 
the abſurdity of the attempt? 3. But, ſay they, 
the people have acquieſced, and this has given 
it an authority ſuperior to the laws. It is 
true, that the people did not rebel againſt 
it: and was that a time for the people to riſe 
in rebellion? Should a prudent acquieſcence, 
at a critical time, be conſtrued into a con- 
firmation of every illegal thing done during 


that period? Beſides, why ſhould they rebel? 


At an annual election, they had choſen de- 


legates for the year, to exerciſe the ordinary 


powers of legiſlation, and to manage the great 
conteſt in which they were engaged. Theſe 
delegates thought the conteſt would be beſt 
managed by an organized government. They 
therefore, among others, paſſed an ordinance 
of gdvernment. They did not preſume to 
call it perpetual and unalterable. They well 
knew they had no power to make it ſo; 
that our choice of them had been for no ſuch 


purpoſe, and at a time when we could have 
a0 ſuch purpoſe in contemplation. Had an 
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unalterable form of government been medi. 
tated, perhaps we ſhould have choſen a dif. 

ferent ſer of people. There was no cauſe 
then for the people to riſe in rebellion. But 
to what dangerous lengths will this argument 
lead? Did the acquieſcence of the colonies 
under the various acts of power exerciſed 
by Great-Britain in our infant ſtate, confirm 
theſe acts, and ſo far inveſt them with the 
authority of the people as to render them un- 
alterable, and our preſent reſiſtance wrong? 
On every unauthoritative exerciſe of power 
by the legiſlature, muſt the people riſe in re- 
bellion, or their ſilence be conſtrued into a 
{ſurrender of that power to them? If fo, how 
many rebellions ſhould we have had already? 
One certainly for every ſeſſion of aſſembly. 
The other ſtates in the Union have been of 
opinion, that to render a form of government 
unalterable by ordinary acts of aſſembly, the 
people muſt delegate perſons with ſpecial 
powers. They have accordingly choſen ſpe- 
cial conventions to form and fix their go- 
vernments. The individuals then who main- 
tain the contrary opinion in this country, 
ſhould have the modeſty to ſuppoſe it pol- 
ſible that they may be wrong and the reſt 
of America right. But if there be only a 
poſſibility of their being wrong, if only a 
plauſible doubt remains of the validity of 
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the ordinance of government, is it not bet- 
ter to remove that doubt, by placing it on 
a bottom which none will diſpute ? If they 
be right, we ſhall only have the unneceſſary 
trouble of meeting once in convention. If 
they be wrong, they expoſe us to the hazard 
of having no fundamental rights at all. 
True it is, this is no time for deliberating 
on forms of government. While an enemy 
is within our bowels, the firſt object is to 
expel him. But when this ſhall be done, 
when peace ſhall be eſtabliſhed, and leiſure 
giren us for intrenching within good forms, 


4 the rights for which we have bled, let no 
* man be found indolent enough to decline a 
? little more trouble for placing them beyond 
. the reach of queſtion. If any thing more 
f be requiſite to produce a conviction of the 
t expediency of calling a convention, at a 
proper ſeaſon, to fix our form of govern- 
| ment, let it be the reflection, 
6. That the aſſembly exerciſes a power of 
. determining the Quorum of their own body 
a which may legiſlate for us. After the eſta- 


biſhment of the new form they adhered to 
the Lex majoris partis, founded in * common 


law as well as common right. It is the na- 


Bro. abr. Corporations. 31. 34. Hakewell, 93. 
Puff. Of, hom. I. 2. c. 6. F. 12. 
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cural law of every aſſembly of men, whoſe 
numbers are not fixed by any other lay, 
They continued for ſome time to require 
the preſence of a majority of their whole 
number, to paſs an act. But the Britiſh 
_ parliament fixes its own quorum : our for. 
mer aſſemblies fixed their own quorum; 
and one precedent in favour of power iz 
ſtronger than an hundred againſt it, The 
houſe of delegates therefore have Þ lately 
voted that, during the preſent dangerous 
invaſion, forty members ſhall be a houſe to 
proceed to buſineſs. They have been 
moved to this by the fear of not being able 
to collect a houſe. But this danger could 
not authorize them to call that a houſe 
which was none: and if they may fix it at 
one number, they may at another, till it 
loſes its fundamental character of being: 
repreſentative body. As this vote expires 
with the preſent invaſion, it is probable the 
former rule will be permitted to revive : be- 
cauſe at preſent no ill is meant. The power 
however of fixing their own quorum has 
been avowed, and a precedent ſet. From 
forty it may be reduced to four, and from 
four to one: from a houſe to a committee, 
from a committee to a chairman or ſpeake!, 
and thus an oligarchy or monarchy be ſub- 


June 4, 1781. 
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1 
ſtuuted under forms ſuppoſed to be regular. 
Omnia mala exempla ex bonis orta ſunt: 
« ſed ubi imperium ad ignaros aut minus 
bonos pervenit, novum illud exemplum 
© ab dignis et idoneis ad indignos et non 
© jdoneos fertur.” When therefore it is con- 
idered, that there is no legal obſtacle to the 
aſſumption by the aſſembly of all the powers 
legiſlative, executive, and judiciary, and that 
theſe may come to the hands of the ſmalleſt 
rag of delegation, ſurely the people will ſay, 
and their repreſentatives, while yet they 
have honeſt repreſentatives, will adviſe them 
to ſay, that they will not acknowledge as 
laws any acts not conſidered and aſſented to 
by the major part of their delegates. | 

In enumerating the defects of the conſti- 
tution, it would be wrong to count among 
them what is only the error of particular 
perſons. In December 1776, our circum- 
ltances being much diſtreſſed, it was pro- 
poſed in the houſe of delegates to create a 


arator, inveſted with every power legiſla- 


tive, executive and judiciary, civil and mili- 
tary, of life and of death, over our perſons 
and over our properties: and in June 1781, 
again under calamity, the fame propoſition 
Was repeated, and wanted a few votes only 
of being paſſed, One who entered into this 


conteſt from a pure love of liberty, and a 
| {ſenſe 


- 
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ſenſe of injured rights, who determined to 
make every ſacrifice, and to meet every 
danger, for the re-eſtabliſnment of thoſe 
rights on a firm baſis, who did not mean to 
expend his blood and ſubſtance for the 
wretched purpoſe of changing this maſter 
for that, but to place the powers of govern- 
ing him in a plurality of hands of his own 
choice, ſo that the corrupt will of no one 
man might in future oppreſs him, muſt 
ſtand confounded and diſmayed when he is 
told, that a conſiderable portion of that plu- 
rality had meditated the ſurrender of them 
into a ſingle hand, and, in lieu of a limited 
monarch, to deliver him over to a deſpotic 
one! How muſt we find his efforts and 
ſacrifices abuſed and baffled, if he may ſtill 
by a ſingle vote be laid proſtrate at the feet 
of one man! In God's name, from whence 
have they derived this power? It is from 
our ancient laws? None ſuch can be pro- 
duced. Is it from any principle in our new 
conſtitution, expreſſed or implied? Every 
lineament of that expreſſed or implied, is in 
full oppoſition to it. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is, that the ſtate ſhall be governed as 3 
commonwealth, It provides a republican 
organization, proſcribes under the name of 
prerogative the exerciſe of all powers unde- 


fined by the laws; places on this baſis the 
| | whole 
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whole ſyſtem of our laws; and, by conſo- 


lidating them together, chuſes that they 
ſhall be left to ſtand or fall together, never 


providing for any circumſtances, nor admit- 
[ting that ſuch could ariſe, wherein either 


hould be ſuſpended, no, not for a moment, 
Our antient laws expreſsly declare, that 
thoſe who are but delegares themſelves ſhall 
not delegate to others powers which require 
judgment and integrity in their exerciſe, 
Or was this propoſition moved on a ſuppoſed 
right in the movers of abandoning their 
poſts in a moment of diſtreſs? The ſame 
laws forbid the abandonment of that poſt, 
even on ordinary occaſions; and much more 
a transfer of their powers into other hands 


and other forms, without conſulting the peo- 


ple. They never admit the idea that theſe, 
like ſheep or cattle, may be given from 
hand to hand without an appeal to their own 
vill. -Was it from the neceſſity of the cafe? 
Neceſſities which diſſolve a government, do 
not convey its authority to an oligarchy of 
z monarchy, They throw back, into the 
hands of the people, the powers they had 
delegated, and leave them as individuals to 
ſhift for themſelves. A leader may offer, 
but not impoſe himſelf, nor be impoſed on 
them. Much leſs can their necks be ſub- 
mitted to his ſword, their breath be held at 


4 his 


5 


his will or caprice. The neceſſity whic 
ſhould operate theſe tremendous effec; 
ſhould at leaſt be palpable and irreſiſtib| 
Yet in both inſtances, where it was feare, 
or pretended with us, it was belied by th 
event. It was belied too by the precedin 
experience of aur ſiſter fates, ſeveral d 
whom had grappled through greater dif. 
culties without abandoning their forms d 
government. When the propoſition ws 
firſt made, Maſſachuſets had found even the 
government of committees ſufficient to can 
them through an invaſion. But we at th 
time of that, propoſition were under no in 
ſion. When the ſecond was made, ther 
had been added to this example thoſe d 
Rhode-Iſland, New-York, New-Jerſey, and 
Pennſylvania, in all of which the republican 
form had been found equal to the taſk d 
carrying them through the ſevereſt trials 
In this ſtate alone did there exiſt ſo little 
virtue, that fear was to be fixed in the hearts 
of the people, and to become the motive « 
their exertions and the principle of their g% 
vernment ? The very thought alone was tre 
ſon againſt the people; was treaſon again 
. general; as rivetting for eier 
the chains which bow down their necks, 0 
giving to their oppteſſors a proof, which 
abex. would have trumpeted through tt 
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univerſe, of the imbecility of republican go- 
vernment, in times of preſſing danger, to 
ſhield them from harm. Thoſe who aſſume 
the right of giving away the reins of go- 
vernment in any caſe, muſt be ſure that the 
herd, whom they hand on to the rods and 
hatchet of the dictator, will lay their necks 
on the block when he ſhall nod to them. 
But if our aſſemblies ſuppoſed ſuch a reſig- 
nation in the people, I hope they miſtook 


their character. I am of opinion, that the 


government, inſtead of being braced and 
invigorated for greater exertions under their 
difficulties, would have been thrown back 
upon the bungling machinery of county 
committees for adminiſtration, till a con- 
vention could have been called, and its wheels 
again ſet into regular motion. What a 
cruel moment was this for creating ſuch an 
embarraſſment, for putting to the proof the 


attachment of our countrymen to republican 


government! Thoſe who meant well, of the 
advocates for this meaſure, (and moſt of 
them meant well, for I know them per- 
ſonally, had been their fellow-labourers in 
the common cauſe, and had often proved 


the purity of their principles), had been ſe- 


duced in their judgment by the example of 
an ancient republic, whoſe conſtitution and 
circumſtances were fundamentally different. 

F:2 | They 
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They had ſought this precedent in the hi- 
tory of Rome, where alone it was to be 
found, and where at length too it had proved 
fatal. 
rent by the moſt bitter factions and tumults, 
where the government was of a heavy- handed 
unfeeling ariſtocracy, over a people fero- 
cious, and rendered deſperate by poverty 
and wretchedneſs; tumults which could not 
be allayed under the moſt trying circum- 
ſtances, but by the omnipotent hand of 2 
ſingle deſpot. Their conſtitution therefore 
allowed a temporary tyrant to be erected, 


under the name of a Dictator; and that 
temporary tyrant, after a few examples, be- 


came perpetual. They miſapplied this pre- 
cedent to a people, mild in their diſpoſi- 
tions, patient under their trial, united for 
the public liberty, and affectionate to their 
leaders. But if from the conſtitution of the 
Roman government there reſulted to their 
Senate a power of ſubmitting all their rights 
to the will of one man, does it follow, that 
the aſſembly of Virginia have the ſame au- 
thority 2 What clauſe in our conſtitution has 
fubſtiruted that of Rome, by way of reſi- 
duary proviſion, for all caſes not otherwiſe 
provided for? Or if they may ſtep ad libi- 
cum into any other form of government for 


precedents: to rule us by, for what oppreſ- 
ſion, 


They had taken it from a republic, 
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ſion may not a precedent be found in this 
world of the bellum omnium in omnia ?— 
Searching for the foundations of this pro- 
poſition, I can find none which may pretend 
a colour of right or reaſon, but the defect 
before developed, that there being no bar- 
rier between the legiflative, executive, and 
judiciary departments, the legiſlature may 
ſeize the whole: that having ſeized it, and 
poſſeſſing a right to fix their own quorum, 
they may reduce that quorum to one, whom 
they may call a chairman, ſpeaker, dictator, 


or by any other name they pleaſe, Our 


ſituation is indeed perilous, and I hope my 
countrymen will be ſenſible of it, and will 
apply, at a proper ſeaſon, the proper re- 
medy; which is a convention to fix the con- 
ſtitution, to amend its defects, to bind up 
the ſeveral branches of government by cer- 
tain laws, which when they tranſgreſs their 
acts ſhall become nullities; to render unne- 
ceſſary an appeal to the people, or in other 
words a rebellion, on every infraction of 
their rights, on the peril that their acqui- 
eſcence ſhall be conſtrued into an intention 
to ſurrender thoſe rights. 
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QUE 0” IV. 


THE adminiſtration of juſtice and de- 
ſcription of the laws ? 

The ſtate 1s divided into counties. In 
every county are appointed magiſtrates, 
called juſtices of the peace, uſually from 


eight to thirty or forty in number, in pro- 


Portion to the ſize of the county, of the 
moſt diſcreet and honeſt inhabitants. They 
are nominated by their fellows, but com- 


miſſioned by the governor, and act without 


reward. Theſe magiſtrates have juriſdiction 
both criminal and civil. If the queſtion 


before them be a queſtion of law only, they 


decide on it themſelves; but if it be of 
fact, or of fact and law combined, it muſt 
be referred to a jury. In the latter caſe, of 
a combination of law and fact, it is uſual 
for the jurors to decide the fact, and to refer 
the law ariſing on it to the deciſion of the 
judges. But this diviſion of the ſubject lies 


with their diſcretion only. And if the quel- 


tion relate to any point of public liberty, or 
if it be one of thoſe in which the judges 
may be ſuſpected of bias, the jury under- 
take to decide both law and fact. 


be miſtaken, a deciſion againſt right, which 
is caſual only, is leſs dangerous to the ſtate, 
. and 
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nd leſs afflicting to the loſer, than one 
which makes part of a regular and uniform 
ſyſtem. In truth, it is better to toſs up croſs 
and pile in a cauſe, than to refer it to a 
judge whole mind is warped by any motive 
whatever, in that particular caſe. But the 
common ſenſe of twelve honeſt men gives 
{ill a better chance of juſt deciſion, than the 
hazard of croſs and pile. Theſe zudges exe- 
cute their proceſs by the ſheriff or coroner 
of the county, or by conſtables of their own 
appointment. If any free perſon commit 
an offence againſt the commonwealth, if it 
be below the degree of felony, he is bound 
by a juſtice to appear before their court, to 
anſwer it on indictment or information. It 
it amount to felony, he is committed to jail, 
2 court of theſe juſtices is called; if they on 
examination think him guilty, they fend him 
to the jail of the general court, before which 
court he 1s to be tried firſt by a grand jury 


of 24, of whom 13 muſt concur in opinion: 


if they find him guilty, he is then tried by 
ajury of 12 men of the county where the 
otence was committed, and by their verdict, 
which muſt be unanimous, he is acquitted 
or condemned without appeal. If the cri- 
minal be a ſlave the trial by the county court 
is final. In every caſe however, except that of 
high treaſon, there reſides in the governor a 

4 power 


E 
power of pardon. In high treaſon, the par. 
don can only flow from the general aflembly. 
In civil matters theſe juſtices have juriſdic. 
tion in all caſes of whatever value, not ap- 
pertaining to the department of the admi- 


ralty. This juriſdiction is twofold. If the 
matter in diſpute be of leſs value than 3. 
dollars, a ſingle member may try it at any 
time and place within his county, and may 
award execution on the goods of the party 
caſt, If it be of that or greater value, it is 
determinable before the county court, which 
conſiſts of four at the leaſt of thoſe juſtices, 
and aſſembles at the court-houſe of the 
county on a certain day in every month. 
From their determination, if the matter be 
of the value of ten pounds ſterling, or con- 
cern the title or bounds of lands, an appeal 
lies to one of the ſuperior courts. 

There are three ſuperior courts, to wit, 
the high-court of chancery, the general 
court, and court of admiralty. The firſt 
and ſecond of theſe receive appeals from the 
county courts, and alſo have original juri- 
diction where the ſubject of controverly 
is of the value of ten pounds ſterling, oi 
where it concerns the title or bounds of land. 
The juriſdiction of the admiralty is original 
altogether. The high-court of chancery is 


compoſed of three judges, the general court 
= | 2 0 
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of five, and the court of admiralty of three. 


The two firſt hold their ſeflions at Richmond 
at ſtated times, the chancery twice in the 
year, and the general court twice for buſi- 
neſs civil andi criminal, and twice more for 
criminal only. The court of admiralty fits 
at Williamſburgh whenever a controverſy 
ariſes. | | 

There is one ſupreme court, called the 
court of appeals, compoſed of the judges of 
the three ſuperior courts, aſſembling twice a 
year at ſtated times at Richmond. This 
court receives appeals in all civil caſes from 


each of the ſuperior courts, and determines - 


them finally. But it has no original juriſ- 
diction. | 
If a controverſy ariſe between two foreign- 


ers of a nation in alliance with the United 
States, it is decided by the Conſul for their 


State, or, if both parties chule it, by the 
ordinary courts of juſtice. If one of the 
parties only be ſuch a foreigner, it is triable 
before the courts of juſtice of the country. 
But if it ſhall have been inſtituted in a 
county court, the foreigner may remove it 
into the general court, or court of chancery, 


who are to determine it at their firſt ſeflions, 


a they muſt alſo do if it be originally com- 
menced before them, In caſes of life and 
death, ſuch foreigners have a right to be 

tried 
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tried by a jury, the one half foreigners, the Ni re. 
other natives. = 
All public accounts are ſettled with a nd, 
board of auditors, conſiſting of three mem. Ncatior 
bers, appointed by the general aſlembly, 
any two of whom may act. But an indivi- 
dual, diſſatisfied with the determination of 
that board, may carry his caſe into the Pro- 
per ſuperior court. ene, 
A deſcription of the laws. public 
The general aſſembly was conſtituted, artist 
has ih already ſhewn, by letters-patent of N beciß 
March the gth, 1607, in the 4th year of the Del 
reign of James the Firſt. The laws of Eng- WE mikir 
land ſeem to have been adopted by conſent bes, 
of the ſettlers, which might eaſily enough Mi their 
be done whilft they were few and living all WM aint 
together. Of ſuch adoption however we have 
no other proof than their practice, till the 
year 1661, when they were expreſsly adopted 
by an act of the aſſembly, except ſo far 2s 
© a difference of condition” rendered them 
inapplicable. Under this adoption, the rule, 
in our courts of judicature was, that the 
common law of England, and the general 
ſtatutes previous to the 4th of James, were 
in force here; but that no ſubſequent ſta- 
tutes were, unleſs we were named in then, | 
ſaid the judges and other partiſans of the WM bro: 


crown, but named or not named, ſaid thoſe may 
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o reflected freely. It will be unneceſſary 


9 attempt a deſcription of the laws of Eng- 
a ad, as that may be found in Engliſh pub- 


th 


c 


n- cations. To thoſe which were eſtabliſhed 6 
ly, ere, by the adoption of the legiſlature, have | ni : 
ri Ween ſince added a number of acts of aſſem- 1 
of bly paſſed during the monarchy,. and ordi- | 1 
0- Whinces of convention and acts of aſſembly it} 

eted ſince the eſtabliſhment of the re- 9 

public. The following variations from the 1 
as N ritiſn model are perhaps worthy of being [0 
of ſpecified. | 10 
ne Debtors unable to pay their debts, and 9 
g- naking faithful delivery of their whole ef- 9 
nt eds, are releaſed from confinement, and 5 Wh. 
h ticic perſons for ever diſcharged from re- ly; 
aint for ſuch previous debts: but any fl 
e property they may afterwards acquire will be 7 
1c ſübject to their creditors. "v1 
d The poor, unable to ſupport themſelves, = 
2g we maintained by an aſſeſſment on the tithe- v0 
m dle perſons in their pariſh. This aſſeſſment | 60 
, s levied and adminiſtered by twelve perſons FRY 
ic in cach pariſh, called veſtrymen, originally "Mi 
al Wi choſen by the houſekeepers of the pariſh, 1 
re but afterwards filling vacancies in their own | 
i- WJ body by their own choice. Theſe are uſually 1704 
Ny the moſt diſcreet farmers, ſo diſtributed bi: 
ic rough their pariſh, that every part of it | oy 
e max be under the immediate eye of ſome one 1 
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of them. They are well acquainted with 
the details and ceconomy of private life, and 


hoſe p! 
omfor! 


they find ſufficient inducements to execut Mint 
their charge well, in their philanthropy, in rollin, 
the approbation of their neighbours, and Mk, 1. 
the diſtinction which that gives them. The erer 
poor who have neither property, friends, nor Nffces, 
ſtrength to labour, are boarded in the houſe eighb 
of good farmers, to whom a ſtipulated ſun es wi 
is annually paid, To thoſe who are able to Ind wi 
help themſelves a little, or have friends fron “ i 
whom they derive ſome ſuccours, inadequate $ with 
however to their full maintenance, ſupple- eral | 
mentory aids are given, which enable them as 
ſa 


to live comfortably in their own houſes, or 
in the houſes of their friends. Vagabonds, 
without viſible property or vocation, are 
placed in workhouſes, where they are well } 
cloathed, fed, lodged, and made to labour. 
Nearly the fame method of providing for 
the poor prevails through all our ſtates; and 
from Savannah to Portſmouth you will fcl- 
dom meet a beggar. In the larger towns 
indeed they ſometimes preſent themſelves. 
Theſe are uſually foreigners, who have never 
abtained a ſettlement in any pariſh. I never 
yet ſaw a native American begging in the 
ſtreets or highways. A ſubſiſtence is eaſily 
gained here: and if, by misfortunes, they 
are thrown on the charities. of the world, 
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loſe provided by their own country are fo 
omfortable and ſo certain, that they never 
ink of relinquiſhing them to become 
rolling beggars. Their ſituation too, when 
ick, in the family of a good farmer, where 
very member is emulous to do them kind 
fices, where they are vifited by all the 
eighbours, who bring them the little rari- 
es which their ſickly appetites may crave, 

nd who take by rotation the nightly watch 
yer them, when their condition requires it, 
5 without compariſon better than in a ge- 
eral hoſpital, where the ſick, the dying, 
and the dead are crammed together, in the 
lame rooms, and often in the ſame beds. 
he diſadvantages, inſeparable from general 
hoſpitals, are ſuch as can never be counter- 
poiſed by all the regularities of medicine 
and regimen, Nature and kind nurſing fave 
a much greater proportion in our plain way, 
at a ſmaller expence, and with leſs abufe. 
One branch only of hoſpital inſtitution is 
anting with us; that is, a general eſtabliſn- 
ment for thoſe labouring under difficult caſes 
if chirurgery. The aids of this art are not 
quivocal, But an able chirurgeon cannot 
be had in every pariſh. Such a receptacle 
mould therefore be provided for thoſe pa- 
Kents: but no others ſhould be admitted. 
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Marriages muſt be ſolemnized either u valu 
ſpecial licence, granted by the firſt magiſtnit 


of the county, on proof of the conſent of th 5 
parent or guardian of either party under age dur! 
or after ſolemn publication, on three ſever firlt 
Sundays, at ſome place of religious worſhiy, pre. 
in the pariſhes where the parties reſide. Th ol: 
act of ſolemnization may be by the miniſter 1 
of any ſociety of Chriſtians, who ſhall hate 10 
been previouſly licenſed for this purpoſe by h 
the court of the county. Quakers and Me. to 
noniſts however are exempted from all thef ſim 
conditions, and marriage among them is 1 | 
be ſolemnized by the ſociety itſelf. act 

A. foreigner of any nation, not in open vu ex 
with us, becomes naturalized by removing the 
the ſtate to reſide, and taking an oath df ot 
fidelity: and thereupon acquires every rigit 
of a native citizen: and citizens may dive tu 
themſelves of that character, by declaring, pL 

by ſolemn deed, or in open court, that the Pe 
mean to expatriate themſelves, and no long 
to be citizens of this ſtate. N 

Conveyances of land muſt be regiſtered Cc: 
in the court of the county wherein they lie ol 
or in the general court, or they are void, # c( 
to creditors, and ſubſequent purchaſers. v. 
Slaves paſs by deſcent and dower as lands ci 

do. Where the deſcent is from a parent, the a 

heir is bound to pay an equal ſhare of the! n 


value 


[1283-71 
value in money to each of his brothers and 
liſters. 

Slaves, as well as als were r 
during the monarchy: but, by an act of the 
firſt republican aſſembly, all donees in tail, 
preſent and future, were veſted with the ab- 
ſolute dominion of the entailed ſubject, 


10 per cent. intereſt from their date. 

No perſon is allowed, in any other caſe, 
to take more than five per cent, per annum 
ſimple intereſt, for the loan of monies. 

Gaming debts are made void, and monies 
actually paid to diſcharge ſuch debts (if they 
exceeded 40 ſhillings) may be recovered by 
the payer within three months, or 18 any 
other perſon afterwards. 


Tobacco, flour, beef, pork, tar, pitch, and 


turpentine, muſt be inſpected by perſons 
publicly appointed, before r can be ex- 
ported. 

The erecting iron-works and mills is en- 
couraged by many privileges; with neceſſary 
cautions however to prevent their dams from 
obſtructing the navigation of the water- 
courſes. The general aſſembly have on ſe- 
veral occaſions ſnewn a great deſire to en- 
courage the opening the great falls of James 
and Patowmac rivers. As yet, however, 
neither of theſe have been effected. . 
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The laws have alſo deſcended to the pre- 
ſervation and improvement of the races of 
uſeful animals, ſuch as horſes, cattle, deer; 
to the extirpation of thoſe which are noxious, 
as wolves, ſquirrels, crows, blackbirds; and 
to the guarding our citizens againſt infectious 
_ diforders, by obliging ſuſpected veſſels com- 
ing into the ſtate, to perform quarantine, and 
by regulating the conduct of perſons having 
ſuch diſorders within the ſtate. 
The mode of acquiring lands, in the eat. 
lieſt times of our ſettlement, was by peti- 
tion to the general aſſembly. If the lands 
prayed for were already cleared of the In- 
dian title, and the aſſembly thought the prayer 
reaſonable, they paſſed the property by their 
vote to the petitioner. But if they had not 
yet been ceded by the Indians, it was neceſ- 
ſary that the petitioner ſhould - previouſly 
purchaſe their right. This purchaſe the aſ- 
ſembly verified, by enquiries of the Indian 
proprietors; and being ſatisfied of its reality 
and fairneſs, proceeded further to examine 
the reaſonableneſs of the petition, and its 
conſiſtence with policy; and, according to 
the reſult, either granted or rejected the pe- 
tition. The company alſo ſometimes, though 
very rarely, granted lands, independantly of 
the general aſſembly. As the colony in- 
creaſed, and individual applications for land 
| multiplied, 
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e. moultiplied, it was found to give too much 


of occupation to the general aſſembly to en- 
quire into and execute the grant in every 


to the governor the execution of them, un- 
der theſe rules. This they did by what have 
been uſually called the land laws, amending 
them from time to time, as their defects were 
dereloped. According to theſe laws, when 
an individual wiſhed à portion of unappro- 
priated land, he was to locate and ſurvey it 
by a public officer, appointed for that pur- 
roſe: its breadth was to bear a certain pro- 


executed by the governor: and the lands 
rere to be improved in a certain manner, 
within a_given time. From theſe regula- 
tons there reſulted to the ſtate a ſole and 


in excluſive power of taking conveyances of the 
5 Indian right of ſoil: ſince, according to them, 
Ic an Indian conveyance alone could give no 
s Wh'ight to an individual, which the laws would 
0 acknowledge. The ſtate, or the crown, 
5 thereafter, made general purchaſes of the 
h Indians from time to time, and the governor 
f parcelled them out by ſpecial grants, con- 
- ſormed to the rules before. deſcribed, which 
d t was not in his power, or in that of the 


, . | crown, 


ſpecial caſe. They therefore thought it bet · 
ter to eſtabliſh general rules, according to 
which all grants ſhould be made, and to leave 


portion to its length: the grant was to be 
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crown, to diſpenſe with. Grants, unaccom. 
panied by their proper legal circumſtances, 
were ſet aſide regularly by ſcire fecias, or by 
bill in Chancery. Since the eſtabliſhment 
of our new government, this order of thing 
is but little changed. An individual, wiſh. 
ing to appropriate to himſelf lands ſtill un- 
appropriated by any other, pays to the public 
treaſurer a ſum of money proportioned ty 
the quantity he wants. He carries the trea- 
ſurer's receipt to the auditors of public ac- 
compts, who thereupon debit the treaſurer 
with the ſum, and order the regiſter of the 
land-office to give the party a warrant for 
his land. With this warrant from the re- 
giſter, he goes to the ſurveyor of the county 


where the land lies on which he has caſt 


his eye. The ſurveyor lays it off for him, 
gives him its exact deſcription, in the form 
of a certificate, which certificate he returns 
to the land-office, where a grant is made 
out, and is ſigned by the governor. This 
veſts in him a perfe& dominion in his lands, 
tranſmiſſible to whom he pleaſes by deed 
or will, or by defcent to his heirs if he die 
inteſtate. | | 
Many of the laws which were in force 
during the monarchy being relative merely 
to that form of government, or inculcating 


principles inconſiſtent with republicaniſm, 
the 


r 
the firſt aſſembly which met after the eſta- 


bliſhment of the commonwealth appointed 
à committee to reviſe the whole code, to 


| reduce it into proper form and volume, 


and report it to the aſſembly. This work 
has been executed by three gentlemen, and 
reported ; but probably will not be taken 
up till a reſtoration of peace ſhall leave to 
the legiſlature leiſure to go through ſuch a 
work. 

The plan of the reviſal was this. The 
common law of England, by which is meant, 
that part of the Engliſh law which was ante- 
rior to the date of the oldeſt ſtatutes extant, 
is made the baſis of the work. It was thought 


dangerous to attempt to reduce it to a text: 


it was therefore left to be collected from the 
vſual monuments of it. Neceſſary alterations 


| i that, and ſo much of the whole body of 


the Britiſh ſtatutes, and of acts of aſſembly, 


as were thought proper to be retained, were 


digeſted into 126 new acts, in which ſimpli- 
city of ſtile was aimed at, as far as was ſafe. 


The following are the moſt remarkable alter- 


ations propoſed : 
To change the rules of deſcent, ſo as that 


the lands of any perſon dying inteſtate ſhall 


be diviſible equally among all his children, 
or other repreſentatives, in equal degree. 
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To make ſlaves diſtributable among the N gane 
next of kin, as other moveables. per, 
To have all public expences, whether of ech. 
the general treaſury, or of a pariſh or county, i pair: 
(as for the maintenance of the poor, build. geg 
ing bridges, court-houſes, &c.) ſupplied by and 
aſſeſſments on the citizens, in proportion to tion, 
their property. ond 
To hire undertakers for keeping the pub- part: 
lic roads in repair, and indemnify individual; 
through whoſe lands new roads ſhall be 


whit 


oratt 

opened. be 
To define with preciſion the rules whereby Wiy 
aliens ſhould become citizens, and citizens wt 
make themſelves aliens. : ſupp 
To eſtabliſh religious freedom on the the 1 
broadeſt bottom. prejt 
Jo emancipate all ſlaves born after pal- thou 

| ſing the act. The bill reported by the revi— injut 
ſors does not itſelf contain this propoſition; tions 
but an amendment containing it was pre- mad 
pared, to be offered to the legiſlature when- Civic 
ever the bill ſhould be taken up, and further ſions 
directing, that they ſhould continue with their the « 
parents to a certain age, then be brougit race, 
up, at the public expence, to tillage, arts or tical 
ſciences, according to their geniuſſes, till the WM cal 
females ſhould be eighteen, and the males link 
twenty-one years of age, when they ſhould blac! 
be colonized to ſuch place as the circum- mem 


8 ſtances 
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ances of the time ſhould render moſt pro- 


per, ſending them out with arms, implements 


of houſhold and of the handicraft arts, ſeeds, 
pairs of the uſeful domeſtic animals, &c. to 
declare them a free and independant people, 
and extend to them our alliance and protec- 
tion, till they ſhall have acquired ſtrength; 
and to ſend veſſels at the ſame time to other 
parts of the world for an equal number of 
white inhabitants; to induce whom to mi— 
erate hither, proper encouragements were to 


be propoſed. It will probably be aſked, 


Why not retain and incorporate the blacks 
into the ſtate, and thus fave the expence of 
ſupplying, by importation of white ſettlers, 
the vacancies they will leave? Deep rooted 
prejudices entertained by the whites; ten 
thouſand recollections, by the blacks, of the 
injuries they have ſuſtained ; new provoca- 
tions; the real diſtinctions which nature has 
made; and many other circumſtances, will 
avide us into parties, and produce convul- 
lions which will probably never end but in 
the extermination of the one or the other 
race To theſe objections, which are poli- 
tical, may be added others, which are phy- 
ical and moral. The firſt difference which 
lirikes us is that of colour. Whether the 
black of the negro reſides in the reticular 


membrane between the ſkin and fcarf-{kin, 


Q3 | Or 
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or in the ſcarf-ſkin itſelf ; whether it proceed; 
from the colour of the blood, the colour of 
the bile, or from that of ſome other ſecre. 
tion, the difference is fixed in nature, and 
is as real as if its ſeat and cauſe were better 


\ known to us. And is this difference of 99 


importance? Is it not the foundation of 2 
greater or leſs ſhare of beauty in the two 
races? Are not the fine mixtures of red and 
white, the expreſſions of every paſſion by 
greater or leſs ſuffuſions of colour in the 


one, preferable to that eternal monotony, 


propagation of our horſes, dogs, and other 


which reigns in the countenances, that im- 
moveable veil of black which covers all the 
emotions of the other race? Add to theſe, 
flowing hair, a more elegant ſymmetry of 
form, their own. judgment in favour of the 
whites, declared by their preference of them, 
as uniformly as 1s the preference of the Oran- 
ootan for the black women over thoſe of his 
own ſpecies, The circumſtance of ſuperior 
beauty, is thought worthy attention in the 


domeſtic animals; why not in that of man? 
Beſides thoſe of colour, figure, and hair, 


there are other phyſical diſtinctions proving 


a difference of race. They have leſs hair 
on the face and body. They ſecrete leſs by 


the kidnies, and more by the glands of the 


ſkin, which gives them a very ſtrong and 
diſagreeabl 
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«0; diſagreeable odour. This greater degree of 
- of tranſpiration renders them more tolerant of 
heat, and leſs ſo of cold, than the whites. 
ind Perhaps too a difference of ſtructure in the 
pulmonary apparatus, which a late ingenious 


yr * experimentaliſt has diſcovered to be the 
f 4 principal regulator of animal heat, may have 
ws diſabled them from extricating, in the act of 
a WJ inſpiration, fo much of that fluid from the 
by outer air, or obliged them in expiration, to 
the part with more of it. They ſeem to require 
„kes ſlecp. A black, after hard labour through 
m- the day, will be induced by the ſlighteſt 
he amuſements to fit up till midnight, or later, 
ſe, though knowing he muſt be out with the firſt 
of cawn of the morning. They are at leaſt as 
he brave, and more adventureſome. But this 


may perhaps proceed from a want of fore 
thought, which prevents their ſeeing a danger 
till it be preſent. When preſent, they do 
not go through it with more coolneſs or 
ſteadineſs than the whites. They are more 
ardent after their female: but love ſeems with 
them to be more an eager delire, than a ten- 
der delicate mixture of ſentiment and ſenſa- 
tion. Their griefs are tranſient. Thoſe num- 
berleſs afflictions, which render it doubtful 
whether heaven has given life to us in mercy 
or in wrath, are leſs felt, and ſooner forgot- 


* Crawford, 
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ten with them. In general their exiſtence 
appears to participate more of ſenſation than 
refleftion. To this muſt be aſcribed their 
diſpoſition to ſleep when abſtracted from their 
diverſions, and unemployed i in labour. An 
animal whoſe body is at reſt, and who doe 


not reflect, muſt be diſpoſed to fleep of 


courſe. , Comparing them by their facultics 
of memory, reaſon, and imagination, it ap- 
pears to me, that in memory they are equal 
to the whites; in reaſon much inferior, as! 
think one could ſcarcely be found capable 
of tracing and comprehending the inveltiga- 
Lions 1 and that in imagination they 
are dull, taſteleſs, and anomalous. It would 
be unfair to follow them to Africa for this 
inveſtigation. We will conſider them here, 
on the ſame ſtage with the whites, and where 
the facts are not apocryphal on which a judg- 
ment is to be formed. It will be right to 
make great allowances for the difference ot 
condition, of education, of converſation, of 
the ſphere in which they move. Many mil- 
lions of them have been brought to, and 
born in America, Moſt of them indeed 
have been confined to tillage, to their own 


homes, and their own ſociety : yet many 


have been to fituated, that they might have 


availed themſelves of the converſation of 


their maſters; many have been brought up 


10 
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to the handicraft arts, and from that circum- 
ſtance have always been aſſociated with the 
whites. Some have been liberally educated, 
and all have lived in countries where the arts 
and ſciences are cultivated to a conſiderable 
degree, and have had before their eyes ſam- 
ples of the beſt works from abroad. The 
Indians, with no advantages of this kind, 

will often carve figures on their pipes not 
deſtiture of deſign and merit, They will 
crayon out an animal, a plant, or a country, 
ſo as to prove the exiſtence of a germ in their 
minds which only wants cultivation. They 
aftoniſh you with ſtrokes of the moſt ſublime 
oratory ; ſuch as prove their reaſon and ſen- 
timent ſtrong, their imagination glowing and 
elevated. But never yet could I find that a 
black had uttered a thought above the level of 
plain narration; never ſee even an elementary 
rait of painting or ſculpture. In muſic they 
are more generally gifted than the whites 
with accurate ears for tune and time, and 
they have been found capable of imagining 
a ſmall catch“ . Whether they will be equal 
tothe compoſition of a more extenſive run 
of melody, or of complicated harmony, is 


* The inſtrument proper to them is the Banjar, which 
they brought hither from Africa, and which is the ori- 
zinal of the guitar, its chords being preciſely the four 


lower chords of the guitar. 
OED yet 
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yet to be proved. Miſery is often the pz. 
rent of the moſt affecting touches in poetry, — 
Among the blacks is miſery enough, God 
knows, but no poetry. Love is the peculiar 
ceſtrum of the poet. Their love 1s ardent, 
but it kindles the ſenſes only, not the ima. 
gination. Religion indeed has produced a 
Phyllis Whately ; but it could not produce 
a poet. The compoſitions publiſhed under 
her name are below the dignity of criticiſm, 
The heroes of the Dunciad are to her, 28 
Hercules to the author of that poem. Igns- 
tius Sancho has approached nearer to merit 
in compoſition; yet his letters do more 
honour to the heart than the head. They 
breathe the pureſt effuſions of friendſhip and 
general philanthropy, and ſhew how great a 
degree of the latter may be compounded 
with ſtrong religious zeal. He is often hap- 
Py in the turn of his compliments, and his 
ſtile 1s eaſy and familiar, except when he 
affects a Shandean fabrication of words. But 
his imagination is wild and extravagant, 
eſcapes inceſſantly from every reſtraint of 
reaſon and taſte, and, in the courſe of its 
vagaries, leaves a tract of thought as inco- 
herent and eccentric, as is the courſe of 4 
meteor through the ſky. His ſubjects ſhould 
often have led him to a proceſs of ſober rea- 
ſoning : yet we find him always ſubſtituting 

| ſentiment 
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ſentiment for demonſtration. Upon the whole, 
though we admit him to the firſt place 
among thoſe of his own colour who have 
preſented themſelves to the public judgment, 
yet when we compare him with the writers 
of the race among whom he lived, and par- 
ticularly with the epiſtolary claſs, in whick 
he has taken his own ſtand, we are compelled 
to enroll him at the bottom of the column. 
This criticiſm ſuppoſes the letters publiſhed 
under his name to be genuine, and to have 
received amendment from no other hand; 
points which would not be of eaſy inveſti- 
cation. The improvement of the blacks in 
body and mind, in the firſt inſtance of their 
mixture with the whites, has been obſerved 
by every one, and proves that their infe- 
riority is not the effect merely of their con- 
dition of life. We know that among the 
Romans, about the Auguſtan age eſpecially, 
the condition of their ſlaves was much more 
deplorable than that of the blacks on the 
continent of America. The two ſexes were 
confined in ſeparate apartments, becauſe to 
raiſe a child coſt the maſter more than to 
buy one. Cato, for a very reſtricted in- 
dulgence to his flaves in this particular, 
* took from them a certain price. But in 
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__— 
this country the ſlaves multiply as faft x; 


the free inhabitants. Their fituation and 
manners place the commerce between the 


Vicht 
taking 
torture 


two ſexes almoſt without reſtraint. — The Hnever t 
ſame Cato, on a principle of ceconomy, al. maſter 
ways ſold his ſick and ſuperannuated ſlaves, Nme ! 
He gives it as a ſtanding precept to a maſter Neemne 
viſiting his farm, to fell his old oxen, old tic g 
waggons, old tools, old and diſeafed fer. Hauired 
vants, and every thing elſe become uſeleſs, {Wotwit 
© Vendat boves vetulos, plauſtrum vetus, Mercum 
ferramenta vetera, ſervum ſenem, ſervum ere © 
morboſum, & fi quid aliud ſuperſit vendat.” N to 
Cato de re ruſtica. c. 2. The American Mini» 
Naves. cannot enumerate this among the in- cn. 
Juries and intults they receive. It was the Nes. 
common practice to expoſe in the iſland of WW: . 
suet. Aſculapius, in the Tyber, diſeaſed flaves, which 
TChaud. 25 hoſe cure was like to become tedious. ther fi 
The Emperor Claudius, by an edict, gave i ti 
freedom to ſuch of them as ſhould recover, bount! 
and firſt declared, that if any perſon choſe to head, 
kill rather than to expoſe them, it ſhould be Hei 
deemed homicide. The expoſing them is a That 
crime of which no inſtance has exiſted with been b 
us ;-And were it to be followed by death, it ion, 
would be puniſhed capitally, We are told tenſe, 
of a certain Vedius Pollio, who, in the pre- Gi pre 
ſ-nce of Auguſtus, would have given a ſlave bounc 
as food to his fiſh, for having broken a glaſs, others 


With 
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with the Romans, the regular method of 
taking the evidence of their ſlaves was under 
torture. Here it has been thought better 
never to reſort to their evidence, When a 
maſter was murdered, all his ſlaves, in the 
ime houſe, or within hearing, were con- 
emned to death. Here'puniſhment falls on 
the guilty only, and as preciſe proof is re- 
ovired againſt him as againit a freeman. Yet 
notwithſtanding theſe and other diſcouraging 
tircumſtances among the Romans, their ſlaves 
vere often their rareſt artiſts. They excel- 
led too in ſcience, inſomuch as to be uſually 
enployed as tutors to their maſter's chil- 
cen, Epictetus, Terence, and Phædrus, were 
ſaves, But they were of the race of whites. 
It is not their condition then, but nature, 
wich has produced the diſtinction.— Whe- 
ther further obſervation will or will not ve- 
iy the conjecture, that nature has been lets 
bountiful to them in the endowments of the 
head, I believe that in thoſe of the heart 
Ihe will be found to have done them juſtice. 
Trat diſpoſition to theft with which they have 
been branded, mult be aſcribed to their ſitua- 
wn, and not to any depravity of the moral 
ſenſe. The man, in whoſe favour no laws 
property exiſt, probably feels himſelf leſs 
bound to reſpect thoſe made in favour of 
hers, When arguing for ourſclves, we lay 

it 
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it down as a fundamental, that laws, to be 
Juſt, muſt give a reciprocation of right: that, 
without this, they are mere arbitrary rule 
of conduct, founded in force, and not in 
conſcience: and it is a problem which I give 
to the maſter to ſolve, whether the religious 

precepts againſt the violation of property 
were not framed for him as well as his ſlave? 
And whether the flave may not as juſtifiably 
take a little from one, who has taken all 
from him, as he may ſlay one who would 
ſlay him? That a change in the relation 
in which a man 1s placed ſhould change his 
ideas of moral right and wrong, is neither 
new, nor peculiar to the colour of the blacks, 
Homer tells us it was ſo 2600 years ago. 
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Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 


But the flaves of which Homer ſpeaks 
were whites. Notwithſtanding theſe conli- 
derations which muſt weaken their reſpec: 
for the laws of -property, we find among 
them numerous inſtances of the moſt rigid 
integrity, and as many as among their bet- 


ter inſtructed maſters, of benevolence, grati-} 


tude, and unſhaken fidelity, —The opinion, 


that they are inferior in the faculties of rea- 
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ſon and imagination, muſt be hazarded with 
great diffidence. To juſtify a general con- 
cluſion, requires many obſervations, even 
where the ſubject may be ſubmitred to the 


| Anatomical knife, to Optical glaſſes, to 


analyſis by fire, or by ſolvents. How much 
more then where it is a faculty, not a ſub- 
ſtance, we are examining; where it eludes 
the reſearch of all the ſenſes; where the 
conditions of its exiſtence are various and 
variouſly combined; where the effects of 


thoſe which are preſent or abſent bid de- 


fance to calculation; let me add too, as a 
circumſtance of great tenderneſs, where our 
concluſion would degrade a whole race of 
men from the rank in the ſcale of beings 
which their Creator may perhaps have given 
them. To our reproach it mult be ſaid, that 
though for a century and a half we have 
had under our eyes the races of black and 
of red men, they have never yet been view- 
ed by us as ſubjects of natural hiſtory. I 
advance it therefore as a ſuſpicion only, that 
the blacks, whether originally a diſtinct 


race, or made diſtinct by time and circum- 


ſtances, are inferior to the whites in the en- 
dowments both of body and mind. It is 
not againſt experience to ſuppoſe, that dif- 
ferent ſpecies of the ſame genus, or varieties 
of the ſame ſpecies, may poſſeſs different 

qualifi- 
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qualifications: Will not a lover of natural 
hiſtory then, one who views the gradations 
in all the races of animals with- the eye of 
philoſophy, excuſe an effort to keep thoſe in 
the department of man as diſtin& as nature 
has formed them ? This unfortunate differ- 
ence of colour, and perhaps of faculty, i; 
a powerful obſtacle to the emancipation of 
theſe people. Many of their advocates, 
while they wiſh to vindicate the liberty of 
human nature, are anxious alſo to preſerye 
its dignity and beauty. Some of theſe, em- 
barraſſed by the queſtion © What further is 
© to be done with them?” join themſelves 
in oppoſition with thoſe who are aCtuated by 
ſordid avarice only. Among the Romans 
emancipation required but one effort. The 
ſlave, when made free, might mix with, 
without ſtaining the blood of his maſter. 
But with us a ſecond is neceſſary, unknown 
to hiſtory. When freed, he is to be re- 
moved beyond the reach of mixture. 

The reviſed code further propoſes to pro- 
portion crimes and puniſhments, This is 
attempted on the following ſcale, 
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Pardon and privilege of clergy are pro- 
poſed to be aboliſhed; but if the verdict be 


againſt the defendant, the court in their diſ- 
cretion, may allow a new trial. No attain- 
der to cauſe a corruption of blood, or for- 
feiture of dower. Slaves guilty of offences 
puniſhable in others by labour, to be tranſ- 
ported to Africa, or elſewhere, as the cir- 
cumſtances of the time admit, there to be 
continued in ſlavery, A rigorous regimen 
propoſed for thoſe condemned to labour. 
Another object of the reviſal is, to diffuſe 
knowledge more generally through the maſs 
of the people. This bill propoſes to lay off 
every county into ſmall diſtricts of five or 
ſx miles ſquare, called hundreds, and in 
each of them to eſtabliſh a ſchool for teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
tutor to be ſupported by the hundred, and 
every perſon in it entitled to ſend their chil- 
dren three years gratis, and as much longer 


4 they pleaſe, paying for it. Theſe ſchools 


to be under a viſitor, who is annually to 
chuſe the boy, of beſt genius in the ſchool, 
of thoſe whoſe parents are too poor to give 
them further education, and to ſend him 
forward to one of the grammar ſchools, of 
which twenty are propoſed to be erected in 
differents parts of the country, for teaching 


Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher. 
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[ 24 J 
branches of numerical arithmetic. Of the 
boys thus ſent in any one year, trial 1s to be 
made at the grammar ſchools one or two 
years, and the beſt genius of the whole ſe— 
lected, and continued fix years, and the reſi. 
due diſmiſſed. By this means twenty of the 
beſt geniuſfſes will be raked from the rubbiſh 
annually, and be inſtructed, at the public 
expence, ſo far as the grammer ſchools go. 
At the end of ſix years inſtruction, one half 
are to be diſcontinued (from among whom 
the grammar ſchools will probably be ſup- 
plied with future maſters); and the other 
half, who are to be choſen for the ſupe- 
riority of their parts and diſpoſition, are to 
be ſent and continued three years in the 
ſtudy of ſuch ſciences as they ſhall chuſe, at 
William and Mary college, the plan of 
which is propoſed to be enlarged, as will be 
hereafter explained, and extended to all the 
uſeful ſciences. The ultimate reſult of the 


whole ſcheme of education would be the | 


reaching all the children of the ſtate reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic; turning 
out ten annually of ſuperior genius, well 
taught in Greek, Latin, geography, and 
the higher branches of arichmetic : turning 


out ten others annually, of ſtill ſuperior 


parts, who, to thoſe branches of learning, 


ſhall have added ſuch of the ſciences as their 


genius 
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genius ſhall have led them to: the fur- 
niſhing to the wealthier part of the people 
convenient ſchools, at which their children 
may be educated, at their own expence.— 
The general objects of this law are to pro- 
vide an education adapted to the years, to the 
capacity, and the condition of every one, 
and directed to their freedom and happineſs. 
Specific details were not proper for the law. 
Theſe muſt be the buſineſs of the viſitors 
entruſted with its execution. The firſt ſtage 
of this education being the ſchools of the 


hundreds, wherein the great maſs of the 


people will receive their inſtruction, the 
principal foundations of future order will 
be laid here. Inſtead therefore of putting 
the Bible and Teſtament into the hands of 


the children, at an age when their judg- 


ments are not ſufficiently matured for re- 
lgious enquiries, their memories may here 
be ſtored with the moſt ufeful facts from 


Grecian, Roman, European and American. 


hitory. The firſt elements of morality roo 
may be inſtilled into their minds; ſuch as, 
when further developed as their judgments 
advance in ſtrength, may teach them how 
to work out their own greateſt happineſs, 
by ſhewing them that it does not depend on 
the condition of life in which chance has 
placed them, but is always the reſult of a 

„ good 
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good conſcience, good health, occupation, 
and freedom in all juſt purſuits.— Thoſe 
whom either the wealth of their parents or 
the adoption of the ſtate ſhall deſtine to 
higher degrees of learning, will go on to 
the grammar ſchools, which conſtitute the 
next ſtage, there to be inſtructed in the lan- 
guages. The learning Greek and Latin, l 
am told, is going into diſuſe in Europe. 1 
know not what their manners and oceupa- 
tions may call for: but it would be very ill. 
judged in us to follow their example in this 
inſtance. There is a certain period of life, 
ſay from eight to fifteen or ſixteen years of 
age, when the mind, like the body, is not 
yet firm enough for laborious and cloſe ope- 
rations, If applied to ſuch, it falls an early 
victim to premature exertion; exhibiting in- 

deed at firſt, in theſe young and tender ſub- 

zetts, the flattering appearance of their be- 

ing men while they -are yet children, but 
ending in reducing them to be children 
| when they ſhould be men. The memory is 
then moſt ſuſceptible and tenacious of im- 
preſſions; and the learning af languages 
being chiefly a work of memory, it ſeems 
preciſely fitted to the powers of this period, 

which is long enough too for acquiring the 
moſt uſeful languages antient and modern. 

do not pretend that language is ſcience. 
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It is only an inſtrument for the attainment 
of ſcience. But that time is not loſt which 
is employed in providing tools for future 
operation : more eſpecially as in this caſe 
the books put into the hands of the youth 


for this purpoſe may be ſuch as will at the 


lame time impreſs their minds with uſeful 
facts and good principles. If this period be 
ſuffered to paſs in idleneſs, the mind be- 


comes lethargic and impotent, as would the 


body it inhabits if unexerciſed during the 
ſame time. The ſympathy between body 
and mind during their riſe, progreſs and de- 
cline, is to ſtrict and obvious to endanger 
our being miſled while we reaſon from the 
one to the other.— As ſoon as they are of 
ſufficrent age, it is ſuppoſed they will be 
ſent on from the grammar ſchools to the 
univerſity, which conſtitutes our third and 
laſt ſtage, there co ſtudy thoſe ſciences which 
may be adapted to their views.—By that 
part of our plan which preſcribes the ſelec- 
tion of the youths of genius from among 
the claſſes of the poor, we hope to avail the 
ſtate of thoſe talents which nature has ſown 
as liberally among the poor as the rich, but 
which periſh without uſe, if not ſought for 
and cultivated.— But of all the views of this 
law none is more important, none more le- 
gitimate, than that of rendering the people 
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the ſafe, as they are the ultimate, guardians 
of their own liberty. For this purpoſe the 
reading in the firſt ſtage, where they will re- 
ceive their whole education, is propoſed, ay 
has been ſaid, to be chiefly hiſtorical. Hiſ. 
tory by appriſing them of the paſt will enz- 
ble them to judge of the future; it will 
avail them of the experience of other times 
and other nations; it will qualify them as 
judges. of the actions and deſigns of men; 


It will enable them to know ambition under 


every diſguiſe 1t may aſſume; and knowing 
it, to defeat its views. In every govern- 
ment on earth is ſome trace of human weak- 
neſs, ſome germ of corruption and degene- 


Tacy, which cunning will diſcover, and wick- 


edneſs inſenſibly open, cultivate, and im- 
prove. Every government degenerates when 
truſted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themſelves therefore are its only 
ſafe depoſitories. And to render even them 
ſafe their minds muſt be improved to a cer- 
tain degree. This indeed is not all that is 
neceſſary, though it be eſſentially neceſſary, 
An amendment of our conſtitution muſt 


here come in aid of the public education, 


The influence over government muſt be 


| ſhared among all the people. If every indi- 
vidual which compoſes their maſs partici- 


pates of the ultimate authority, the govern- 
| ment 
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ent will be ſafe; becauſe the corrupting 
he whole maſs will exceed any private re- 
qurces of wealth: and public ones cannot 
as Wc provided but by levies on the people. In 
his caſe every man would have to pay his 
wn price. The government of Great-Bri- 
tain has been corrupted, becauſe but one 
an in ten has a right to vote for members 
of parliament. The ſellers of the govern- 
ment therefore get nine-tenths of their price 2 
clear, It has been thought that corruption bi 
js reſtrained by confining the right of ſuf- 0 
nage to a few of the wealthier of the people: 
(= but it would be more effectually reſtrained 
I by an extenſion of that right to ſuch num- : F 
bers as would bid defiance to the means of | 
corruption. | | 

Laſtly, it is propoſed, by a bill in this re- 
vial, to begin a public library and gallery, 
by laying out a certain ſum annually in i, 
books, paintings, and ſtatues. 
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THE colleges and public eſtabliſhments, Colleges, 4 

the roads, buildings, &c. ? | — Z 5 

The college of William and Mary is the 
only public ſeminary of learning in this ſtate. 

It was founded in the time of king William 
| | - and 
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and queen Mary, who granted to it 20,0 
acres of land, and a penny a pound duty 
certain tobaccoes exported from Virginia and 
Maryland, which had been levied by the 
ſtatute of 25 Car. 2. The aſſembly alſo gave 
it, by temporary laws, a duty on liquors im. 
ported, and ſkins and firs exported, From 
theſe refources it received upwards of 5900], 
communibus annis. The buildings are of 
brick, ſufficient for an indifferent accommo. 
dation of perhaps an hundred ſtudents, By 
its charter it was to be under the govem- 
ment of twenty viſitors, who were to be its 
legiſlators, and to have a preſident and fi 
profeſſors, who were incorporated. It wa 
allowed a repreſentative in the general al- 
ſembly. Under this charter, a profeſſorſhip 
of the Greek and Latin languages, a pro- 
feſſorſnip of matkematics, one of moral phi- 
loſophy, and two of divinity, were eſta- 
bliſhed. To theſe were annexed, for a ſixth 
. profeſſorſhip, a conſiderable donation by 
Mr. Boyle of England, for the inſtruction of 
the Indians, and their converſion to Chril- 
tianity. This was called the profeſſorſhip of 
Brafferton, from an eftate of that name in 
England, purchaſed with the monies given. 
The admiſſion of the learners of Latin and 
Greek filled the college with children. This 
rendering it diſagreeable and degrading to 
young 
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young gentlemen already prepared for en- 
tering on the ſciences, they were diſcouraged 
from reſorting to 1t, and thus the ſchools for 


mathematics and moral philoſophy, which 
might have been of ſome ſervice, became of 
very little. The revenues too were exhauſt- 
ed in accommodating thoſe who came only 
to acquire the rudiments of ſcience. After 


the preſent revolution, the viſitors, having 


no power to change thoſe circumſtances in 


the conſtitution of the college which were 


fixed by the charter, and being therefore 
confined in the number of profeſſorſhips, un- 
dertook to change the objects of the pro- 
ſeſſorſnips. They excluded the two ſchools 
for divinity, and that for the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and ſubſtituted others; ſo that 
at preſent they ſtand thus: 
A Profeſſorſhip for Law and Police: 
Anatomy and Medicine: : 
Natural Philoſophy and Mathematics: 
Moral Philoſophy, the Law of Nature 
and Nations, the Fine Arts: 
Modern Languages ; | 
For the Brafterton. 

And it is propoſed, ſo ſoon as the legiſla- 
ture ſhall have leiſure to take up this ſubject, 
to deſire authority from them te increaſe the 
number of profeſſorſhips, as well for the pur. 
poſe of ſubdividing thoſe already inſtituted, 

as 
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as of adding others for other branches of 
ſcience. To the profeſſorſhips uſually eſta. 
bliſhed in the univerſities of Europe, it 
would ſcem proper to add one for the an. 
tient languages and literature of the North, 
on account of their connection with our own 


« language, laws, cuſtoms, and hiſtory, The 


purpoſes of the Brafferton inſtitution would 
be better anſwered by maintaining a perpe- 
tual miſſion among the Indian tribes, the ob. 
ject of which, beſides inſtructing them in the 
principles of Chriſtianity, as the founder re- 
guires, ſhould be to collect their traditions, 
laws, cuſtoms, languages, and other circum- 
ſtances which might lead to a diſcovery of 
their relation with one another, or deſcent 
from other nations. When theſe objects are 
accompliſhed with one tribe, the miſſionary 
might paſs on to another. 

The roads are under the government of 
the county courts, ſubject to be controuled 


by the general court. They order new roads 


to be opened wherever they think them ne- 
ceſſary. The inhabitants of the county are 
by them laid off into precincts, to each of 


which they allot a convenient portion of the 


public roads to be kept in repair. Such 


bridges as may be built without the aſſiſtance 


of artificers, they are to build. If the ſtream 


be ſuch as to require a bridge of regular 


workmanſhip, 


13 
workmanſhip, the court employs workmen 
to build it, at the expence of the whole 
county. If it be too great for the county, 
applicatibn is made to the general aſſembly, 
who authorize individuals to build it, and to 
take a fixed toll from all paſſengers, or give 
lanftion to ſuch other propoſition as to them 
appears reaſonable. | 

Ferries are admitted only at ſuch places 
15 are particularly pointed out by law, and 
the rates of ferriage are fixed. 


Taverns are licenſed by the courts, who 


fx their rates from time to time. | 

The private buildings are very rarely con- 
ſtructed of ſtone or brick ; much the greateſt 
proportion being of ſcantling and boards, 
plaiftered with lime. It is impoſſible to de- 
viſe things more ugly, uncomfortable, and 
happily more periſhable. There are two or 
three plans, on one of which, according to 
its ſize, moſt of the houſes in the ſtate are 
built, The pooreſt people build huts of logs, 
lad horizontally in pens, ſtopping the in- 
terftices with mud. Theſe are warmer in 


winter, and cooler in ſummer, than the more 


expenſive conſtructions of ſcantling and plank. 
The wealthy are attentive to the raiſing of 


vegetables, but very little ſo to fruits, The 


poorer people attend to heither, living prin- 
cipally on milk and animal diet. This is 
4 | che 
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the more inexcuſable, as the climate require 


indiſpenſably a free uſe of vegetable food, 
for health as well as comfort, and is very 


friendly to the raiſing of fruits.—The only iſ 


public buildings worthy mention are the Ca. 
pitol, the Palace, the College, and the Hoſ. 
pital for Lunatics, all of them in William. 
burg, heretofore the ſeat of our government, 
The Capitol is a light and airy ſtruQure, 
with a portico in front of two orders, the 
lower of which, being Doric, is tolerably 
juſt in its proportions and ornaments, ſave 
only that the intercolonnations are too large, 
The upper is Ionic, much too ſmall for that 
on which it is mounted, its ornaments not 
proper to the order, nor proportioned within 
themſelves. It is crowned with a pediment, 
which is too high for its ſpan. Yet, on the 
whole, 1t is the moſt pleaſing piece of archi- 
tecture we have. The Palace is not hand- 
ſome without: but it is ſpacious and com- 
modious within, is prettily ſituated, and, 
with the grounds annexed to it, is capable 
of being made an elegant ſeat. The Col- 
lege and Hoſpital are rude, miſ- ſhapen piles, 
which, but that they have roofs, would be 
taken for brick-kilns. There are no other 
public buildings but churches and court- 
houſes. in which no attempts are made at 
elegance. Indeed it would not be ealy to 
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*xecute ſuch an attempt, as a workman could 


ſcarcely be found here capable of drawing an 
order. The genius of architecture ſeems to 


have ſhed its maledictions over this land. 


Buildings are often erected, by individuals, 
of conſiderable expence. To give theſe ſym- 
metry and taſte would not increaſe their caſt, 
t would only change the arrangement of the 
materials, the form and combination of the 
members. This would often coſt leſs than 
the burthen of barbarous ornaments with 
which theſe buildings are ſometimes charged. 
But the firſt principles of the art are un- 
known, and there exiſts ſcarcely a madel 
among vs ſufficiently chaſte to give an idea 
of them. Architecture being one of the fine 
arts, and as ſuch within the department of 
z profeſſor of the college, according to the 
new arrangement, perhaps a ſpark may fall 
on ſome young ſubjects of natural taſte, kin- 


dle up their genius, and produce a reforma- 


tion in this elegant and uſeful art, But all 
We ſhall do in this way will produce no per- 
manent improvement to our country, while 
the unhappy prejudice prevails that houſes 
of brick or ſtone are leſs wholeſome than 
thoſe of wood. A dew is often obſerved on 
the walls of the former in rainy weather, and 
the moſt obvious ſolution is, that the rain 
bas penetrated through theſe walls, The fol- 

lowing 
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lowing facts however are ſufficient to proye 
the error of this ſolution. 1. This dew © 
the walls appears when there is no rain, if 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere be moiſt. 2. l 
appears on the partition as well as the ex. 
terior walls. 3. So alſo on pavements of 
brick or ſtone. 4. It is more copious in 
proportion as the walls are thicker ; the re. 
verſe of which ought to be the caſe, if thi 
hypotheſis were juſt. If cold water be poured 
into a veſſel of ſtone, or glaſs, a dew forms 
_ Inſtantly on the outſide : but if it be poured 
into a veſſel of wood, there is no ſuch ap- 
pearance. It is not ſuppoſed, in the firſt caſe, 
that the water has exuded through the glaſs, 
but that it is precipitated from the circum- 
ambient air; as the humid particles of vs. 
pour, paſſing from the boiler of an alembic 
through its refrigerant, are precipitated from 


the air, in which they were ſuſpended, on 


the internal ſurface of the refrigerant. Walls 
of brick or ſtone act as the refrigerant in 
this inſtance. They are ſufficiently cold to 
condenſe and precipitate the moiſture ſuſ- 
pended in the air of the room, when it i 
heavily charged therewith. But walls of 
wood are not ſo. The queſtion then is 


whether air in which this moiſture is leſt 
floating, or that which is deprived of it, be 


moſt wholeſome ? In both caſes the remedy 
is 
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1 
rore I eaſy. A little fire kindled in the room, 
on Whenever the air is damp, prevents the pre- 
„ il cpitation on the walls: and this practice, 
. Mound healthy in the warmeſt as well as 
eu coldeſt ſeaſons, is as neceſſary in a wooden 
s ks in a ſtone or a brick houſe. I do not 


11 mean to ſay, that the rain never penetrates 


e. rough walls of brick. On the contrary I 
ths are ſeen inſtances of it. But with us it 
red only through the northern and eaſtern 
mals of the houſe, after a north-eaſterly 
red ſtorm, theſe being the only ones which con- 
*Þ* ¶ tinue long enough to force through the walls. 
ale, I This however happens too rarely to give a 


als juſt character of unwholeſomeneſs to ſuch 


m- bouſes. In a houſe, the walls of which are 
'1- i cf vell-burnt brick and good mortar, I have 
bic 


ſen the rain penetrate through but twice 
n a dozen or fifteen years. The inhabi- 
ants of Europe, who dwell chiefly in houſes 
of ſtone or brick, are ſurely as healthy as 
boſe of Virginia. Theſe houſes have the 
advantage too of being warmer in winter 
ud cooler in ſummer than thoſe of wood; 
of being cheaper in their firſt conſtruction, 
where lime is convenient, and infinitely more 
durable. The latter conſideration renders it 
of great importance to eradicate this preju- 
dice from the minds of our countrymen. A 
ountry whoſe buildings are of wood, can 
8 never 
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never increaſe in its improvements to any 
conſiderable degree. Their duration is high. 
ly eſtimated at 50 years. Every half cen. 
tury then our country becomes a tabula raſa, 
whereon we have to ſet out anew, as in the 
firſt moment of ſeating it. Whereas when 
buildings are of durable materials, every ney 
edifice is an actual and permanent acquiſ. 
tion to the ſtate, adding to its value as well 
as to its ornament. 


— — 


G. % R xvi 


THE meaſures taken with regard of the 
eſtates and poſſeſſions of the rebels, com- 


monly called Tories ? 


A Tory has been properly defined to be a 
traitor in thought, but not in deed. The 
only deſcription, by which the laws have en- 
deavoured to come at them, was that of non- 
jurors, or perſons refuſing to take the oath 
of fidelity to the ſtate, Perſons of this de- 
ſcription were at one time ſubjected to double 
taxation, at another to treble, and laſtly were 
allowed retribution, and placed on a level 
with good citizens. It may be mentioned 
as à proof both of the lenity of our govern- 
ment, and unanimity of its inhabitants, that 
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a , 
* though this war has now raged near ſeven 
Sl. ears, not a ſingle execution for treaſon has 
cn. | | 

A taken place. 
a | . . 

g Under this query I will ſtate the mea-- 
t A * 

e fires which have been adopted as to Britiſh 
ten . | 

property, the owners of which ſtand on a 

e : ; 
b much fairer footing than the Tories. By our 
I 1 . * . 
al laws, the ſame as the Engliſh in this reſpect, 


no alien can hold lands, nor alien enemy 
maintain an action for money, or other move- 
able thing. Lands acquired or held by aliens 
become forfeited to the ſtate; and, on an 
action by an alien enemy to recover money, 
| or other moveable property, the defendant 
he may plead that he is an alien enemy. This 
n. Wl cxtinguiſhes his right in the hands of the 
debtor or holder of his moveable property. - 


1 hy our ſeparation from Great-Britain, Britiſh 
he ſubjects became aliens, and being at war, they 
1- vere alien enemies. Their lands were of 
1- courſe forfeited, and their debts irrecovera- 
th ble, The aſſembly however paſſed laws, at 
e. various times, for ſaving their property. They 
le art ſequeſtered their lands, flaves, and other 
e property on their farms, in the hands of com- 
el miſſioners, who were moſtly the confiden- 
d tial friends or agents of the owners, and di- 
i- eded their clear profits to be paid into the 
it treaſury: and they gave leave to all perſons 


hang debrs to Britiſh ſubjects to pay them 
2 alſo 


D 


11 


alſo into the treaſury. The monies ſo to be 
brought in were declared to remain the 
property of the Britiſh ſubject, and, if uſed 
by the ſtate, were to be repaid, unleſs an 
improper conduct in Great-Britain ſhould 
render a detention of it reaſonable. Depre. 
clation had at that time, though unacknow- 
ledged and unperceived by the Whigs, be- 
gun in ſome ſmall degree. Great ſums of 


money were paid in by debtors. At a later 


period, the aſſembly, adhering to the poli- 
tical principles which forbid an alien to hold 
lands in the ſtate, ordered all Britiſh pro- 
perty to be ſold: and, become ſenfible of 
the real progreſs of depreciation, and of 
the loſſes which would thence occur, if not 
guarded againſt, they ordered that the pro- 
ceeds of the ſales ſhould be converted into 
their then worth in tobacco, ſubject to the 
future direction of the legiſlature, This ad 
has left the queſtion of retribution more pro- 
blematical. In May 1780 another act took 
away the permiſſion to pay into the public 
treaſury debts due to Britiſh ſubjects. 


: QUERY 
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QUERY XVII. 


THE different religions received into that Religion. 
ſtate ? 8 = 

The firſt ſettlers in this country were emi- 
grants from England, of the Engliſh church, i 
juſt at a point of time when it was fluſhed # 
with complete victory over the religious of | 4 
all other perſuaſions. Poſſeſſed, as they Wes 
became, of the powers of making, adminiſ- 8 
tering, and executing the laws, they ſhewed | 
equal intolerance 1n this country with their | 
Preſbyterian brethren, who had emigrated | i 9 
to the northern government. The poor 5 
Quakers were flying from perſecution in 
England. They caſt their eyes on theſe new 
countries as aſylums of civil and religious 
freedom; but they found them free only for 
the reigning ſect. Several acts of the Vir- 
ginia aſſembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693, had 
made it penal in parents to refuſe to have 
their children baptized; had prohibited the 
unlawful aſſembling of Quakers; had made 
t penal for any maſter of a veſſel to bring a 
Quaker into the ſtate; had ordered thoſe al- 
ready here, and ſuch as ſhould come there- 5 
iter, to be impriſoned till they ſhould ab- 
Y jure the country ; provided a milder puniſh- 
83 ment 


11! 


ment for their firſt and ſecond return, but 
death for their third; had inhibited all per- 
ſons from ſuffering their meetings in or near 
their houſes, entertaining them individually, 
or diſpoſing of books which ſupported their 
tenets. If no capital execution took place 
here, as did in New-England, it was not 
owing to the moderation of the church, or 
ſpirit of the legiſlature, as may be inferred 
from the law itſelf; but to hiſtorical circum- 
ſtances which have not been handed down to 
us. The Anglicans retained full poſſeſſion of 
the country about a century. Other opi- 
nions began then to creep in, and the great 
care of the government to ſupport their own 
church, having begotten an equal degree of 
indolence in its clergy, two-thirds of the 
people had become diſſenters at the com- 
mencement of the preſent revolution. The 
laws indeed were ſtill oppreſſive on them, 
but the ſpirit of the one party had ſubſided 


into moderation, and of the other had riſen 


to a degree of determination which com- 
manded reſpect. 

The preſent ſtate of our laws on the ſub- 
ject of religion is this. The convention of 
May 1776, in their declaration of rights, 
declared it to be a truth, and a natural right, 
that the exerciſe of religion ſhould be tree; 
but when they proceeded to form on that 
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declaration the ordinance of government, in- 


ſtead of taking up every principle declared 
in the bill of rights, and guarding it by le- 
giſlative ſanction, they paſſed over that which 
aſſerted our religious rights, leaving them 
as they found them. The ſame convention, 
however, when they met as a member of 
the general aſſembly in October 1776, re- 
pealed all as of parliament which had ren- 


dered criminal the maintaining any opinions 


in matters of religion, the forbearing to re- 
pair to church, and the exerciſing any mode 
of worſhip ; and ſuſpended the laws giving 
ſalaries to the clergy, which ſuſpenſion was 
made perpetual in October 1779. Statutory 
oppreſſions in religion being thus wiped 
away, we remain at preſent under thoſe only 
impoſed by the common law, or by our own 
acts of aſſembly. At the common law, He- 


7e was a capital offence, puniſhable by 


burning. Its definition was left to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical judges, before whom the conviction 
was, till the ſtatute of the 1 El. c. 1. cir- 
cumſcribed it, by declaring, that nothing 
ould be deemed hereſy, but what had been 


lo determined by authority of the canonical 


ſeriptures, or by one of the four firſt gene- 
ral councils, or by ſome other council hav- 
ing for the grounds of their declaration the 
expreſs. and plain words of the ſcriptures, 

8 4 Hereſy, 
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Hereſy, thus circumſcribed, being an offence 
at the common law, our act of aſſembly of 
October 1777, c. 17. gives cognizance of it 
to the general court, by declaring, that the 
juriſdiction of that court ſhall be general in 
all matters at the common law. The execu- 
tion is by the writ De heretico comburendy, 
By our own act of afſembly of 1705, c. 30, 
if a perſon brought up in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion denies the being of a God, or the 
Trinity, or aſſerts there are more Gods than 
one, or denies the Chriſtian religion to be 


true, or the ſcriptures to be of divine au- 


thority, he is puniſhable on the firſt offence 


by incapacity to hold any office or employ- | 


ment eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military; on the 
ſecond by diſability to ſue, to take any gift 


or legacy, to be guardian, executor, or ad- | 


miniſtrator, and by three years impriſonment, 
without bail. A father's right to the cuſtody 
of his own children being founded in law on 
his right of guardianſhip, this being taken 
away, they may of courſe be ſevered from 
him, and put, by the authority of a court, 
into more orthodox hands. This is a ſum- 
mary view of that religious ſlavery, under 
which a people have been willing to remain, 
who have laviſhed their lives and fortunes 
for the eſtabliſhment of their civil freedom. 
* The error ſeems not ſufficiently eradi- 


* Furneaux paſſim. 
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-nce MY cated, that the operations of the mind, as | 
y of Ml vcll as the acts of the body, are ſubject to } 
fit the coercion of the laws. But our rulers 15 
the can have authority over ſuch natural rights þ 
U in only as we have ſubmitted to them. The | 
cu- rights of conſcience we never ſubmitted, we 10 
40. could not ſubmit. We are anſwerable for ix 
30, MW them to our God. The legitimate powers In 
re- of government extend to ſuch acts only as fi 
che re injurious to others. But it does me no 5 
jan inſury for my neighbour to ſay there are 1 
be Wl twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks 1 
u- my pocket nor breaks my leg. If it be ſaid, 79 
ce his teſtimony in a court of juſtice cannot be 4 
y- WT rclied on, reject it then, and be the ſtigma 4 
he on him. Conſtraint may make him worſe WE 
if by making him a hypocrite, but it will never i 
j- make him a truer man. It may fix him ob- "I 
t, ſtinately in his errors, but will not cure 0 
ly them. Reaſon and free enquiry are the only 15 
n elfectual agents againſt error. Give a looſe 11 
n to them, they will ſupport the true religion, A 


by bringing every falſe one to their tribunal, 05 
to the teſt of their inveſtigation, They are _ 
[the natural enemies of error, and of error 1 
only. Had not the Roman government A 
permitted free enquiry, Chriſtianity could 
never have been introduced. Had not free 14 
enquiry been indulged, at the æra of the 10 
reformation, the corruptions of Chriſtianity N 
could W 
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could not have been purged away. If it he 


zeſtrained now, the preſent corruptions vil 
be protected, and new ones encouraged, 
Was the government to preſcribe to us ou 
medicine and diet, our bodies would be i 
ſuch keeping as our ſouls are now. Thus in 
France the emetic was once forbidden as 1 
medicine, and the potatoe as an article (f 
food. Government is juſt as infallible too 
when it fixes ſyſtems in phyſics. Galileo 
was fent to the inquiſition for affirming that 
the earth was a ſphere: the government had 
declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and 
Galileo was obliged to abjure his error. 
This error however at length prevailed, the 
earth became a globe, and Deſcartes declared 
it was whirled round its axis by a vortex. 
The government in which he lived was wik 
enough to ſee that this was no queſtion of 
civil juriſdiction, or we ſhould all have been 
involved by authority in vortices. In fact, 
the vortices have been exploded, and the 
Newtonian principle of gravitation is nor 
more firmly eftabliſhed, on the baſis of rea- 
ton, than it would be were the government 
to ſtep in, and to make it an article of neceſ- 
iary faith. Reaſon and experiment have 


been indulged, and error has fled before 
them. It is error alone which needs thc 
ſupport of government. Truth can ſtand by 
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ell. Subject opinion to coercion : whom 
;ill you make your inquiſitors ? Fallible 
en; men governed by bad paſſions, by 
private as well as public reaſons. And why 
ſubject it to coercion ? To produce unifor- 


mity. But is uniformity of opinion deſire- 


as bble? No more than of face and ſtature. 
e H latroduce the bed of Procruſtes then, and as 
too there is danger that the large men may beat 
ile the ſmall, make us all of a ſize, by lopping 
chat e former and ſtretching the latter. Differ- 
had BW cnce of opinion is advantageous in religion. 
and WY The ſeveral ſects perform the office of a Cen- 
'Or, ſor morum over each other. Is uniformity 
the attainable 2 Millions of innocent men, wo— 
red men, and children, ſince the introduction of 


Chriſtianity, have been burnt, tortured, fined, 


impriſoned ; yet we have not advanced one 


inch towards uniformity. What has been 
the effect of coercion? To make one half 
the world fools, and the other half hypocrites. 
To ſupport roguery and error all over the 
earth. Let us reflect that it is inhabited by 
a thouſand millions of people. That theſe 
profeſs probably a thouſand different ſyſtems 
of religion. That ours is but one of that 
thouſand. That if there be but one right, 
and ours that one, we ſhould wiſh to ſee the 


999 wandering ſects gathered into the fold 


of truth. But againſt ſuch a majority we 
| cannot 


11 


cannot effect this by force. Reaſon and per. 
ſuaſion are the only practicable inſtrument, 
To make way for theſe, free enquiry muf 
be indulged; and how can we wiſh others tg 
indulge it while we refuſe it ourſelves. But 
every ſtate, ſays an inquiſitor, has eſtabliſhed 
fome religion. No two, ſay I, have eſta. 
bliſhed the ſame. Is this a proof of the in- 
fallibility of eſtabliſhments? Our ſiſter (tate 
of Pennſylvania and New York, however, 
have long ſublifted without any eſtabliſhment 
at all. The experiment was new and doubt. 
ful when they made it. It has anſwered 
beyond conception. They flouriſh infinitely, 
Religion is well ſupported ; of various kinds, 
indeed, but all good enough ; all ſufficient 
to preſerve peace and order: or if a ſect ariſes, 
whote tenets would ſubvert morals, good lent 
has fair play, and reaſons and laughs it out 
of doors, without ſuffering the ſtate to be 
troubled with it. They do not hang mor: 
malefactors than we do. They are not more 
diſturbed with religious diſſenſions. On the 
contrary, their harmony is unparalleted, and 
can be aſcribed to nothing but their un- 
bounded tolerance, becauſe there is no other 
circumſtance in which they differ from every 
nation on earth, They have made the happy 
diſcovery, that the way to ſilence religious 
diſputes, is to take no notice of them. Let 


us 
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15 too give this experiment fair play, and 
get rid, while we may, of thoſe tyrannical 
laws. It is true, we are as yet ſecured againſt 
them by the ſpirit of the times. I doubt 
whether the people of this country would 


| ſuffer an execution for hereſy, or a three 


years impriſonment for not comprehending 
the myſteries of the Trinity. But is the ſpi- 
nit of the people an infallible, a permanent 
reliance? Is it government ? Is this the kind 
of protection we receive in return for the 
rights we give up? Beſides, the ſpirit of the 
times may alter, will alter. Our rulers will 
become corrupt, our people careleſs. A 
ſingle zealot may commence perſecutor, and 
better men be his victims. It can never be 
too often repeated, that the time for fixing 
every eſſential right on a legal baſis is while 
our rulers are honeſt, and ourſelves united. 
From the concluſion of this war we ſhall be 
going down hill, It will not then be ne- 


| ceflary to reſort every moment to the people 


for ſupport. They will be forgotten, there- 
fore, and their rights diſregarded. They will 
forget themſelves, but in the ſole faculty 
of making money, and will never think 
of uniting to effect a due reſpect for their 
rights. The ſhackles, therefore, which ſhall 
not be knocked off at the concluſion of this 
var, will remain on us long, will be made 

heavier 


Manners. 
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heavier and heavier, till our rights ſhall re. 
vive or expire in a convullion, 


Q_U ERTY' XVI. 


THE particular cuſtoms and manners 
that may happen to be received in that 
ſtate ? 

It is difficult to determine on the ſtandard 
by which the manners of a nation may be 
tried, whether catholic, or particular. It is 
more difficult for a native to bring to that 
ſtandard the manners of his own nation, fa- 
miliarized to him by habit. There muſt 
doubtleſs be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people produced by the ex- 
iſtence of ſlavery among us. The whole 
commerce between maſter and flave 1s a 
perpetual exerciſe of the moſt boiſterous 
paſſions, the moſt unremitting deſpotiſm on 
the one part, and degrading ſubmiſſions on 
the other. Our children ſee this, and learn 
to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. 
This quality is the germ of all education in 
him. From his cradle to his grave he 1s 
learning to do what he ſees others do. If a 
parent could find no motive either in his 


philanthropy or his ſelf-love, for reſtraining 
| the 


e. 


at 


he 
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tue intemperance of paſſion towards his lave. 
it ſhould always be a ſufficient one that has 
child is preſent, But generally it is not 
ſufficient. The parent ſtorms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the fame airs in the circle of ſmaller 
laves, gives a looſe to his worſt of paſſions, 
and thus nurſed, educated, and daily exer- 
aſed in tyranny, cannot but be ſtamped by 
it with odious peculiarities. The man muſt 
be a prodigy who can retain his manners 
and morals undepraved by fuch circum- 
ſtances. And with what execration ſhould 
the ſtateſman be loaded, who permitting 
one half the citizens thus to trample on the 
nights of the other, transforms thoſe into 
&ſpots, and theſe into enemies, deſtroys the 
morals of the one part, and the amor patriæ 
of the other. For if a ſlave can have 
country in this world, it mult be any 
other in preference to that in which he is 
born to live and labour for another: in 
rhich he muſt lock up the faculties of his na- 
ture, contribute as far as depends on his in- 
vidual endeavours to the evaniſhmeat of 
the human race, or entail his own miſerable 
condition on the endleſs generations proceed- 
ng from him. With the morals of the people, 
their induſtry alſo is deſtroyed. For in a 
Yam climate, no man will Jabour for him- 

| ict 
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ſelf who can make another labour for him. 1 
This is ſo true, that of the proprietors oſ dei 
flaves a very ſmall proportion indeed are 
ever ſeen to labour. And can the liberties 
of a nation be thought ſecure when we have 
removed their only firm baſis, a conviction 

in the minds of the people that theſe liber. 
ties are of the gift of God ? That they are 
not to be violated but with his wrath? In. T 
deed I tremble for my country when I re- nere 


fle& that God is juſt: that his juſtice cannot W 
ſleep for ever: that conſidering numbers, impo 
nature and natural means only, a revolution WW 6.6: 
of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of Hue; 
fituation, is among poſſible events: that it Pee 
may become probable by ſupernatural inter. ¶ noſt 
ference! The Almighty has no attribute Mot co 
which can take ſide with us in ſuch a conteſt. tte f. 
ut it is impoſſible to be temperate and but t 
to purſue this ſubject through the various arſe 
conſiderations of policy, of morals, of hi- Wl; ou 
tory natural and civil. We muſt be con- WM; pl 
tented to hope they will force their way into be it 
every one's mind. I think a change already tinly 
perceptible, ſince the origin of the preſent raiſing 
revolution, The ſpirit of the maſter bor fin 
abating, that of the ſlave riſing from the Wc, 
duſt, his condition mollifying, the way | The 
hope preparing, under the auſpices of heaven, Medabli 


for a total emancipation, and that this 15 
diſpoſed, 


„ 
liſpoſed, in the order of events, to be with 
the conſent of the maſters, rather than by 
their extirpation. — | 


G’ ER T BMX. 


THE preſent ſtate of manufactures, com- Manuface 
tures. 


merce, interior and exterior trade? 

We never had an interior trade of any 
importance. Our exterior commerce has 
ſuffered very much from the beginning of 
the preſent conteſt. During this time we 
have manufactured within our families the 
moſt neceſſary articles of cloathing. Thoſe 
of cotton will bear ſome compariſon with 
the ſame kinds of manufacture in Europe; 
but thoſe of wool, flax and hemp are very 
warſe, unſightly, and unpleaſant: and ſuch 
s our attachment to agriculture, and ſuch 
dur preference for foreign manufactures, that 
te it wiſe or unwiſe, our people will cer- 
tanly return as ſoon as they can, to the 
niling raw materials, and exchanging them 
for finer manufactures than they are able to 
erecute themſelves, | 

The political economiſts of Europe have 
tlabliſhed it as a principle that eyery ſtate 
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ſhould endeayour to manufacture for itſclt 
and this principle, like many others, e *** 
transfer to America, without calculating the bit 
difference of circumſtance which ſhould of. ſeq 
ten produce a difference of reſult. In Eu. bee 
rope the lands are either cultivated, or lock. but 
ed up againſt the cultivator. Manufacture the 
mult therefore be reſorted to of neceſſity ben 


not of choice, to ſupport the ſurplus of their bt 
people. But we have an immenſity of land par 
courting the induſtry of the huſbandman, = 
Is it beſt th th . 3 Wh 

s it beſt then that all our citizens ſhould be 
nev 


r in its improvement, or that one 
half ſhould be called off from that to exer- ada 


ciſe manufactures and handicraft arts for the i 
other? Thoſe who labour in the earth ate but 
the choſen people of God, if ever he had a = 
choſen people, whoſe breaſts he has made 1 
his peculiar depoſit for ſubſtantial and ge- aſh 
nuine virtue. It is the focus in which he i 
keeps alive that ſacred fire, which otherwiſe 2 
might eſcape from the face of the cart, Wi 
Corruption of morals in the maſs of cultiva {ant 
tors is, a phenomenon of which no age nor 28 
nation has furniſhed an example. Ic is tief © 
mark ſet on thoſe, who not looking up 00 8 
heaven, to their own ſoil and induftry, s a ; 
does the huſbandman, for their ſubſiltance, P ” 
depend for it on the caſualties and caprice ©! oh 
cuſtamers. Dependance begets ſubſcrvience ſs 


and. venality, ſuffocates the germ of virtue, 
4 | and 
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and prepares fir tools for the deſigns of am- 
bition. This, the natural, progreſs and con- 
ſequence of the arts, has ſometimes perhaps 
been retarded by accidental circumſtances : 
but, generally ſpeaking, the proportion which 
the aggregate of the other claſſes of citizens 
bears in any ſtate to that of its huſhandmen, 
s the proportion of its unſound to its healthy 
parts, and 1s a good-enough barometer 
whereby to meaſure its degree of corruption. 


While we have land to labour then, let us 


never wiſh to ſee our citizens occupied at a 
work- bench, or twirling a diſtaff. Carpen- 
ters, maſons, ſmiths, are wanting in huſbandry: 
but, for the general operations of manufac- 
ture, let our work-ſhops remain in Europe. 
lt is better to carfy proviſions and materials 
to workmen there, than bring them to the 
proviſions and materials, and with them their 
manners and principles. The loſs by the 
tranſportation of commodities acroſs the At- 
lantic will be made up in happineſs and per- 
manence of government. The mobs of great 
cities add juſt ſo much to the ſupport of 
pure government, as ſores do to the ftrength 
of the human body. It is the manners and 
ſpirit of a people which preſerve a republic 
in vigour, A degeneracy in theſe 1s a canker 
which ſoon eats to the heart of its laws and 
conſtitution, 
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n. 
Commer- A NOTICE of the commercial produc. | 


— tions particular to the ſtate, and of thoſe 

objects which the inhabitants are obliged to 

get from Europe and from other parts of the 
world? = 

Before the preſent war we exported, com- 

- munibus annis, according to the'beſt infor. 


mation I can get, nearly as follows : 


AR TI. 


| Price in dollars. Am. in dollars, 


Quantity. 
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In the year 1758 we exported ſeventy 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, which was 
the greateſt quantity ever produced in this 
country in one year, But its culture was 
faſt declining at the commencement of this 
war and that of wheat taking its place: and 
it muſt continue to decline on the return of 
peace. I ſuſpect that the change 1n the tem- 
perature of our climate has become ſenſible 
to that plant, which, to be good, requires 
an extraordinary degree of heat. But it 
requires ſtill more indifpenſably an uncom- 
mon fertility of ſoil : and the price which it 
commands at market will not. enable the 
planter to produce this by manure. Was 
the ſupply ſtill to depend on Virginia and 
Maryland alone, as its culture become: 
more difficult, the price would riſe, ſo as 
to enable the planter to ſormount thole dif- 
ficulties and to live. But the weſtern coun- 
try on the Miſſiſipi, and the midlands of 
Georgia, having freſh and fertile lands in 
abundance, and a hotter ſun, will be able 
to underſell theſe two ftates, and will oblige 
them fo abandon the raiſing tobacco alto- 
' gether. And a happy obligation for them 
it will be. It is a culture productive of in- 
finite wretchedneſs. Thoſe employed in it 
are in a continued ſtate of exertion beyond 


the powers of nature to ſupport, Little 
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ſood of any kind is raiſed by them; fo that 


the men and animals on theſe farms are badly 
fed, and the earth is rapidly impoveriſhed: 
The cultivation of wheat is the reverſe in 
every circumſtance. Beſides cloathing the 
earth with herbage, and preſerving its fer- 
lity, it feeds the labourers plentifully, re- 
quires from them only a moderate toil, ex- 
cept in the ſeaſon of harveſt, raiſes great 
numbers of animals for food and ſervice, and 
diffuſes plenty and happineſs among the 
whole. We find it eaſier to make an hun- 
ired buſhels of wheat than a thouſand weight 


of tobacco, and they are worth more when 


made, The weavil indeed 1s a formidable 
obſtacle to the cultivation of this grain with 
is, But principles are already known which 
muſt lead to a remedy. Thus a certain de- 
oree of heat, to wit, that of the common 
ar in ſummer, is neceffary to hatch the egg. 
f ſubterranean granaries, or others, there- 
ore, can be contrived below that tempera- 
ure, the evil will be cured by cold. A de- 
free of heat beyond that which hatches the 
egg, we know will kill it. But in aiming 
at this we eaſily run into that which produces 
putrefaction. To produce putrefaction, how- 
ever, three agents are requiſite, heat, moiſ- 
ture, and the external air. If the abſence 
of any one of theſe be ſecured, the other 

14 . two 
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two may ſafely be admitted. Heat is the 
one we want. Moiſture then, or external 
air, muſt be excluded. The former has 
been done by expoſing the grain in kilns to 
the action of fire, which produces heat, and 
extracts moiſture at the ſame time: the lat. 
ter, by putting the grain into hogſheads, co- 
vering it with a coat of lime, and heading 
it up. In this ſituation its bulk produces a 
heat ſufficient to kill the egg; the moiſture 
1s ſuffered to remain indeed, but the external 
air is excluded. A nicer operation yet has 
been attempted ; that 1s, to produce an in- 
termediate temperature of heat between that 
which kills the egg, and that which pro- 
_ duces putrefaction. The threſhing the grain 
as ſoon as it is cut, and laying it in its chaff 
in large heaps, has been found very nearly 
to hit this temperature, though not perfectly, 
nor always. The heap generates heat ſuff- 
cient to kill moſt of the eggs, whilſt the 
chaff commonly reſtrains it from riſing into 
putrefaction. But all theſe methods abridge 
too much the quantity which the farmer can 
manage, and enable other countries to un- 
derſell him which are not infeſted with this 
inſet. There is ſtill a deſideratum then to 
give with us deciſive triumph to this branch 
of agriculture over that of tobacco.— The 
culture of wheat, by enlarging our paſture, 
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will render the Arabian horſe an article of 


very conſiderable profit. Experience has 
hewn that ours is the particular climate of 


America where he may be raiſed without 


degeneracy. Southwardly the heat of the 
ſun occaſions a deficiency of paſture, and 
northwardly the winters are too cold for the 
ſhort and fine hair, the particular ſenſibility 
and conſtitution of that race. Animals 


tranſplanted into unfriendly climates, either 


change their nature and acquire new fences 
againſt the new difficulties in which they are 
placed, or they multiply poorly and become 
extinct. A good foundation is laid for their 
propagation here by our poſſeſſing already 
great numbers of horſes of that blood, and 
by a decided taſte and preference for them 
eſtabliſhed among the people. Their patience 
of heat without injury, their ſuperior wind, fit 
them better in this and the more ſouthern 
climates even for the drudgeries of the 
plough and waggon. Northwardly they 
wil become an object only to perſons of 
taſte and fortune, for the ſaddle and light 
carriages. To theſe, and for theſe uſes, 
their fleetneſs and beauty will recommend 
them. —Beſides theſe there will be other va- 
luable ſubſtitutes when the cultivation of 


tobacco ſhall be diſcontinued, ſuch as cot- 
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ton in the eaſtern parts of the ſtate, and 


hemp and flax in the weſtern. 


It is not eaſy to ſay what are the articles 


either of neceſſity, comfort, or luxury, 
which we cannot raiſe, and which we there. 
fore ſhall be under a neceſſity of importing 
from abroad, as every thing hardier than 
the olive, and as hardy as the fig, may be 
raiſed here in the open air. Sugar, coffee 
and tea, indeed, are not between theſe limits; 
and habit having placed them among the 
neceſſaries of life with the wealthy part of 
our citizens, as long as theſe habits remain, 
we muſt go for them to thoſe countries 
which are able to furniſh them, 


QUERY XXI. 


THE he meaſures, and the cur- 
rency of -the hard money? Some details re- 
lating to the exchange with Europe? 

Our weights and meaſures are the ſame 
which are fixed by acts of parliament in 
England.— How it has happened that in this 
as well as the other American ſtates the no- 
minal value of coin was made to differ from 
what it was in the country we had left, and 

| | [0 
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to differ among ourſelves too, I am not able 
to ſay with certainty. 1 find that in 1631 


our houſe of burgeſſes defired of the privy 
council in England, a coin debaſed to twen- 


ty-five per cent: that in 1645 they forbid 


dealing by barter for tobacco, and eſtabliſhed 
the Spaniſh piece of eight at ſix ſhillings, 
as the ſtandard of their currency: that in 
1635 they changed it to five ſhillings ſter- 
ling. In 1680 they ſent an addreſs to the 
king, in conſequence of which, by procla- 


mation in 1683, he fixed the value of 


French crowns, rixdollars and pieces of eight 
at ſix ſhillings, and the coin of New- 


England at one ſhilling. That in 1710, 
1714, 1727, and 1762, other regulations 


were made, which will be befter preſented 


to the eye ſtated in the form of a table as 
follows: | 
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The firſt ſymptom of the depreciation of 


our preſent paper-money, was that of ſilver 
dollars ſelling at ſix ſhillings, which had be- 
fore been worth but five ſhillings and nine- 


pence, The aſſembly thereupon raiſed them 


by law to fix ſhillings. As the dollar is now 
likely to become the money-unit of Ame- 
rica, as it paſſes at this rate in ſome of our 
fiſter-ſtates, and as it facilitates their compu- 
ation in pounds and ſhillings, & e converſo, 


this ſeems to be more convenient than it's 


former denomination. But as this particular 
coin now ſtands higher than any other in 


the proportion of 133 to 125, or 16 to 15, 


t will be neceſſary to raiſe the others in the 
ame proportion. x 


E RT XL 


THE public income and expences? Revenue. 


The nominal amount of theſe varying 
conſtantly and rapidly, with the conſtant and 
rapid depreciation of our paper- money, it 
becomes impracticable to ſay what they are. 
We find ourſelves cheated in every eſſay by 
tie depreciation intervening between the de- 
ckration of the tax and its actual receipt. 


k will cherefore be more ſatisfactory to con- 
ſider 


— 
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ſider what our income may be when we ſhal 
find means of collecting what the people 


may ſpare. I ſhould eſtimate the whole 
taxable property of this ſtate at an hundred 
millions of dollars, or thirty millions of 
pounds our money. One per cent on this, 
compared with any thing we ever yet paid 
would be deemed a very heavy tax. Vet! 
think that thoſe who manage well, and uſe 
reaſonable economy, could pay one and a 
half per cent, and maintain their houſhould 
comfortably in the mean time, without 
aliening any part of their principal, and 
that the people would ſubmit to this wil- 
lingly for the purpoſe of ſupporting their 
preſent conteſt. We may ſay then, that we 


could raiſe, and ought to raife, from one 
million to one million and a half of dollar | 


annually, that is from three hundred to four 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, Virginia 
money. 

Of our expences it is equally difficult to 
give an exact ſtate, and for the ſame reaſon, 
They are moſtly ftated in paper mone?, 
which varying continually, the legiſlature 
endeavours at every ſeſſion, by new correc- 
tions, to adapt the nominal ſums to the vo- 
we it is wiſhed they ſhould bear. I vil 
ſtate them therefore in real coin, at the 


un at which they endeavour to keep 0 
The 


r 


Dollars. 


The annual expences of the general 
aſſembly are about — 20,000 


The governor 3.333% 

The council of ſtate 10,6662 
Their clerks — 1,1664 

Eleven judges — — 11000 


The clerk of the chancery 666; 
The attorney general — 1,000 


Three auditors and a folicitor — 5,3332 
Their clerks 2,000 


The treaſurer — — 2, 000 
His clerks — , 2,000 

The keeper of the public jail — 1,000 

The public printer ——— 1,666; 


Clerks of the inferior courts — 43,233% 
Public levy : this is chiefly for the 

expences of criminal juſtice — 40,909 
County levy, for bridges, court 

houſes, priſons, &c. — 49,000 
Members of congreſs ———— 7oog 
Quota of the Federal civil liſt, ſup- 

poſed 4 of about 78,000 dollars 1 3-000 
Expences of collection, 6 per cent. 

on the above 


12,319 


The clergy receive only voluntary 
contributions : ſuppoſe them on 
an average g of a dollar a tythe 
on 200,000. tythes ð - 25,000 
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Contingencies, to make round num- 
bers not far from truth 


T3823; 


250,000 

Dollars, or 53,571 guineas. This eſtimate 
is excluſive of the military expence. That 
varies with the force actually employed, and 
in time of peace will probably be little or 
nothing. It is excluſive alſo of the public 


debts, which are growing while I am writing, | 


and cannot therefore be now fixed. So it is 
of the maintenance of the poor, which be- 
ing merely a matter of charity, cannot be 
deemed expended in the adminiſtration of 
government. And if we ſtrike out the 25,000 
dollars for the ſervices of the clergy, which 
neither makes part of that adminiſtration, 
more than what is paid to phyſicians or 
lawyers, and being voluntary, is either much 
or nothing as every one pleaſes, it leaves 
225,000 dollars, equal to 48,208 guineas, 
the real coſt of the apparatus of government 
with us. This, divided among the actual 
inhabitants of our country, comes to about 
two-fifths of a dollar, 21d ſterling, or 42 
ſols, the price which each pays annually for 
the protection of the reſidue of his property, 
that of his perſon, and the other advantages 
of a free government. The public revenues 


of Great Britain divided in like manner on 
its 
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its inhabitants would be ſixteen times greater. 
Deducting even the double of the expences 
of government, as before eſtimated, from the 
million and a half of dollars which we before 
ſuppoſed might be annually paid without diſ- 
treſs, we may conclude that this ſtate can 
contribute one million of dollars annually 
towards ſupporting the federal army, paying 
the federal debt, building a federal navy, or 
opening roads, clearing rivers, forming ſafe 
ports, and other uſeful works. 

To this eſtimate of our abilities, let me 
add a word as to the application of them, it, 
when cleared of the preſent conteſt, and of 


tie debts with which that will charge us, we 


come to meaſure force hereafter with any 
European power. Such events are devoutly 
to be deprecated. Young as we are, and 
vith ſuch a country before us to fill with 
people and with happineſs, we ſhould point 
n that direction the whole generative force 
of nature, waſting none of it in efforts of 


mutual deſtruction. It ſhould be our en- 


deavour to cultivate the peace and friendſhip 
of every nation, even of that which has in- 
jured us moſt, when we ſhall have carried 
our point againſt her. Our intereſt will be 
to throw open the doors of commerce, and 
to knock off all its ſhackles, giving perfect 
ireedom to all perſons for the vent of what- 
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ever they may chuſe to bring into our port, 


and aſking the ſame in theirs. Never yz 80 
ſo much falſe arithmetic employed on ay 3 
ſubject, as that which has been employed "if 3 
perſuade nations that it is their intereſt to g f 0 
to war. Were the money which it has cl . 
to gain, at the cloſe of a long war, a little E 
town, or a little territory, the right to cu 0 5 
wood here, or to catch fiſh there, expended * 


in improving what they already poſſeſs, in 
making roads, opening rivers, building ports, 
improving the arts, and finding employment 


offene 
of del 
ſea 18 


for their idle poor, it would render then 


1 | bits 


much ſtronger, much wealthier and happicr, _ 
This I hope will be our wiſdom. And, per -_ 
| l im a 

haps, to remove as much as poſſible the oc- r 
caſions of making war, it might be better Bhs 
for us to abandon the ocean altogether, tha: 99 
being the element whereon we ſhall be prin- BY 
cipally expoſed to joſtle with other nations: 3 
to leave to others to bring what we ſhall want, 35 . 
and to carry what we can ſpare. This would A 
make us invulnerable to Europe, by offering a 
none of our property to their prize, and would me 
turn all our citizens to the cultivation of the K 5 
earth; and, I repeat it again, cultivators of 496 
the earth are the molt virtuous and indepen bon 
dant citizens. It might be time enough to bas p 
ſcek employment for them at ſea, when the potle 
land no longer offers it. But the actual ha- 5 
le 


11 


bits of our countrymen attach them to com- 
merce. They will exerciſe it for themſelves. 
Wars then muſt ſometimes be our lot ; and 
ill the wiſe can do, will be to avoid that half 
of them which would be produced by our 
own follies, and our own acts of injuſtice; 
and to make for the other half the beſt pre- 


parations we can. Of what nature ſhould 


theſe be? A land army would be uſeleſs for 
offence, and not the beſt nor ſafeſt inſtrument 
of defence” For either of theſe purpoſes, the 
{ca is the field on which we ſhould meet an 
European enemy. On that element it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould poſſeſs ſome power. To 
am at ſuch a navy as the greater nations of 
Europe poſſeſs, would be a fooliſh and wicked 
waſte of the energies of our countrymen. It 
would be to pull on our own heads that load 
of military expence, which makes the Eu- 
ropean labourer go ſupperleſs to bed, and 
moiſtens his bread with the ſweat of his 
brows. It will be enough if we enable our- 
ſelves to prevent inſults from thole nations 
of Europe which are weak on the ſea, becauſe 
circumſtances exiſt, which render even the 
ſtronger ones weak as to us. Providence 
has placed their richeſt and moſt defenceleſs 
polleſions at our door; has obliged their 
molt precious commerce to pals as it were in 
review before us. To protect this, or to 

93 2 a{fTail 
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aſſail us, a ſmall part only of their navi 
force will ever be riſqued acroſs the Atlantic, 
The dangers to which the elements expoſe 
them here are too well known, and the 
greater dangers to which they would be ex. 
poſed at home, were any general calamity 
to involve their whole fleet. They can at- 
tack us by detachment only; and it vil 
ſuffice to make ourſelves equal to what the 
may detach. Even a ſmaller force than 
they may detach will be rendered equa] or 
{uperior by the quickneſs with which any 
check may be repaired with us, while loſſes 
with them will be irreparable till too late, 
A ſmall naval force then is ſufficient for us, 
and a ſmall one is neceſſary. What this 
ſhould be, I will not undertake to ſay. 1 
will only ſay, it ſhould by no means be ſo 
great as we are able to make it. Suppoſe 
the million of dollars, or $00,000 pounds, 
which Virginia could annually ſpare without 
diſtreſs, to be applied to the creating a navy. 
A ſingle year's contribution would build, 
equip, man, and ſend to ſea a force which 
ſhould carry 300 guns. The reſt of the con- 
federacy, exerting themſelves in the ſame 
proportion, would equip in the ſame time 
I 500 guns more. So that one year's contri- 
butions would ſet up a navy of 1800 guns. 
The Britiſh ſhips of the line average 76 


3 guns; 
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guns; their frigates 38. 1800 guns then 


might be of the line, and 12 frigates. Al- 
lowing 8 men, the Britiſh average, for every 
gun, their annual expence, including ſub- 
ſiſtence, cloathing, pay, and ordinary repairs, 
would be about 1280 dollars for every gun, 
or 2,304,000 dollars for the whole. I ſtate 
this only as one year's poſſible exertion, with- 
out deciding whether more or leſs than a 
year's exertion ſhould be thus applied. 

The value of our lands and ſlaves, taken 


increaſed demand for lands. The amount 
| of what may be raiſed will of courſe riſe in 
the ſame proportion. 


Qv' tr Yn 


publiſhed in its name in the time of its being 
a colony, and the pamphlets relating to its 
interior or exterior affairs preſent or antient? 
Captain Smith, who next to Sir Walter 
Raleigh may be conſidered as the founder 
of our colony, has written its hiſtory, from 
| 933 the 


conjunctly, doubles in about twenty years. 
This ariſes from the multiplication of our 
ſaves, from the extenſion of culture, and 


would form a fleet of 30 ſhips, 18 of which 


THE hiſtories of the ſtate, the memorials Hiftorics, 
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the firſt adventures to it till the year 1624, 
He was a member of the council, and after- 
wards preſident of the colony ; and to his 
efforts principally may be aſcribed its ſup. 
port againſt the oppoſition of the natives, 
He was honeſt, ſenſible, and well informed; 
but his ſtyle is barbarous and uncouth. Eis 
hiſtory, however, is almoſt the only ſource 
from which we derive any knowledge of the 
Infancy of our ſtate. 

The reverend William Stith, a native of 
Virginia, and preſident of its college, has 
alſo written the hiſtory of the ſame period, 
in a large octavo volume of ſmall print, He 
was a man of claſſical learning, and very 
exact, but of no taſte in ſtyle. He is incle- 
gant, therefore, and his details often too 
minute to be tolerable, even to a native of 
the country, whoſe hiſtory he writes. 

Beverley, a native alſo, has run into the 
other extreme; he has compriſed our hiſto- 


ry, from the firſt propoſitions of Sir Walter | 


Raleigh to the year 1700, in the hundredth 
part of the ſpace which Stith employs for 
the fourth part of the period. 


Sir William Keith has taken it up at its. 


earlieſt period, and continued it to the year 
1725. - He is agreeable enough in ſtyle, and 
paſſes over events of little importance. Of 
courſe he is ſhort, and would be preferred 
by a foreigner. 


During 


1 


During the regal government, ſome con- 
teſt aroſe on the exaction of an illegal fee by 
governor Dinwiddie, and doubtleſs there were 
others on other occaſions not at preſent re- 
collected. It is ſuppoſed, that theſe are not 
ſufficiently intereſting to a foreigner to merit 
a detail. | 

The petition of the council and burgeiles 
of Virginia to the king, their memorial to 
the lords, and remonttrance to the commons 


in the year 1764, began the preſent conteſt; 


and theſe having proved ineffectual to pre- 
vent the paſſage of the ftamp-act, the reſo- 
lutions of the houſe of hurgeſſes of 1765 
were paſſed, declaring the independance of 
the people of Virginia on the parliament of 
Great-Britain, in matters of taxation. From 
that time till the declaration of independance 
by congreſs in 1776, their journals are filled 
with aſſertions of the public rights. 
The pamphlets publiſhed in this ſtate on 
the controverted queſtion were, 
1766, An Enquiry into the Rights 5 the 
| . Britiſh Colonies, by Richard Bland, 
1769, The Monitor's Letters, by Dr. Ar- 
thur Lee. 
1774, * A {ummary View of the Rights 
of Britiſh America. 
——- Conſiderations, &c. by Robert 
Carter Nicholas. 
* By the author of theſe Notes. | 
| 234 Sine 
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Since the declaration of independance this 
ſtate has had no controverſy with any other, 
except with that of Pennſylvania, on their 


common boundary. Some papers on this 
ſubject paſſed between the executive and le- 


giſlative bodies of the two ſtates, the reſult 


of which was à happy accommodation of 
their rights. 

To this account of our hiſtorians, memo- 
rlals, and pamphlets, it may not be unuſeful 
to add a chronological catalogue of American 
ſtate-papers, as far as I have been able to 
collect their titles. It is far from being 
either complete or correct. Where the title 
alone, and not the paper itſelf, has come 
under my obſervation, I cannot anſwer for 
the exactneſs of the date. 
not been able to find any date at all, and 
ſometimes have not been ſatisfied that ſuch 
a paper exiſts, An extenſive collection of 
papers of this deſcription has been or ſome 
time in a courſe of preparation by a “ gen- 
tleman fully equal to the taſk, and from 
whom, therefore, we may hope ere long to 
receive it. In the mean time accept this as 
the reſult of my labours, and as cloſing the 
tedious detail which you have ſo undeſigned- 
ly drawn upon yourſelf, | 


* Mr. H azard. 


Pro 
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5 pro Johanne Caboto et filiis ſuis 1496, Mar. 5. 11. H. 7. 

, ſuper terra incognita inveſti- 

r | ganda. 12. Ry. 595. 3. Hakl. 

Ss 4. 2. Mem. Am. 409. 

a Billa ſignata anno 13. Henrici 498, Feb. 3. 13. * | 

t ſeptimi. 3. Hakluyt's voiages 5. 1 

{ De poteſtatibus ad terras incog- 1592, Dec. 19. 18. H. 1 

nitas inveſtigandum. 13. Ry= _ 4 

n mer. 37. 

| Commiſſion de Francois I. à Jac- 1549, Oct. 17. 

ques Cartier pour Peſtabliſſe- 

, ment du Canada. L'Eſcarbot. 

; 397. 2. Mem. Am. 416. 5 

An act againſt the exaction of 1548, * | 1 
money, or any other thing, by He 
any officer for licenſe to traf- 5 I 
fique into Iſeland and New- 1 
foundland, made in An. 2. 

Edwardi ſexti. 3. Hakl. 131. 

The letters-patent granted by 1578, June 11, 20. El, 
her Majeſtie to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, knight, for the inha- 
biting and planting of our peo- 
ple in America. 3. Hakl. 135. 

Letters-patents of Queen Eliza- 158, Feb. 6. 
beth ro Adrian Gilbert and 0 
others, to diſcover the North- 1 
welt paſſage to China. 3. Hakl. lt 
96, 11 [ 

The 9 
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The Jetters-patents granted by 

the Queen's majeſtie to M. 

5 | Walter Raleigh, now knight 
for the difcovering and plant 
ing of newlands and countries, 
to continue the ſpace of 6 year; 
and no more. 3. Hakl. 243. 

An aſſignment by Sir Walter Ra. 
leigh for continuing the action 
of inhabiting and planting his 
people in Virginia. Hakl, if, 
ed, publ. in 1589, p. $15, 

Lettres de Lieutenant General de 
l' Acadie & pays circonvoiſins 
pour le Sieur de Monts. LE. 
carbot. 417. 

1606, Apr. 10, 4. Jac. 1. Letters-patent to Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers ard 
others, for two ret colonies 

to be made in Virginia and 
others parts of America. Stith. 
Append. No. 1. 

1607, Mar. 9, 4. **. 1. An ordinance and conſtituticn 
enlarging the council of the 
two colonies in Virginia and 
America, and augmenting the! 
authority, M. S. 

The ſecond charter to the trea- 
furer and company for Virg]- 

Ula, 


1584, Mar; 25, 26 El. 


Mar. 7. 31. El. 


| 2603, Nov. 8. 


1609, May 23- 7. Jac. 1, 


nia, 
pol 
Lette 
No 
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nia, erecting them into a body 
politick. Seth. Ap. 2. | 
Letters-patents to the E. of 1610, Apr. 10. Jac. 2. 
Northampton, granting part 
of the iſland of New foundland. 
1. Harris. $61. 
A third charter to the treaſurer 1617, Mar. 19, 9. Jac, 1. 
and company tor Virginia, — 


Stith. App. 3. 
A commiſſion to Sir Walter Ra- 1637, Jac. 2. 
leigh. Qu.? 
Commiſſio ſpecialis concernens 1620, Apr. 7. 18. Jac. 1. 
le garbling herbæ Nicotianæ. 
17. Rym. 190. 
A proclamation for reſtraint of 1620, June 2g. 18. Jac. 2. 
the diſordered trading of to- 
bacco. 17. Rym. 233. 


— 


A grant of New England to the 1620, Nov. 3. Jac. 2. 


council of Plymouth. 

An ordinance and conſtitution of 1621, July 24. Jac, 1. 
the treaſurer, council and com- 
-pany in England, for a council 
of ſtate and general aſſembly 
in Virginia. Stith. App. 4. 

A grant of Nova Scotia to Sir 1621, Sep. 10-20, Jac. 1. 
William Alexander. 2. Mem. 
de  Amerique. 193. 

A proclamation prohibiting in- 1622, Nov. 6. 20. Jac. 1. 
terloping and diſorderly trad- | 
ing to New England in Ame- 


-- Tica. 17. Rym. 416, 


De 


2384, Mar. 25, 26 El. 


Mar. 7. 31. El. 


2603, Nov. 8. 


1606, Apr. 10, 4. Jac. 1. Letters-patent to Sir Thomas 
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The letters-patents granted by 
the Queen's majeſtie to M. 
Walter Raleigh, now knight, 
for the difcovering and plan. 
ing of newlands and countries 
to contipue the ſpace of 6 year; 
and no more. 3. Hakl. 243. 

An aſſignment by Sir Walter Re. 
leigh for continuing the action 
of inhabiting and planting hi 
people in Virginia. Hakl, f. 
ed. publ. in 1589, p. $15, 

Lettres de Lieutenant General ce 

I' Acadie & pays circonvoiſin 
pour le Sieur de Monts. LE. 
carbot. 417. 


Gates, Sir George Somers and 
others, for two ſeveral colonic 
to be made in Virginia and 
others parts of America. Stith. 
Append. No. 1. 


1607, Mar. 9, 4. Jac. 1. An ordinance and conſtituticn 


enlarging the council of the 
two colonies in Virginia and 
America,andauvgmentingthe!! 
authority, M. S. 


1609, May ag. 7. Jac. 1, The ſecond charter to the trea- 


furer and company for Virg- 
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| nia, erecting them into a body 
politick. Stith. Ap. 2. 


Letters-patents to the E. of 1619, Apr. 10. Jac. 2. 
Northampton, granting part 
of the iſland of Newfoundland. 
1. Harris. 861. 

A third charter to the treaſurer 16171, Mar. 18. 9. Jar. 1. 
and company tor Virginia.— 


Stith. APP. 3. 


A commiſſion to Sir Walter Ra- 161, Jac. 1. 


leigh. Qu.? 


Commiſſio ſpecialis concernens 1620, Apr. 7: 18. Jac. 2. 


le garbling herbæ Nicotianæ. 
7. Rym. 190. 
A proclamation for reſtraint: of 1620, June 29. 18. Jac. 2. 
the diſordered trading of to- 
bacco. 17. Rym. 233. 


A grant of New England to the 1620, Nov. 3. Jac. 2. 


council of Plymouth. 
An ordinance and conſtitution of 1621, July 24. Jac. 1. 
the treaſurer, council and com- 
pany in England, for a council 
of ſtate and general aſſembly 
in Virginia. Stith. App. 4. 
A grant of Nova Scotia to Sir 1621, Sep. 10-20. Jac. 1. 
Wiltam Alexander. 2. Mem. 
de YAmerique. 193. My 
A proclamation prohibiting in- 1622, Newt 20. Jac. 1. 
terloping and diſorderly trad- | 
ing to New England in Ame- 
rica, 17. Rym. 416, 


De 
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162g, May 9. 21. Jac. 1. De Commiſſione ſpeciali Wil. A Pl 
lielmo Jones militi direc, pl 

17. Rym. 490. R 

1 A grant to Sir Edmund Ployden, N A o1 
of New Albion. Mentioned dc 

in Smith's examination. 82. V 

1624, July 15. 22. Jac, 1. De Commiſſione Henrico vice. 2. 
comiti Mandevill & aliis. 1). Com 

Rym. 609. ſet 

1624, Aug, 26. 22. Jac. 1. De Commiſſione ſpeciali concer- R 
nenti gubernationem in Vir. A f! 

ginia. 17. Rym. 618. be 

1624, Sep. 29. 22. Jac, 1. A proclamation concerning to- Ag 
| bacco. 17. Rym. 621. th 
1624, Nov. 9. 22. Jac. 1. De conceſſione demiſs. Ed wardo 87 
Dichfield et aliis. 17. Rym. De « 

6336 | ci 

1625, Mar, 2. 22. Jac. 1· A proclamation for the utter pro- 1 
hibiting the importation and De 

uſe of all tobacco which is not a0 

of the proper growth of the De 

colony of Virginia and the ti 

Somer iſlands, or one © Ae 

them. 17. Rym. 668. M 

1626, 3 4. 1. Car. 1. De commiſſione directa Georgio The 
Yardeley militi et aliis. 18. C 

| Rym. 311. | N 
1625, Apr. 9. 1. Car. 1. Proclamatio de herba Nicotiana Ap 
_ 18, Rym. 19. b 


A pro- 
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A proclamation for ſertlinge the 1625. May 13. 1. Car. 1. 
plantation of Virginia. 18. 
Rym. 72. | 

A grant of the ſoil, barony, * 1625, July 12. 
domains of Nova Scotia to Sir | if 
Wm. Alexander of Minſtrie. 7 1 
2. Mem. Am. 226. 1 


Commiſſio direQa Johanni Wol- 1626, hs 31. 2. Car, 1. 1 
ſtenholme militi et aliis. 18. 1 
Ry. 831. 


A proclamation touching to- 1626, Feb. 17. 2. Car. 1. 
bacco. Ry. 848. 

A grant of Maſſachuſet's bay by 1627, Mar. 19. qu.? a. Car. i. 
the council of Plymouth to 
Sir Henry Roſwell and others. 

De conceſſione commiſſionis ſpe- 1627, Mar. 26. 3. Car. 1. 
cialis pro concilio in Virginia. 

18. Ry. 980. 

De proclamatione de ſignatione 1627, Mar, 30. 3. Car. 1. 
de tobacco. 18. Ry. 886. 

De proclamatione pro ordina- 1627, Aug. 9, 3. Car, 1. 
tione de tobacco. 18. Ry. 920. 

A confirmation of the grant of 1628, Mar. 4. 3. Car. 1. 
Maſſachuſet's bay by the crown. 

The capitulation of Quebec. 1629, Aug. 19. 2 
Champlain part. 2. 216. 2. 
Mem. Am. 489. 

A proclamation concerning to- 1630, Jan. 6, 5. Car. 1. 
bacco. 19. Ry. 235. | 

Conveyance 


1630, April 30. 


302 ] 


Conveyance of Nova Scotiz 
(Port- royal excepted) by Sit 


William Alexander to Sir 


Claude St. Etienne Lord of | 


la Tour and of Uarre and to 
his ſon Sir Charles de St. 
Etienne Lord of St. Denni. 


court, on condition that they 


continue ſubjects to the king 
of Scotland under the great 


ſeal of Scotland. 


2630-31, Nor. 24.6.Car.1. A proclamation forbidding the 


diſorderly trading with the ſal. 


vages in NewEngland inAme- 


rica, eſpecially the furniſhing 
the natives in thoſe and other 
parts of America by the Eng. 
liſh with weapons and habili- 
ments of warre. 19. Ry. 210. 
3. Ruſhw. 82. 


1630, Dec. 5. 6. Car. 1. A proclamation prohibiting the 


1630, 


2630, 


ſelling arms, &c. to the ſa- 
vages in America, Mentioned 
3. Ruſhw. 75. 


Car. 2. A grant of Connecticut by the 


council of Plymouth to the 
E. of Warwick. 


Car. 1. A confirmation by the crown of 


the grant of Connecticut [fail 
| to 


1 
to be in the petty bag office in 
England]. 


A conveiance of Connecticut by 163, Mar. 19. 6. Car. 1, 


the E. of Warwick to Lord Say 
and Seal and others. Smiths 
examination, App. No. 1. 

A ſpecial commiſſion to Edward 1631, June 27. 7. Car. 1, 
Earle of Dorſett and others for 
the better plantation of the co- 
loay of Virginia. 19. Ry. 301. 


Litere continentes promiſſionem 1631, June 29. 7. Car. 2. 


regis ad tradendum caſtrum et 
habitationem de Kebec in Ca- 
nada ad regem Francorum. 
19. Ry. 303. | 
Traite entre le roy Louis XIII. 1632, Mar. 29. 8. Car. 2. 
et Charles roi d'Angleterre 
pour la reſtitution de la nou- 
velle France, la Cadie et Ca- 
nada et des navires et mer- 
chandiſes pris de part et d'au- 
tre. Fait a St. Germain. 19. 
Ry. 361. 2. Mem. Am. 8 
A grant of Maryland to Cæcilius 1632, June 20. 8. Car. 1, 
Calvert, Baron of Baltimore in 
Ireland. | 
A petition of the planters of Vir- 1683, July 3. 9. Car. 2. 
_ ginia againſt the grant to Lord 


Baltimore, 
| Order 


14 
f 
{ 
1 
1 
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1633, July g. Order of council upon the gif. 
| pute between the Virginie 
planters and lord Baltimore. 


Votes of repreſ. of i Cc 

vania. V. Ac 

1633, Aug. 13. 9. Car. 1. A proclamation toprevent abuſes al 
growing by the unordered re. U 

tailing of tobacco. Mention. C 

ed 3. Ruſhw. 191. Ag 

1633, Sept. 23. 9. Car. 1. A ſpecial commiſſion to Thomas Wl De 
Young to ſearch, diſcover and H 

find out what parts are not yet g 

inhabited in Virginia and A- 2c 

merica and other parts there- Ap 

| h unto adjoining. 19. Ry. 472. ba 
1633, Oct. 23. 9. Car. 1. A proclamation for preventing De c 
of the abuſes growing by the do 

unordered retailing of tobac- ce 

co. 19. Ry. 474. de 


1633, Mar. 13. Car. 1. A proclamation reſtraining the 

abuſive venting of tobacco. 
19. Rym, 322. 

1634, May 19. 10. Car. 1. A proclamation concerning the 

| landing of tobacco, and allo 

forbidding the planting thereof 

in the king's domintons. ,19- 

- Ry. 553. 

1634, Car. 3. A commiſſion to the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury and 11 m—_ 
or 
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if. for governing the American 
114 colonies. 


re, A commiſſion concerning tobac- 1634, June 19. 10. Car. 1. 


„l. co. M. 5. 
A commiſſion from Lord Say 1635, July 18. 11. Car. x. 


es and Seal, and others, to John 
e. Winthrop to be governor of 
n. Connecticut. Smith's App. 
A grant to Duke Hamilton. 1635, Car. 1. 
as De commiſſione ſpeciali Johanni 1636, Apr. 2. 12. Car. 1. 


Harvey militi pro meliori re- 
gimine coloniae in Virginia. 
20. Ry. 3. | 
A proclamation concerning to- 1637, Mar. 14, Car. 4. 
bacco. Title in 3. Ruſh. 617. N 
De commiſſione ſpeciali Georgio 1636-7, Mar. 16. 12. Car. i. 
domino Goring et aliis con- | 
ceſſa concernente venditionem 
de tobacco abſque licentia re- 
gia. 20. Ry. 116. 
A proclamation againſt the diſ- 1637, Apr. go. 13. Car. 1. 
| orderly tranſporting his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to the planta- 
tions within the parts of Ame- 
rica. 20. Ry. 143. 3. Ruſh. 
0 409. - 
; An order of the privy council 1637, May 1. 13. Car. 1. 
P to ſtay 8 ſhips now 1a the | 
bs Thames from going to New- 
07 Evgland. 3. Ruſh. 409. 
" A, war- 


1637, Car. 


l 


1. A warrant of the Lord Admiral 
to ſtop unconformable miniſ. 
ters from going beyond ſea, 
3. Ruſh. 410. 


1638, Apr, 4. Car. 1. Order of - council upon Clai- 


1538, Apr. 6. 14. Car. 


1638, May 1. 14. Car. 


1639, Mar. 25. Car 


1639, Aug. 19. 15. Car 


i639, Dec. 16. 15. Car 


borne's petition againſt Lord 
Baltimore. Votes of repreſen- 

tatives of Pennſylvania. vi, 
1. An order of the king and coun- 
cil that the attorney- general 
draw up a proclamation to 
prohibit tranſpartation of paſ- 
ſengers toNew-England with- 

out licenſe. 3. Ruſh. 718, 

:. A proclamation to reſtrain the 
tranſporting of paſſengers and 
_ proviſions to New-England 
without licence. 20. Ry. 223, 
. 1. A proclamation concerning to- 
bacco. Title 4. Ruſh. 1060. 


1. A proclamation declaring his. 


majeſty's pleaſure to continue 
his commiſſion and letters pa- 
tents for licenſing retailers of 
tobacco. 20. Ry. 348. 

. 1, De commiſſione ſpeciali Henrico 
Aſhion armigero et aliis ad 
amovendum Henricum Hau- 
ley gubernatorem de Barba- 
does. 20. Ry. 357. 

2 A pro- 


J. 


on] 
A proclamation concerning re- 2639, Car. 1. 
tailers of tobacco. 4. Ruſh. 
966. 
De conſtitutione gubernatoris et 1641, Aug. 9. 17. Car. 1. 
concilii pro Virginia. 20. Ry. 
40 4+ 
Articles of union and confede- 1643, Car, 1. 
racy entered into by Maffa- 
chuſets, Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut and New-haven. 1. Neale. 
223. 
Deed from George Fenwick to 1644, Car. . 
the old. Connecticut juriſdic- 
tion. 
An ordinance of the lords and 
commons affembled in parlia- 
ment, for exempting from 
cuſtom and impoſition all 
commodities exported for, or 
imported from New-England, 
which has been very proſper- 
ous and without any public. 
charge to this ſtate, and is 
likely to prove very happy 
for the propagation of the 
goſpel in thoſe parts. Tit, in 
Amer. library 90. 5. No date. 
But feems by the neighbour- 
ing articles to have been in 
1044. 
IM An 


2 = -— 
G A > 


1 

L 
47 
60 
; 


1 
1644, June 20. Car. 2. An act for charging of tobacco 
brought from New-England 
with cuſtom and exciſe. Title 
1 in American library. 99. 8. 

1644, Avg. 1. Car. 2. An act for the advancing and re- 
gulating the trade of this 
commonwealth. Tit. Amer, 
libr. 99. 9. 

Sept. 18, 1. Car. 2. Grant of the Northern neck of 
Virginia to Lord Hopton, 
Lord Jermyn, Lord Culpeper, 
Sir John Berkely, Sir William 
Moreton, Sir Dudly Wyatt, 
and Thomas Culpeper. 

1650, Of. 3. 2. Car. 2. An act prohibiting trade with the 
Barbadoes, Virginia, Bermu- 
das and Antego. Scoble's 

| Acts. 1027. oh 
ee, Car. 2. A declaration of Lord Willough- 
by, governor of Barbadoes, 
= and of his council, againſt an 
act of parhament of 3d of 
October 1650. 4. Polit. regiſ- 
ter. 2. cited from 4. Neale. 


hiſt, of the Puritans, App. 


No. 12. but not there. 
1659, Car. 2. A final ſettlement of boundaries 
between the Dutch New Ne- 
therlands and Connecticut. 
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aſtructions for Captain Robert 1631, Sept. 26. 3. Car. 9. 
Dennis, Mr. Richard Bennet: 
Mr. Thomas Stagge, and 
Capt. William Clabourne, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for the 
reducing of Virginia and the 
inhabitants thereof to their 
due obedience to the com- 
monwealth of England. 1. 
Thurloe's ſtate papers. 197. 
an act for increaſe of ſhipping 1651, Oct. 9. 3. Car. 2, 
and encouragement of the na- 
vigation of this nation. Sco- 
bell's acts. 1449. 
Articles agreed on and con- 1651-2, Mar. 12, 4. Car. 2 
cluded at James cittie in Vir- 
ginia for the ſurrendering and 
ſettling of that plantation un- 
der the obedience and govern- 
ment of the commonwealth 
of England, by the commiſ- 
honers of the council of ſtate, 
by authoritie of the parlia- 
ment of England, and by the 
grand aſſembly of the gover- 
nor, council, and burgeſſe 
of that ſtate. M. S. [Ante. 
pa. 201% % -: 
n act of indempnitie made at 1631-2, Mar, 32. 4, Car, 9. 
the ſurrender of the countrey 
(of Virginia.] [Ante. p. 206.] 
& 3 Capi- 


— 
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1654, Aug. 16. Capitulation de Port-Roy; 
mem. Am. 507. | 

1655, | Car. 2. A proclamation of the prote3 
relating to Jamaica, 3. Thul 


Tae: 7 | 
1655, Sept, 26. 7. Car. 2. The protector to the commi| 
ſioners of Maryland, A lettr 
4. Thurl. 55. 
1655, Oct. 8. 7. Car. 2. An inſtrument made at c 
council of Jamaica, Od. 
1655, for the better carrying 
on of affairs there. 4. Thur 
N. | 
1655, Nov. 3. Treaty of Weſtminſter betwee 
France and England. 6. cor 
- _ Uiplom. part 2. p. 121. 
| _ Mem. Am. 10. 
1656, Mar. 27. 8. Car. 2. The afſembly at Barbadoes tt 
| | the Protector. 4. T hurl. 641 
1656, Aug. 9. A grant by Cromwell to 8 
Charles de Saint Etienne, 
baron of Scotland, Crowne an 
Temple. A French tranilatio 
of it. 2. Mem. Am. 511. 


1656, Car. 2, A paper concerning the advance 
| ment of trade. 5. Thurl. 0 
1656, Car. 2. A brief narration of the Engl! 


rights to the Northern pat 
of America. 5. Thurl. 81. 
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Mr. R. Bennet and Mr. S. Mat- 1656. O8. 10 


thew to Secretary Thurloe. 5. 
Thurl. 482. 


Objections againſt the Lord Bal- 4656, O8. 10. 


timore's patent, and reafons 
why the government of Mary- 
land ſhould not be put into 
his hands. 5. Thurl. 482. 


A paper relating to Maryland. 1636, OR. 10. 


5. Thurl. 483. 


A breviet of the proceedings of 1656, OR 10, 


the lord Baltimore and his of- 
ficers and compliers in Mary- 
land againft the authority of 
the parhament of the com- 
monwealth of England and 
againſt his highneſs the lord 
protector's authority laws and 
government. 5. Thurl. 486. 


The affernbly of Virginia to ſe- 1636, OA. 25. 


wy Thurlow. $- Thurl. 
497 · 

The governor of Barbadoes to 1637, Apr. 4. 
the protector. 6. Thurl. 169. 

Petition of the general court at 1667, 


Hartford upon Connecticut 


for a charter. S exam. 
APP. 4. 


Charter of the colony of Connec- 1662, Ap. 23. 14. Car. 


ticut, Smith's examn, App 6. 
X 4 The 


8. Car. 2, 


3. Car. 2. 


8. Car. 2. 


8. Car. 2. 


9. Car. 2. 


Car. 2. 


» 
- 
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1862 . 24. Apr. 4. The firſt charter granted by 
26 Charles II. to the proprietaries 
of Carolina, to wit, to the 
Earl of Clarendon, Duke of 
Albemarle, Lord Craven, Lord 


Berkeley, Lord Aſhley, Sir 


George Carteret, Sir William 
Berkeley, and Sir John Colle- 
ton. 4. mem. Am. 554. 
1664, Feb. 10. The conceſſions and agreement 
of the lords proprietors of 


the province of New Cæſarea, 


or New-Jerſey, to and with 
all and every of the adven- 
turers and all ſuch as ſhall 
ſettle or plant there. Smith's 
New-Jerſey. App. 1. 
1664, Mar. 12. 20. Car. 2. A grant of the colony of New- 
| York to the Duke of York. 
| 1664, Apr. 26. 16. Car. 2. A commiſſion to Colonel Ni- 
chols and others to ſettle 
diſputes in New-England. 
Hutch. Hiſt. Maſſ. ys App. 
7 
1664, Apr. 26. The oped to Sir Robert 
Carre and others to put the 
Duke of York in poſſeſſion of 
New-York, New-Jerſey, and 
all other lands thereunto ap- 
pertaining. 
Sir 


02-1 
sir Robert Carre and others pro- 8 
clamation to the inhabitants 
of New-York, New-Jerſey, 
&c. Smith's N. J. 36. 


New-Jerſey by the Duke of 
Fork to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret. 
A conveiance of the Delaware 
counties to William Penn. 
Letters between Stuyveſant and (1664, Aug. 19-29, 20-30, 
Colonel Nichols on the Eng- 0 
liſh right. Smith's N. J. 
37—42. 
Treaty between the Engliſh and 1664, Aug, 27. 
Dutch for the ſurrender of the 
New-Netherlands. Sm. N. 
Jer 4555 
Nicoll's commiſſion to Sir Robert Sept. 3. 
Carre to reduce the Dutch on 7 
Delaware bay. Sm. N. J. 47. 
Inſtructions to Sir Robert Carre 
for reducing of Delaware bay 
and ſettling the people there 
under his majeſty's obedience. 
Sm. N. J. 47. 
Articles of capitulation between 1664, O8. . 
SirRobert Carre and the Dutch 
and Swedes on Delaware bay 
and Delaware river. Sm. N. J. 


49. 


24. 
Aug. 25. Sept. 4. 


The 


Deeds of leaſe and releaſe of 1664, June 23, 24. 16. C. 2. - 


i 
[i 
1 
v3 
f 
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1664, Dec. 1. 16. Car, 2. The determination of the com. 


miſſioners of the boundary be. 
tween the Duke of York and 
Connecticut. Sm. Ex. Ap. g. 
1664. The New Haven caſe. Smith's 
Ex. Ap. 20. 
1665, June 13-24. 17.C. 2. The ſecond charter granted by 
Charles II. to the ſame pro- 
prietors of Carolina. 4. Mem, 
Am. 586. 
1666, Jan. 26. Declaration de guerre par l 
France contre I'Angleterre. 
3. Mem. Am. 123. 
1666, Feb. 9. 17. Car. 2. Declaration of war by the king 
of England againſt the king 
of France. RG 
1667, July 31. The treaty, of peace between 
Pep France and England made at 
Breda. 7. Corps Dipl. part i. 
p. 41. 2. Mem, Am. 32. 
1667, July 31. The treaty of peace and alliance 
between England and the 
United Provinces made at 


Breda. 7. Cor. Dip. p. 1. 


p. 44. a. Mem. Am. 40. 


1667-8, Feb. 17. Acte de la ceſſion de l' Acadie 
au roi de France. 2. Mem. 
Am. 292. | 

1668, April 21. Directions from the governor | 


P and council of New York for 
; 8 4 


| 
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Im. a better ſettlement of the go- 
be. vernment on Delaware. Sm. 
and N. J. 51. | 
9. Lovelace's order for cuſtoms at 1668. 
n's the Hoarkills. Sm. N. J. 55. 

A confirmation of rhe grant of 16— May 8. 21. Car. 2. 
by the northern neck of Virginia 
ro- to the Earl of St. Alban's, 
m. Lord Berkeley, Sir William 

Moreton and John Tretheway. 

Incorporation of the town of 1672. 
re. Newcaſtle or Amſtell. 

A demiſe of the colony of Virgi- 1673, Feb. 25. 25. Car. 2. 
ing nia to the Earl of Arlington 
ing and Lord Culpeper for 31 

years. M. 8. 

een Treaty at London between king 1673-4. = 
> at Charles II. and the Dutch. 
t 1, Article VI. 

Remonſtrances againſt the two 
NCC grants of Charles II. of North- 
the ern and Southern Virginia. 
at Ment*. Beverley. 65. 
$6 Sir George Carteret's inſtruc- 1674, July 13. 


tions to Governor Carteret. 


xe Governor Andros's proclamation 4674, Nov. 9. 

CH on taking poſſeſſion of New- | 
cCaſtle for the Duke of York. 

wy Sm. N. J. 78. 


for 
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1675, OA. 1. 27. Car. 2. A proclamation for prohibiting India. 
: the importation of commodi- twWe 

ties of Europe into any of Ti 

his majeſty's plantations in IM India 

Africa, Afia, or America, Ol: 

. which were not laden in Eng- cre 

land: and for putting all other lndia 

las relating to the trade of Ra 

the plantations in effectual ere 

„nene boon The 

1676, Mar. 3. 2 conceſſions and agreements ſol 
of the proprietors, freeholders or 

and inhabitants of the province An © 

of Weſt-New-Jerſey in Ame- fol 

. rica. Sm. N. J. App. 2. of 
1676, July 1. A deed quintipartite for the di- th 
| viſion of New-Jerſey. pl: 

2676, Aug. 18. Letter from the proprietors of ter 
New-Jerſey to Richard Hartſ- jet 

horne. Sm. N. J. 80. m 

Proprietors inſtructions to James T 

Waſſe and Richard Hartſ- Arg. 

horne. Sm. N. J. 83. de 

1676, Oct. 10. 28. Car. 2. The charter of king Charles II. ſe 
to his ſubjects of Virginia. Y 

e ca 

1676. Cautionary epiſtle from the truſ- Ltr 
tecs of Byllinge's part of New- = 

Jerſey. Sm. N. J. 84. ta 

pt 


Indian 


r 
jndian deed for the lands be- 1677, Sept. 10. 
tween Rankokas creek and 
Timber creek, in New-Jerſey. 
Indian deed for the lands from 1677, Sept. 27. 
Oldman's creek to Timber 
creek, in New-Jerley. 
indian deed for the lands from 1677, Od. 10. 
Rankokas creek to Aſſunpink 
creek, in New-Jerſey. 
The will of Sir George Carteret, 1678, Dec. g. 
| ſole proprietor of Eaſt-Jerſey, 
ordering the ſame to be ſold. 
An order of the king in council 1680, Feb. 16. 
for the better encouragement 
of all his majeſty's ſubjects in 
their trade to his majeſty's 
plantations, and for the bet- 
ter information of all his ma- 
jeſty's loving ſubjects in theſe 
matters. Lond. Gaz No. 1596. 
Title in Amer. library. 134. 6. 
Arguments againſt the cuſtoms 680. 
demanded in New-Weſt-Jer- 
ſey by the governor of New- 
York, addrefled to the Duke's 
commiſſioners. Sm. N. J. 117. 


Extracts of proceedings of the (1686, Jane 14-23: 25. 
, "TS © - 


committee of trade and plan- Nov. 4. 8. 11. 18. 
tations : copies of letters, . AS WH 


ports, &c. between the board | 1680-1, Jan. 15. 22. 


of * 


eb. 24. 


1681, Mar. 4» 


1681, Apr. 2. 


1681, July 11. 


| 168, Nov. 9. 


3681-2, Jan. 14. 


1681-2, Feb. 1. 2. 


a 
of trade, Mr. Penn, Lord Bal. 
timore and Sir John Werden, 
in the behalf of the Duke of 


Vork and the ſettlement of 


the Pennſylvania boundaries 
by the L. C. J. North. Votes 
of Repr. Pennſyl. vii.—xiii 


Tre A grant of Pennſylvania to Wil. 


liam Penn. Votes of Repreſen, 
Pennſylv. xviil. 
The king's declaration to the 
inhabirants and planters of 
the province of Pennſylvania, 
Vo. Rep. Penn. xxiv. 


Certain conditions or conceſſions 


agreed upon by William Penn, 
proprietary and governor of 
Pennſylvania, and thoſe who 
are the adventurers and pur- 
chaſers in the fame province. 
Votes of Rep. Pennſylv. xxiv. 

Fundamental laws of the pro- 
vince of Weit-New- Jerſey. 
Sm. N. J. 126. 

The methods of the commil- 
ſioners for ſettling and regu- 
lation of lands in New-Jerlcy, 
Sm. N. J. 130. 

Indentures of leaſe and releaſe 


by the executors of Sir George 
Carteret 
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Carteret to William Penn and 
11 others, conveying Eaſt- 
Jerſey. 2 

The Duke of York's freſh grant 1682, Mar, 14. 
of Eaſt-N geen to the 24 
proprietors. 

The Frame of the government 1682, Apr. 25. 
of the province of Pennſyl- 
vania, in America. Votes of 
Repr. Penn. xxvii. N 

The Duke of Yark's deed for 1682, Aug. 21. 
Pennſylvania. Vo. Repr. Penn. 
xxxv. 


The Duke of York's deed of 1682, Aug. 24. 


feoffment of Newcaſtle and 
twelve miles circle to Wil- 
liam Penn. Vo. Repr. Penn. 
The Duke of York's deed of 1682, Aug. 24. 
ſeoffment of a tract of land 
12 miles ſouth from Newcaſtle 
to the Whorekills, to William 
Penn. Vo. Repr. Penn, xxxvii. 


A commiſſion to Thomas Lord 1682, Nov. 27. 34. Car. 9. 


Culpeper to be heutenant and 


governor-general of Virginia. 
M. S. 


An act of union for annexing 1682, 10h month, 6th day. 


and uniting of the counties 

of Newcaſtle, Jones's and 

Whorekill's alias Deal, to the 
pro- 


— 


1682, Dec. 6. 
2683, Apr. 2. 
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province of Pennſylvania, and 
of naturalization of all fo- 
reigners in the province and 
counties aforeſaid. 

An act of ſettlement. 

The frame of the government 
of the province of Pennſyl- 
vania and territories thereunto 
annexed in America. 


2683, Apr. 17, 27. 1684, Feb. 12. 1683, Mar. 17. J Proceed- 


May 30. 
June 12. 


2683, July 1 7. | 


July 2,16,23. Aug.18.26. 


Sept. go. — 24 2. ings of 

9. a R 
—_ * * the com- 
mittee of 


trade and plantations in the 
diſpute between Lord Balti- 
more and Mr. Penn. Vo. R. 
P. xiii—xvili. 

A commiſſion by the proprietors 
of Eaſt-New- Jerſey to Ro- 
bert Barclay to be governor. 
Sm. N. J. 166. 


1683, July 26. 35. Car. 2. An order of council for iſſuing 


a quo warranto againſt tlc 
charter of the colony of the 
Maſſachuſet's bay in New- 
England, with his majeſty's 
declaration that in caſe the ſaid 
corporation of Maſfſchuſet's 
bay ſhall before proſecution 


had upon the ſame quo war- 
ranto 


1 


* 


ranto make a full ſubmiſſion 
and entire reſignation to his 
royal pleaſure, he will then 
regulate their charter in ſuch a 
manner as ſhall be for his ſer- 
vice and the good of that co- 
lony. Title in Amer. library. 

139. 6. 


J commiſſion to Lord Hen 168g, Sept. 28. 25. Car, 2. 


of Effingham to be lieutenant 


and governor- general of Vir- 
ginia. M. S. 


The humble addreſs of the chief 1684, May 9. 


governor, council and repre- 
ſentatives of the iſland of 
Nevis, in the Weſt-Indies, 
preſented to his majeſty by Co- 


lone! Netheway and Captain 


Jefferſon, at Windſor, May 
2, 1684. Title in Amer. libr. 
142. 3. Cites Lond. Gaz. No. 


1927. 


A treaty with the Indians at Al- 1684, Aug. 2- 


bany. 


4 treaty of neutrality for Ame- 168, Nov. 16. 


rica between France and Eng- 
land. 7. Corps. Dipl. part 2. 
p. 44. 2. Mem. Am. 40. 


by the king, a proclamation 1687, Jan. 20, 


for the more effectual reduc- 
* ing 


n 


| 1687, Feb. 12. 


1 

ing and ſuppreſſing of pirate, 
and privateers in America, 2; 
well on the ſea as on the land 
in great numbers, commit. 

ting frequent robberies and pj. 
racies, which hath occaſions; 
a great prejudice and obſtruc. 
tion to trade and commerce, 
and given a great ſcandal and 
diſturbance to our govern- 
ment in thoſe parts. Titl: 
Amer. libr. 147. 2. cites 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2315. 


Conſtitution of the council of 


proprietors of Welt-Jerley, 
Smith's N. Jerſey. 199. 


1687, qu. Sept. 27. 4. Jac. 2, A confirmation of the grant of 


1687, Sept. 5. 


1687, Dec. 16. 


1687. 


the northern neck of Virginie 
to Lord Culpeper. 
Governor Coxe's declaration to 
the council of proprietors 
of Weſt- Jerſey. Sm. N. . 
190. 1 
Proviſional treaty of Whitehall 
concerning America between 
France and England. 2. Mem. 
de VAm. 89. 


Governor Coxe's narrative rela- 


ting to the diviſion line, d- 
rected to the council of pro- 
prieto!r: 


L 323. J 
prietors of Weſt-Jerſey. Sm. 
App. N. 4. 

The repreſentation of the coun- 1687. 
cil of proprietors of Weſt- 
Jerſey to Governor Burnet. 
Smith. App. No. 5.. 

The remonſtrance and petition 

of the inhabitants of Eaſt- 
New-Jerſey to the king. Sm. 
App. No. 8. 


The memorial of the proprietors 


of Eaſt-New-Jerſey to the 
Lords of trade. Sm. App. 
No. 9. 

Agreement of the line of parti- 1682, Sept. +. 
tion between Eaſt and Weſt- | 
New-Jerſey. Sm. N. J. 196. 

Conveiance of the government 1691. 
of Weſt-Jerſey and territories 
by Dr. Coxe, to the Weſt- 

Jerſey ſociety. 

A charter granted by King Wil- 1692, Od. 7. 
lam and Queen Mary to the | 
inhabitants of the province 5 
of Maſſachuſet's bay in New- 

England. 2. Mem. de l'Am. 
593. 

The frame of government of 1696, Nov. 7. 
the province of Pennſylvania 
and the territories thereunto 

12 belong- 


2697, Sept. 20. 


1699, July 5. 


1700, Jan. 15. | 


2700, 


1701, Aug: 12, 


W. g. 
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belonging, paſſed by Gover. 
nor Markham. Nov. 7, 1696, 

The treaty of peace between 
France and England, made 
at Ryſwick. 7. Corps Dipl. 
part. 2. p. 399. 2. Mem, 
Am. 89. 

The opinion and anſwer of the 
lords of trade to the memo. 
rial of the proprietors of 
Eaſt-New-Jerſey. Sm. App. 
No. 10. 

The memorial of the proprie- 
tors of Eaſt-New-Jerſey to 
the Lords of trade. Sm. App. 
No. 11. | 

The petition of the proprietors 
of Eaſt and Weſt-New-Jer- 
ſey to the Lords juſtices of 
England. Sm. App. No. 12. 

A confirmation of the boundary 


between the colonies of New- 


York and Connecticut, by 
the crown. 

The memorial of the proprie- 
tors of Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſey 
to the king, Sm. App. No. 


14. 


Repre- 


| 


= 


„ 


Repreſentation of the lords of 1701, O8. e. 


trade to the lords juſtices. 
Sm. App. No. 13. 

A treaty with the Indians. 1501. 

Report of lords of trade to king 2701-2, Jan. 6, 
William of draughts of a 
commiſſion and inſtructions 
for a governor of New-Jerſey. 
Sm. N. J. 262. 


| Surrender from the proprietors 1702, Apr. 15. 


of E. and W. N. Jerſey of 
their pretended right of go- 
vernment to her majeſty Q. 
Anne. Sm. N. J. 211. 
The Queen's acceptance of the 1702, Apr. 17. 
ſurrender of government of 
Eaſt and Welt-Jerſey. Sm. 
N. J. 219. 
lnſtructions to lord Cornbury. 1702, Nov. 16. 
Sm. N. J. 230. | | 
A commiſſion from Queen Anne 1792, Dec. 5 
to Lord Cornbury, to be 
captain-general and governor 
in chief of New-Jerſey. Sm. 
N. J. 220. | 
Recognition by the council of 1703, June 27. 
proprietors of the true boun- 
dary of the deeds of Sept. 10 
and Oct. 10, 1677. (New- Jer- 
ley). Sm. N. J. 96. 
„ _ 


1704, June 18. 


2705, May 3. 
1707, May g. 


1707, Nov. 20. 


370. 


1708-9, Feb. 28. 


17-9, Feb. 28. 


126 


Indian deed for the lands above 


the falls of the Delaware in 
Weſt-Jerſey. 


Indian deed for the lands at the 


head of Rankokus river in 
Weſt-Jerſey. 
A proclamation by Queen FR 
for ſettling and aſcertaining 
the current rates of foreign 
coins in America. Sm. N.. 
e F 
Additional inſtructions to Lord 
Cornbury. Sm. N. J. 235 


Additional inſtructions to Lord 


Cornbury. Sm. N. J. 258. 
Additional inſtructions to Lord 
Cornbury. Sm. N. J. 259. 
An anſwer by the council of 
proprietors for the weſtern d- 
viſion of New-Jerſey, to quel- 
tions, propoſed to them 0y 


Lord Cornbury. Sm. N. J. 


289. 

Inſtructions to Colonel Vetch in 
his negociations with the g- 
vernors of America. Sm. * 
J. 364. | 

Inſtructions to the governor d 
New-Jerſey and New-Yo!s. 
Sm. N. J]. 361. 


Call 


all 


1 J 


Farl of Dartmouth's letter to 1710, Aug. 


governor Hunter. 

Premieres propoſitions. de la i, Apr. 22. 
France. 6. Lamberty, 669. 
2. Mem. Am. 341. 


| Reponſes de la France aux de- 1711, Od. 8. 


mandes preliminaires de la 
Grande-Bretagne.. 6, Lamb. 
681. 2. Mem. Amer. 344. 

Demandes preliminaires plus par- 3 Sept. 27. 

ticulieres de la Grande-Bre- Od. 8. 
tagne, avec les reponſes. 2. 

Mem. de Am. 346. | 
Liacceptation de la part de la Sept. 27. 
Grande- Bretagne. 2. Mem. Od. 8. 

Am. 356. Vak 

The queen's inſtructions to the 1711, Dec. 23. 
Biſhop of Briſtol and Earl of ; 
Strafford, her plenipotentia- 
ries, to treat of a general 
peace. 6. Lamberty, 744. 

2. Mem. Am. 358. : 

A memorial of Mr. St. John to May 24. 
the Marquis de Torci, with June 10. 
regard to North America, to 
commerce, and to the ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms. 7. Recueil de 

Lamberty, 161. 2. Mem. de 
Amer. 376. * 
Y 4 - - U 


4712, June 10. 


1712, Aug. 19. 


1712, Sept · 10. 


Mar. 31. 
1713, 


Apr. 11. 


Mar. 3 1. 


1713, 
Apr. 11. 


1 


| Reponſe du roi de France ay 


memoire de Londres, 7. Lam- 


berty, p. 163. 2. Mem. Am. 


380. 
Traite pour une ſuſpenſion d'ar. 
mes entre Louis XIV. roide 
France, & Anne, reigne de la 
Grande-Bretagne, fait à Paris, 
8. Corps Diplom. part. 1. p. 
308. 2. Mem. d'Am. 104. 
Offers of France to England, 
demands of England, and the 
anſwers of France. 7. Rec. de 
Lamb.491. 2. Mem. Am. 390. 
Traite de paix & d'amitie entre 
Louis XIV. roi de France, & 
Anne, reine de la Grande- Bre- 
tagne, fait à Utrecht. 1 5. Corps 
Diplomatique de Dumont, 
339. 1d. Latin. 2. Actes & 
memoires de la pais d' Utrecht, 
457. id. Lat. Fr. 2. Mem. 
Am, 113. 
Traitẽ de navigation & de com- 
merce entre Louis XIV. roi 
de France, & Anne, reine de 
la Grande- Bretagne. Fait d 
Utrecht. 8. Corps. Dipl. part. 
I. p. 345. 2. Mem, de I' Am. 


137. 


P. 
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A treaty with the Indians. 1726. 
The petition of the repreſenta- 1728, Jan. 
tives of the province of New- 
Jerſey, to have a diſtinct go- 
vernor. Sm. N. J. 421. 
Deed of releaſe by the govern- 2732, a. 
ment of Connecticut to that 
of New-York. 
The charter granted by George II. 1732, June 9-20. 5. G. 2. 
for Georgia. 4. Mem. del' Am. 
617. 
Petition of Lord Fairfax, that a 1733. 
commiſſion might iſſue for 
running and marking the di- 
viding line between his diſ- 
tri&t and the province of Vir- 
ginia. 
Order of the king in council for 1733, Nov. 29. 
Commiſſioners to ſurvey and 
ſettle the ſaid dividing line 
between the proprietary and 
royal territory. | 
Report of the lords of trade re- 1736, Aug. 5. 
lating to the ſeparating the 
government of the province N 
of New-Jerſey from New- 
York. Sm. N. J. 423. 
Survey and report of the com- 1737, Aug. 10. 
miſſioners appointed on the 
part of the crown to ſettle 
7 the 


1737, Aug. 11. 


1738, Dec. 21. 


1744, June 


1745, Apr. 6. 


1745, Apr. 11. 


1748, | Apr. 30. 


1748, May 21. 


11 
the line between the crown 
and Lord Fairfax. 


Survey and report of the com. 


miſſioners appointed on the 


part of Lord Fairfax to ſettle 


the line between the crown 
and him. 

Order of reference of the ſurveys 
between the crown and Lord 
Fairfax to the council for 
plantation affairs. 

Treaty with the Indians of the 
6 nations at Lancaſter. 


Report of the council for planta- 


tion affairs, fixing the head 

ſprings of Rappahanoc -and 

Patowmac, and a commiſſion 
to extend the line. 

Order of the king in council con- 
firming the ſaid report of the 
council for plantation affairs. 
Articles preliminaires pour par— 
venir à la paix, ſignés a Aix- 
la-Chapelle entre les miniſtres 
de France, de la Grande-Bre- 
tagne, & des Provinces-Unies 
des Pays-Bas. 2. Mem. de 

'Am. 159. 


Declaration des miniſtres de 


France, de la Grande- Bre- 
tagne, 


Ne 


le 


A conference between Governor 1738, Aug. 7. 


1 

tagne, & des Provinces-Unies 
des Pays-Bas, pour rectifier 
les articles I. & II. des pre- 
liminaires. 2. Mem. Am. 165. 

The general and definitive treaty 1748, Oct. 7-18. 22. G. 2. 
of peace concluded at Aix- la- 
Chapelle. Lond. Mag. 1748. A 
503 French. 2. Mem. Am. 169. 

A treaty with the Indians. 1754. 


Bernard and Indian nations at 
Burlington. Sm. N. J. 449. 
A conference between Governor 1758, OR. 8. 
Denny, Governor Bernard and 
others, and Indian nations at 
Eaſton. Sm. N. J. 455. 
The capitulation of Niagara. 1759, July 28. 33. G. 2. 
The king's proclamation pro- 173 — | 
miſing lands to ſouldiers. 
The definitive treaty concluded 1763, Feb. 10. g. G. 3. 
at Paris. Lond. Mag. 1763. 
Ta” = | 
A proclamation for regulating 1763, OR. 7, G. 3. 
the ceſſions made by the laſt 
treaty of peace. Guth. Geogr. 
Gram. 623. 
The king's proclamation againſt 1763. 
ſettling on any lands on the 
waters, weſtward of the Al- 
leghaney. 


Deed 


11 


2768, ms Deed from the fix nations of 
| Indians to William Trent and 
others for lands betwixt the 


Ohio and Monongahela. View 
of the title to Indiana. Phil, 
Styner and Cift. 1776. 
1768, Nov. 5- Deed from the ſix nations of In. 
| dians to the crown for certain 
lands and ſettling a boundary, 
M. S. 


APPEN- 


APPENDIX, Ne I. 


HE preceding ſheets having been ſub- 
mitted to my friend Mr. Charles Thom- 
fon, Secretary of Congreſs, he has furniſhed 
me with the following obſervations, which 
have too much merit not tobe communucated. 


{1.) p. 24. Beſides the three channels of 
communication mentioned between the weſt- 
ern waters and the Atlantic, there are two 

| others, to which the Pennſylvanians are turn- 
ing their attention; one from Preſque: iſle, 
on Lake Erie, to Le Bœuf, down the Alleg- 
haney to Kiſkiminitas, then up the Kiſkimi- 
aitas, and from thence, by a ſmall portage, 
to Juniata, which falls into the Suſquehanna: 
the other from Lake Ontario to the Eaſt 
Branch of the Delaware, and down that to 
Philadelphia. Both theſe are ſaid to be very 
practicable: and, conſidering the enterpriſing 
temper of the Pennſylvanians, and particu- 
larly of the merchants of Philadelphia, whoſe 
object is concentered in promoting the com- 
ncrce and trade of one city, it is not impro- 
bable 


1 
bable but one or both of theſe communica- 
tions will be opened and improved. 


(2.) p. 28. The reflections I was led into 


on viewing this paſſage of the Patowmac 


through the Blue ridge were, that this coun- 
try muſt have ſuffered ſome violent convul- 
ſion, and that the face of it muſt have been 
changed from what it probably was ſome 
centuries ago: that the broken and ragged 
faces of the mountain on each ſide the river; 
the tremendous rocks, which are left with one 
end fixed in the precipice, and the other jut- 
- ting out, and ſeemingly ready to fall for want 
of ſupport; the bed of the river for ſeveral 
miles below obſtructed, and filled with the 
looſe ſtones carried from this mound; in 
ſhort, every thing on which you caſt your 
eye evidently demonſtrates a diſrupture and 
breach in the mountain, and that, before this 
happened, what is now a fruitful vale, was 
formerly a great lake or collection of water, 
which poſlſibly might have here formed a 
mighty caſcade, or had its vent to the ocean 
by the Suſquehanna, where the Blue ridge 
ſeems to terminate. Beſides this, there are 
other parts of this country which bear evi- 
dent traces of a like convulſion. From the 
beſt accounts I have been able to obtain, 
the place where the Delaware now flows 

8 through 
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through the Kittatinny mountain, which is 
4 continuation of what is called the North 
ridge, or mountain, was not its original 
courſe, but that it paſſed through what is 
now called © the Wind-gap,' a place ſeveral 
miles to the weſtward, and above an hundred 
feet higher than the preſent bed of the river. 
This Wind-gap is about a mile broad, and 
the ſtones in it ſuch as ſeem to have been 
waſhed for ages by water running over them. 
Should this have been the caſe, there mult 
have been a large lake behind that moun- 
tain, and by ſome uncommon {ſwell in the 
waters, or by ſome convulſion of nature, the 
river muſt have opened its way through a 
different part of the mountain, and meeting 
there with leſs obſtruction, carried away with 
it the oppoſing mounds of earth, and deluged 
the country below with the immenſe collec- 


tion of waters to which this new paſſage gave 


vent. There are till remaining, and daily 
diſcovered, innumerable inſtances of ſuch a 
deluge on both ſides of the river, after it 
paſſed the hills above the falls of Trenton, 
and reached the champaign. On the New- 
Jerſey ſide, which is flatter than the Pennſyl- 


vania ſide, all the country below Croſwick 


hills ſeems to have been overflowed to the 
diſtance of from ten to fifteen miles back 


from the river, and to have acquired a new 
ſoil 


T2 
foil by the earth and clay brought down 
and mixed with the native ſand. The ſport 


on which Philadelphia ſtands evidently ap- 


pears to be made ground. The different 
ſtrata through which they paſs in digging 
to water, the acorns, leaves, and ſometimes 
branches, which are found above twenty feet 
below the ſurface, all ſeem to demonſtrate 
this. I am informed that at York town in 
Virginia, in the bank of York river, there 
are different ſtrata of ſhells and earth, one 


above another, which ſeem 'to point out 


that the country there has undergone ſeveral 
changes; that the ſea has, for a ſucceſſion of 
ages, occupied the place where dry land now 
appears ; and that the ground has been ſud- 
denly raiſed at various periods, What a 
change would it make in the country below, 
| ſhould the mountains at Niagara, by any 
accident, be cleft aſunder, and a paſſage ſud- 
denly opened to drain off the waters of Eric 
and the Upper lakes! While ruminating on 
theſe ſubjects, I have often been hurried 
away by fancy, and led to imagine, that what 
is now the bay of Mexico, was once a cham- 
paign country; and that from the point or 
cape of Florida, there was a continued range 
of mountains through Cuba, Hiſpaniola, 
Porto rico, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bar- 


badoes, and Trinidad, till it reached the coaſt 
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of America, and formed the ſhores which 
bounded the ocean, and guarded the country 
behind: that, by ſome copvulſion or ſhock 
of nature, the ſea had brc..en through theſe 
mounds, and deluged that vaſt plain, till ic 


reached the foot of the Andes; that being 


there heaped up by the trade-winds, always 
blowing from one quarter, it had found its 
way back, as it continues to do, through the 


gulph between Florida and Cuba, carrying 


with it the loom and ſand it may have ſcooped 
from the country it had occupied, part of 
which it may have depoſited on the ſhores of 
North America, and with part formed the 
banks of Newfoundland. But theſe are only 
the viſions of fancy. | 


[3.] p. 57. There is a plant, or weed, call- 


ed the *® James town weed, of a very ſingular 


quality, The late Dr. Bond informed me, 
that he had under his care a patient, a young 
girl, who had put the ſeeds of this plant into 
her eye, which dilated the pupil to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe could ſee in the dark, but 
in the light was almoſt blind. The effect 
that the leaves had when eaten by a ſhip's 
crew that arrived at James town, are well 
known Þ. 


Datura pericarpiis ereAis ovatis. Linn. 
An inſtance of temporary imbecility produced by 
tem is mentioned, Beverl. H. of Virg. B. 2. c. 4. 
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[4] p. 107. Monſ. Buffon has indeed 


given an afflicting picture of human nature 
in his deſcription of the man of America. 
But ſure I am there never was a picture more 
unlike the original. He grants indeed that 
his ſtature is the ſame as that of the man of 
Europe. He might have admitted, that the 
Iroquois were larger, and the Lenopi, or 
Delawares, taller than people in Europe ge— 
nerally are. But he ſays their organs of 
generation are ſmaller and weaker than 
thoſe of Europeans. Is this a fact? | 
believe not; at leaſt it is an obſervation ] 
never heard before. They have no beard. 


Had he known the pains and trouble it colts | 


the men to pluck out by the roots the hair 

that grows on their faces, he would have 

ſeen that nature had not been deficient in 

that reſpect. Every nation has its cuſtoms. 

J have ſeen an Indian beau, with a looking- 
glaſs in his hand, examining his face for 
hours together, and plucking out by the 
roots every hair he could diſcover, with 2 
kind of tweezer made of a piece of fine brals 
wire, that had been twiſted round a ſtick, and 
which he uſed with great dexterity.—* They 
have no ardour for their female.“ Tr is true, 
they do not indulgethoſe exceſſes, nor diſcover 
that fondneſs which is cuſtomary in Europe, 
but this is not owing to a defect in nature, 
| 3 5 but 
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but to manners. Their ſoul is wholly bent 
upon war. This is what procures them glory 
among the men, and makes them the admi- 
ration of the women. To this they are edu- 
cated from their earlieſt youth. When they 
purſue game with ardour, when they bear the 
fatigues of the chaſe, when they ſuſtain and 
ſuffer patiently hunger and cold; it is not 
ſo much for the ſake of the game they pur- 
ſue, as to convince their parents and the 
council of the nation that they are fit to be 
enrolled in the number of the warriors. The 
ſongs of the women, the dance of the war- 
riors, the ſage counſel of the chiefs, the tales 
of the old, the triumphal entry of the war- 
riors returning with ſucceſs from battle, and 
the reſpe& paid to thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in war and in ſubduing their ene- 
mies; in ſhort, every thing they ſee or hear 
tends to inſpire them with an ardent deſire 
for military fame. If a young man were to 
diſcover a fondneſs for women before he has 
been to war, he would become the contempt 
of the men, and the ſcorn and ridicule of 
the women, Or were he to indulge himſelf 
with a captive taken in war, and much more 
were he to offer violence in order to gratify 
his luſt, he would incur indelible diſgrace. 
The ſeeming frigidity of the men, therefore, 
is the effect of manners, and not a defect of 

2 2 nature. 


. 
Beſides, a celebrated warrior ix 
oftener courted by the females, than he has 
occaſion to court: and this is a point of ho. | 
nour which the men aim at. Inſtances ſimi. | 
lar to that of * Ruth and Boaz are not un— 


nature. 


common among them. For though the 
women are modeſt and diffident, and ſo baſh. 
ful that they ſeldom lift up their eyes, and 
ſcarce ever look a man full in the face, yet, 
being brought up in great ſubjection, cuſtom 
and manners reconcile them to modes of 
acting, which, judged of by Europeans, would 
be deemed inconſiſtent with the rules of fe- 
male decorum and propriety. I once ſaw a 
young widow, whoſe huſband, a warrior, had 
died about eight days before, haſtening to 
finiſh her grief, and who by tearing her hair, 
beating her breaſt, and drinking ſpirits, made 
the tears flow in great abundance, in order 
that ſhe might grieve much 1n a ſhort ſpace 
of time, and be married that evening to 
another young warrior. The manner in 
which this was viewed by the men and wo- 
men of the tribe, who ſtood round, filent 
and ſolemn ſpectators of the ſcene, and the 
indifference with which they anſwered my 


* When Boaz had caten and drank, and his heart 
was merry, he went to lie down at the end of the heap 
of corn : and Ruth came ſoftly, and uncovered his feet, 
and laid her down. Ruth iii. 7. | 
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queſtion reſpecting it, convinced me that 1+ 
was no unuſual cuſtom. I have trnown men 
advanced in years, whoſe wives were old and 
paſt child-bearing, take young wives, and 
have children, though the practice of poly- 
gamy is not common. Does this ſavour of 
frigidity, or want of ardour for the female? 


| Neither do they ſeem to be deficient in na- 


tural affection. I have ſcen both fathers and 
mothers in the deepeſt affliction, when their 
children have been dangerouſly ill; though 
believe the affection is ſtronger in the de- 
ſcending than the aſcending ſcale, and though 
cuſtom forbids a father to grieve immode- 
rately for a ſon Main in battle. That they 
are timorous and cowardly,” is a character 
with which there is little reaſon to charge 


them, when we recollect the manner in which 


the Iroquois met Monſ. — —, who march- 
ed into their country; in which the old men, 
who ſcorned to fly, or to ſurvive the capture 
of their town, braved death, like the old 
Romans in the time of the Gauls, and in 
which they ſoon after revenged themſelves 
by ſacking and deſtroying Montreal. But 
above all, the unſhaken fortitude with which 
they bear the moſt excruciating tortures and 
death when taken priſoners, ought to ex- 
empt them from that character. Much leſs 
are they to be characteriſed as a people of 


23 no 


„ 
no vivacity, and who are excited to action 
or motion only by the calls of hunger and 
thirſt. Their dances in which they ſo much - 


delight, and which to a European would be | 


the molt ſevere exerciſe, fully contradict this, 
not to mention their fatiguing marches, and 
the toil they voluntarily and cheerfully un. 
dergo in their military expeditions. It is 
true, that when at home, they do not em- 
play themſelves in labour or the culture of 
the ſoil : but this again is the effect of cuſ- 
toms and manners, which have aſſigned that 
to the province of the women. But it is 
ſaid, they are averſe to ſociety and a ſocial 
life. Can any thing be more inapplicable 
than this to a people who always live in 
towns or clans? Or can they be ſaid to have 
no © republique,* who conduct all their af- 
fairs in national councils, who pride them- 
felves in their national character, who con- 
fider an inſult or injury done to an 1ndivi- 
dual by a ſtranger as done to the whole, 
and reſent it accordingly ? In ſhort, this pic- 
ture is not applicable to any nation of In- 
dians I have ever known or heard of in 
North America, 


[5.] pa. 156. As far as I have been able 

to learn, the country from the ſea coaſt to 
the Alleghaney, and from the moſt ſouthern 
SS waters 
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waters of James river up to Patuxent river, 
now in the ſtate of Maryland, was occupied 
by three different nations of Indians, each 
of which ſpoke a different language, and - 

were . under ſeparate and diſtin govern- 
ments. What the original or real names of 
thoſe nations were, I have not been able 
to learn with certainty: but by us they are 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Powhatans, 
Mannahoacs, and Monacans, now commonly 


called Tuſcaroras. The Powhatàns, who 


occupied the country from the ſea ſhore up 
to the falls of the rivers, were a powerful 
nation, and ſeem to have conſiſted of ſeven 
tribes five on the weſtern and two on the 
caſtern ſhore. Each of theſe tribes was ſub- 
divided into towns, families, or clans, who 
lived together. All the nations of Indians 
in North America lived in the hunter ſtate, 
and depended for ſubſiſtence on hunting, 
fiſhing, and the ſpontaneous fruits of the 
earth, and a kind of grain which was planted 
and gathered by the women, and is now 
Known by the name of Indian corn. Long 
potatoes, pumpkins of various kinds, and 
iquaſhes, were alſo found in uſe among them. 
They had no flocks, herds, or tamed animals 
of any kind. Their government is a kind 
of. patriarchal confederacy. Every town or 
family has a chief, who is diſtinguiſhed by 
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a particular title, and whom we commonly 
call © Sachem.“ The ſeveral towns or fami— 
lies that compoſe a tribe, have a chief who 


preſides over it, and the ſeveral tribes com- 


poling a nation have a chief who preſides 
cover the whole nation. Theſe chiefs are ge- 
nerally men advanced in years, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their prudence and abilities in 
council, The matters which merely regard 
a town or family are ſettled by the chief and 
principal men of the town: thoſe which re- 
card a tribe, ſuch as the appointment of 
head warriors or captains, and ſettling dif- 
ferences between different towns and fami- 
lies, are regulated at a meeting or council 
of the chiefs from the ſeveral towns; and 
thoſe which regard the whole nation, ſuch 
as the making war, concluding peace, or 
forming alliances with the neighbouring na- 
| tions, are deliberated on and determined in 
a national council compoſed of the chiefs of 
the tribe, attended by the head warriors and 
a number of the chiefs from the towns, who 
are his counſellors. In every town there is 
a council houſe, where the chief and old 
men of the town aſſemble, when occaſion 
requires, and conſult what is proper to be 
done. Every tribe has a fixed place for the 
chicis of the towns to meet and conſult on 
the buſineſs of the tribe: and in every na- 

; tion 
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tion there is what they call the central coun- 
cil houſe, or central council fire, where the 
chiefs of the ſeveral tribes, with the prin- 
cipal warriors, convene to conſult and deter- 
mine on their national affairs. When any 
matter is propoſed in the national council, 
it is common for the chiefs of the ſeveral 
tribes to conſult thereon apart with their 
counſellors, and, when they have agreed, to 
deliver the opinion of the tribe at the na- 
tional council: and, as their government 
ſeems w reſt wholly on perſuaſion, they en- 
deavour, by mutual conceſſions, to obtain 
unanimity. Such is the government that 
{111 ſubſiſts among the Indian nations bor- 
dering upon the United States. Some hiſ- 
torians ſeem to think, that the dignity of of- 
fice of Sachem was hereditary. But that 
opinion does not appear to be well founded. 


The Sachem or chief of the tribe ſeems to 


be by eleftion. And ſometimes perſons 
who are ſtrangers, and adopted into the 
tribe, are promoted to this dignity, on ac- 
count of their abilities. Thus on the arrival 
of Capt. Smith, the firſt founder of the co- 
lony of Virginia, Opechancanough, who 
was Sachem or chief of the Chickahomi- 
nies, one of the tribes of the Powhatans, 
is ſaid to have been of another tribe, and 
even of another nation, ſo that no certain 
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account could be obtained of his origin or 


deſcent. The chiefs of the nation ſeem to 


have been by a rotation among the tribes. 
Thus when Capt. Smith, in the year 160g, 
_ queſtioned Powhatan (who was the chief of 
the nation, and whoſe proper name is ſaid 
to have been Wahunſonacock) reſpecting 
the ſucceſſion, the old chief informed him, 
© that he was very old and had ſeen the 
death of all his people thrice * ; that not 
one of theſe generations were then living 
except himſelf, that he muſt ſoon die and 
© the ſucceſſion deſcend in order to, his bro- 
© thers Opichapan, Opechancanough, and 
© Catataugh, and then to his two ſiſters, and 
* their two daughters.” But theſe were ap- 
pellations deſignating the tribes in the con- 
federacy. For the perſons named are not 


A 


A 


his real brothers, but the chiefs of different 


* This is one generation more than the poet aſcribes 
to the life of Neſtor, 


Tow don Ove pe ve pepomuy avpuruy 
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b 
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1 Hom, II. 250. 


Two generations now had paſt away, 
Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway; 
Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 
And now th* example of the third remain'd. 
| | PoPE. 
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tribes. Accordingly in 1618, when Powha- 
tan died, he was ſucceeded by Opichapan, 
and after his deceaſe Opechancanough be- 
came chief of the nation. I need only men- 
tion another inſtance to ſhew that the chiefs 
of the tribes claimed this kindred with the 
head of the nation. In 1622, when Raleigh 
Craſhaw was with Japazaw, the Sachem or 
chief of the Patowmacs, Opechincanough, 
who had great power and influence, being 
the ſecond man in the nation, and next in 
ſucceſſion to Opichapan, and who was a 
bitter but ſecret enemy to the Engliſh, and 
wanted to engage his nation in a war with 
them, ſent two baſkets of beads to the Pa- 
towmac chief, and deſired him to kill the 
Engliſhman that was with him. Japazaw re- 
plied, that the Engliſh were his friends, and 
Opichapin his Brother, and that therefore 
there ſhould be no blood ſhed between them 
by his means. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
when the Engliſh firſt came over, in all 
their conferences with any of the chiefs, 
they conſtantly heard him make mention of 
his brother, with whom he muſt conſult, or 
to whom he referred them, meaning thereby 
either the chief of the nation, or the tribes 
in conſederacy. The Manahòacks are ſaid 
to have been a confederacy of four tribes, 
and in alliance with the Monacans, in the 

war 
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war which they were carrying on againſt the 


Powhatans. 

To the northward of theſe there was ano. 
ther powerful nation, which occupied the 
country from the head of the Cheſapeak- bay 
up to the Kittatinney mountain, and as far 
eaſtward as Connecticut river, comprehend- 

ing that part of New-York which lies be- 
tween the highlands and the ocean, all the 
ſtate of New-Jerſey, that part of Pennſyl- 
vania which 1s watered, below the range of 
the Kittatinney mountains, by the rivers or 
ſtreams falling into the Delaware, and the 
county of Newcaſtle in the ſtate of Dela- 
ware, as far as Duck creek. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the nations of Indians diſtin— 
guiſhed their countries one from another by 
natural boundaries, ſuch as ranges of moun— 
tains, or ſtreams of water. But as the heads 
of rivers frequently interlock, or approach 
near to each other, as thoſe who live upon 
a ſtream claim the country watered by it, they 
often encroached on each other, and this is 
a conſtant ſource of war between the dif- 
ferent nations. The nation occupying the 
tract of country laſt deſcribed, called them- 
ſelves Lenopi. The French writers call them 
Loups; and among the Engliſh they are 
now commonly called Delawares. This na— 


tion or confederacy conſiſted of five tribes, 
x who 
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who all ſpoke one language. 1. The Chiho- 
hocki, who dwelt on the Weſt ſide of the 
river now called Delaware, a name which 1t 
took from Lord De la War, who put into it 
on his paſſage from Virginia in the year 
bur which by the Indians was called Chiho- 
hocki. 2. The Wanami, who inhabited the 
country, called New-Jerſey, from the Rari- 
ton to the ſea. 3. The Munſey, who dwelt 
on the upper ſtreams of the Delaware, from 
the Kittatinney mountains down to the Le- 
heigh or weſtern branch of the Delaware. 
4. The Wabinga, who are fometimes called 
River Indians, ſometimes Mohickanders, 
and who had their dwelling between the 
weſt branch of Delaware and Hudlon's river, 


from the Kittatinney ridge down to the Rari- 


ton: and 5. The Mahiccon, or Mahattan, 
who occupied Staten iſland, York ifland, 


| (which from its being the principal ſeat of 


their reſidence was formerly called Mahat- 
ton) Long iſland, and that part of New- 
York and Connecticut which lies between 
Hudſon and Connecticut rivers, from the 
highland, which is a continuation of the 
Kittatinney ridge down to the ſound, This 
nation had a cloſe alliance with the Shawa- 
nele, who lived on the Suſquehannah and 
to the weſtward of that river, as far as the 
Aleghaney mountains, and carried on a 

long 
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long war with another powerful nation or 


confederacy of Indians, which lived to the 
north of them between the Kittatinney 
mountains, or highlands, and the lake Onta- 
rio, and who call themſelves Mingos, and 
are called by the French writers Iroquois, 


by the Engliſh the Five Nations, and by 


the Indians to the ſouthward, with whom 
they were at war, Maſſawomacs. This war 
was carrying on, in its greateſt fury, when 
Captain Smith firſt arrived in Virginia, 
The Mingo warriors had penetrated down 
the Suſquehanna to the mouth of it. In 
one of his excurſions up the bay, at the 
mouth of Suſquehanna, in 1608, Captain 
Smith met with fix or ſeven of their canoes 
full of warriors, who were coming to at- 
tack their enemies in the rear. In an ex- 


curſion which he had made a few weeks be- 


fore, up the Rappahanock, and in which he 
had a ſkirmiſh with a party of the Manahoacs, 
and taken a brother of one of their chiefs 
priſoner, he firſt heard of this nation. For 
when he aſked the priſoner, why his nation 
attacked the Engliſh ? the priſoner faid, be- 
cauſe his nation had heard that the Engliſh 
came from under the world to take their 
world from them. Being aſked, how many 
worlds he knew? he faid, he knew but one, 


which was under the ſky that covered him, 
and 
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and which conſiſted of the Powhatans, the 
Minakins, and the Maſſawömacs. Being 
queſtioned concerning the latter, he ſaid, 
they dwelt on a great water to the North, 
that they had many boats, and ſo many men 
that they waged war with all the reſt of the 
world. The Mingo confederacy then con- 
ſiſted of five tribes; three who are called 
the elder, to wit, the Senecas, who live to 


the Weſt, the Mohawks to the Eaſt, and 


the Onondagas between them; and two who 
are called the younger tribes, namely, the 
Cayugas, and Oneidas. All theſe tribes 
ipeak one language, and were then united 
in a cloſe confederacy, and occupied the 
tract of country from the Eaſt end of lake 
Erie to lake Champlain, and from the Kit- 
tatinney and Highlands to the lake Ontario 
and the river Cadaraqui, or St. Laurence. 
They had, ſome time before that, carried 
on a war with a nation, who lived beyond 
the lakes, and were called Adirondacs. In 
this war they were worſted: but having 
made a peace with them, through the inter- 
ceſſion of the French, who were then ſet- 
tling Canada, they turned their arms againſt 
the Lenopi; and as this war was long and 
doubtful, they, in the courſe of it, not only 
exerted their whole force, but put in prac- 
tice every meaſure which prudence or policy 

| could 
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could deviſe to bring it to a ſucceſsful iſſue. 
For this purpoſe they bent their courſe down 
the Suſquehanna, warring with the Indians 
in their way, and having penetrated as far 
as the mouth of it, they, by the terror of 
their arms, engaged a nation, now known 
by the name of Nanticocks, Conoys, and 
Tuteloes, and who lived between Chelapeak 
and Delaware bays, and bordering on the 
tribe of Chihohocki, to enter into an alli- 
ance with them. They alſo formed an alli- 
ance with the Monakans, and ſtimulated 
them to a war with the Lenopi and their 


confederates. At the ſame time the Mo- 


hawks carried on a furious war down the 
Hudſon againſt the Mohiccons and River in- 
dians, and compelled them to purchaſe a 
temporary and precarious peace, by ac- 
knowledging them to be their fuperiors, and 
paying an annual tribute. The Lenopi being 
ſurrounded with enemies, and hard preſſed, 
and having loſt many of their warriors, were 
at laſt compelled to ſue for peace, which 
was granted to them on the condition that 
they ſhould put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Mingoes, confine themſelves 
to raiſing corn, hunting for the ſubſiſtence 
of their families, and no longer have the 
power of making war. This is what the 
Indians call making them women. And in 

2 this 
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B 
this condition the Lenopis were when Wil- 
liam Penn firſt arrived and began the ſettle- 
ment of Pennſylvania in 1632. 


[6.] Pa. 162. From the figurative lan- 
guage of the Indians, as well as from the 
practice of thoſe we are ſtill acquainted 
with, it is evident that it was, and ſtill con- - 
tinues to be, a conſtant cuſtom among the 
Indians to gather up the bones of the dead, 
and depoſit them in a particular place. Thus, 
when they make peace with any nation, with 
whom they have been at war, after burying 
the hatchet, they take up the belt of wam- 
pum, and ſay, We now gather up all the 
© bones of thoſe who have been ſlain, and 
a bury them, &c.“ See all the treaties of 
peace. Beſides, it is cuſtomary when any of 
them die at a diſtance from home, to Hury 
them, and afterwards to come and take up 
the bones, and carry them home. At a treaty 
which was held at Lancaſter with the ſix 
nations; one of them died, and was buried 
in the woods a little diſtance from the 
town. Some time after a party came and 
took up the body, ſeparated the fleſh from 
the bones by boiling and ſcraping them clean, 
and carried them to be depoſited in the ſe- 
pulchres of their anceſtors. The operation 
vas fo offenſive and diſagreeable, that no- 
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body could come near them while they were 
performing it. 


[7.] Pa. 173. The Oſwegitchies, Conno- | 


ſedigos and Cohunnegigoes, or, as they are 
commonly called, Caghnewagos, are of the 
Mingo or Six-nation Indians, who, by the 
influence of the French miſſionaries, have 
been ſeparated from their nation, and in- 


duced to ſettle there. 


I do not know of what nation the Aug- 
quãagahs are; but ſuſpect 27 are a family 
of the Senecas. 


The Nanticocks and Condies were for- 
merly of a nation that lived at the head of 
Chelapeak bay, and who, of late years, have 
been adopted into the Mingo or Iroquois 
confederacy, and make a ſeventh nation, 
The Monacans or Tuſcaroras, who were ta- 
ken into the confederacy in 1712, making 
the ſixth 


The Saponies are families of the Wana- 
mies, who removed from New-Jerſey, and, 
with the Mohiccons, Munſies, and Dela- 
wares, belong to the Lenopi nation. The 
 Mingos are a war colony from the fix na- 
tions; ſo are the Cohunnewagos. 


of 


1 : 
Of the reſt of the northern tribes I never 
have been able to learn any thing certain. 
But all accounts ſeem to agree in this, that 
there is a very powerful nation, diſtin- 
guiſned by a variety of names taken from 
the ſeveral towns or families, but commonly 
called Tàwas or Outawas, who ſpeak one 
b language, and live round and on the waters : 
that fall into the weſtern lakes, and extend 
from the waters of the Ohio quite to the 
waters falling into Hudſon's bay, 
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In the Summer of the Year 1783, it was er- 
pected, that the ASSEMBLY OF VIRGiN1a 
would call a ConvenT1ON for the Eftabliſh- 
ment of a ConsTITUTION. The following 

DRAUCHT of a FUNDAMENTAL Cons71- 
TUTION for the COMMONWEALTH OF Vꝑ- 
GINIA was then prepared, with a Deſign if 
being propoſed in ſuch Convention, had it 
taken place. 


O the Citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and all others whom it 
may concern, the Delegates for the faid 
Commonwealth in Convention aſſembled, 
ſend greeting. | 
It is known to you, and to the world, that 
the government of Great Britain, with which 
the American States were not long ſince con- 
need, aſſumed over them an authority un- 
warrantable and oppreſſive; that they en- 
deavoured to enforce this authority by arms, 
and that the States of New Hampſhire, Mal- 
ſachuſets, Rhode iſland, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, 


* Virginia, North Carolina, South 
| Carolina, 
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Carolina, and Georgia, conſidering reſiſt- 
ance, with all its train of horrors, as a leſſer 
evil than abject ſubmiſſion, cloſed in the ap- 
peal to arms, It hath pleaſed the Sovereign 


Diſpoſer of all human events to give to this 
appeal an iſſue favourable to the rights of the 
States; to enable them to reject for ever all 


dependance on a government which had 
ſhewn 1tſelf ſo capable of abuſing the truſts 
repoſed in it; and to obtain from that go- 
vernment a ſolemn and explicit acknowledg- 
ment- that they are free, ſovereign, and in- 
dependant States. During the progreſs of 
that war, through which we had to labour 
for the eſtabliſhment of our rights, the le- 
oiſlature of the commonwealth of Virginia 
found it neceſſary to make a temporary or- 
ganization of government for preventing 
anarchy, and pointing our efforts to the two 
important objects of war againſt our inva- 
ders, and peace and happineſs among our- 
ſelves. But this, like all other their acts of 
legiſlation, being ſubject to change by ſub- 
ſequent legiſlatures, poſſeſſing equal powers 
with themſelves, it has been thought expe- 
dient, that it ſhould receive thoſe amendments 
which time and trial have ſuggeſted, and be 
rendered permanent by a power ſuperior to 
that of the ordinary legiſlature. The gene- 
ral aſſembly therefore of this ſtate recommend 

Aa 3 | it 


I 
it to the good people thereof, to chuſe dele- 


gates to meet in general convention, with 
powers to ſorm à conſtitution of government 


for them, and to declare thoſe fundamentals 


to which all our laws preſent and future ſhall 
be ſubordinate : and, in compliance with this 
recommendation, they have thought proper 
to make choice of us, and to veſt us with 
powers for this purpoſe. 


We therefore, the delegates, choſen by the 


ſaid good people of this ſtate for the purpoſe 
aforeſaid, and now aſſembled in general con- 
vention, do, in execution of the authority 
with which we are inveſted, eſtabliſh the fol- 
lowing conſtitution and fundamentals of go- 
yernment for the ſaid ſtate of Virginia. 

The ſajd ſtate ſhall for ever hereafter be 
governed as a commonwealth. 

The powers of government ſhall be di- 
vided into three diſtin& departments, each 
of them to be confided to a ſeparate body of 
magiſtracy; to wit, thoſe which are legiſla- 
tive to one, thoſe which are judiciary to 
another, and thoſe which are executive to 
another. No perſon, or collection of per- 


ſons, being of one of theſe departments, 
ſhall exerciſe any power properly belonging 
to either of the others, except in the 1n- 
ſtances hereinafter expreſsly permitted. 


The 


„ = 

Thelegiſlature ſhall conſiſt of two branches, 1. Legiſla- 
the one to be called the Houſe of Delegates, © 
the other the Senate, and both together the 
General Aſſembly. The concurrence of both 
of theſe, expreſſed on three ſeveral readings, 
ſhall be neceſſary to the paſſage of a law. 

Deleg-tes for the general aſſembly ſhall EleQion, 
be choſen on the laſt Monday of November 
in every year. But if an election cannot be 
concluded on that day, it may be adjourned 1 
from day to day till it can be concluded. iq 

The number of delegates which each Delegates. i 
county may ſend ſhall be in proportion to 
the number of its qualified electors; and the =_ 
whole number of delegates for the ſtate ſhall | 
be ſo proportioned to the whole number of 1] 
qualified electors in it, that they ſhall never 
exceed 300, nor be fewer than 100, When- 
ever ſuch exceſs or deficiency ſhall take place, 
f the Houſe of Delegates ſo deficient or ex- 
ceſſive ſhall, notwithſtanding this, continue 
in being during its legal term; but they 


0 6 : 
f ſhall, during that term, re- adjuſt the pro- 
: portion, ſo as to bring their number within 
3 the limits beforementioned at the enſuing s 
Sy | 3 
1. election. If any county be reduced in its 
bs qualified electors below the number autho- 
ized to ſend one delegate, let it be annexed | 
e ſome adjoining county. | 1 
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For the election of ſenators, let the ſeveral 
counties be allotted by the ſenate, from time 
to time, into ſuch and ſo many diſtricts as 


they ſhall find beſt; and let each county at | 
the time of electing its delegates, chuſe fe. 


natorial electors, qualified as themſelves are, 
and four in number for each delegate their 
county is entitled. to ſend, who ſhall convene, 


and conduct themſelves, in ſuch manner as | 


the legiſlature ſhall direct, with the ſcnato- 
rial ele&ors from the other counties of their 
diſtrict, and then chuſe, by ballot, one ſena- 
tor for every ſix delegates which their diſ- 
trict is entitled to chuſe. Let the ſenatorial 
diſtricts be divided into two claſſes, and let 
the members elected for one of them be dil- 
ſolved at the firſt enſuing general election of 
delegates, the other at the next, and fo on 
alternately for ever. 

All free male citizens, of full age, wad ſane 
mind, who for one year before ſhall have been 
reſident in the county, or ſhall through the 
whole of that time have poſſeſſed therein 
real property of the value of or ſhall 


for the ſame time have been enrolled in the 
- militia, and no others, ſhall have a right to 


vote for delegates for the ſaid county, and 
for ſenatorial electors for the diſtrict. They 


hall give their votes perſonally, and wiv 


voce. 


„„ Th 


E 
The general aſſembly ſhall meet at the place General 
to which the laſt adjournment was, on the 42d 3 
day after the day of the election of delegates, 
and thenceforward at any other time or place 
on their own adjournment, till their office 
expires, which ſhall be on the day preced- 
ing that appointed for the meeting of the 
next general aſſembly. But if they ſnall at 
any time adjourn for more than one year, it 
ſnall be as if they had adjourned for one year 
preciſely. Neither houſe, without the con- 
currence of the other, ſhall adjourn for more 
than one week, nor to any other place than 
the one at which they are ſitting. The go- 
vernor ſhall alſo have power, with the advice 1 
of the council of ſtate, to call them at any 9 
other time to the ſame place, or to a dif- 
ferent one, if that ſnall have become, ſince 
the laſt adjournment, dangerous from an 
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enemy, or from infection. | 

A majority of either houſe ſhall be a quo- Quorum. 1 

rum, and ſhall be requiſite for doing buſi- Kol 

in neſs: but any ſmaller proportion which from I; 
al time to time ſhall] be thought expedient by | 
he the reſpective houſes, ſhall be ſufficient to I 
to call for, and to puniſh, their non- attending 1 
nd members, and to adjourn themſelves for any | 
ey time not exceeding one week. 
jv The members, during their attendance on Privileges. 1 

the general aſſembly, and for ſo long a time h | 

w = before } | 

15 
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before and aſter as ſhall be neceffary for tra- 
velling to and from the ſame, ſhall be privi- 


leged from all perſonal reſtraint and aſſault, 


and ſhall have no other privilege whatſoever. 
They ſhall receive during the fame time, 
daily wages in gold or ſilver, equal to the 
value of two buſhels of wheat. This value 


ſhall be deemed one dollar by the buſhel till 


the year 1790, in which, and in every tenth 
year thereafter, the general court, at their 
firſt ſeſſions in the year, ſhall cauſe a ſpecial 


Jury, of the moſt reſpectable merchants and 


farmers, to be ſummoned, to declare what 


| ſhall have been the averaged value of wheat 


Excluſions 


during the laſt ten years; which averaged 
value ſhall be the meaſure of wages for the 
ten ſubſequent years. | 

Of this general affembly, the treaſurer, at- 
torney general, regiſter, miniſters of the goſpel, 
officers of the regular armies of this ſtate, or 
of the United States, perſons receiving ſa- 
laries or emoluments from any power foreign 


to our confederacy, thoſe who are not reſi- 


dent in the county for which they are choſen 
delegates, or diſtricts for which they are 
choijen ſenators, thoſe who are not qualified 


as ejetors, perſons who ſhall have commit- 


ted treaſon, felony, or ſuch other crime as 
would ſubject them to infamous puniſhment, 


or who ſhall have been convicted by due 
1 courſe 


1 99012. 

courſe of law of bribery or corruptian, 1n 
endeavouring to procure an eleftion to the 
ſaid aſſembly, ſhall be jncapable of being 
members. All others, not herein elſewhere 
excluded, who may ele&, ſhall be capable 
of being elected thereto. 

Any member of the ſaid aſſembly accept- 
ing any office of profit under this ſtate, or 
the United States, or any of them, ſhall 
thereby vacate his feat, but ſhall be capable 
of being re-elected. > 

Vacancies occaſioned by ſuch diſqualifi- Vacancies. 
cations, by death, or otherwiſe, ſhall be ſup- 
plied by the electors, on a writ from the - 
ſpeaker of the reſpective houſe, | 

The general aſſembly ſhall not have power Limits of 
to infringe this conſtitution ; to abridge the Per. = 
civil rights of any perſon on account of his | 
religious belief; to reſtrain him from pro- ; 
ſeſſing and ſupporting that belief, or to com- 
pel him to contributions, other than thoſe 1 
he ſhall have perſonally ſtipulated, for the 
ſupport of that or any other; to ordain death | = 
for any crime but treaſon or murder, or mi- | 
litary offences; to pardon, or give a power | 
of pardoning perſons duly convicted of trea- li | 
lon or felony, but inſtead thereof they may | 
ſubſtitute one or two new trials, and no 
more; tp paſs laws for puniſhing actions ; 
done before the exiſtence of ſuch laws; to ( | 
| | paſs 1 

f 


i 
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paſs any bill of attainder of treaſon or felony; 
to preſcribe torture in any caſe whatever; 
nor to permit the introduction of any more 
ſlaves to reſide in this ſtate, or the con- 
tinuance of ſlavery beyond the generation 
which ſhall be living on the thirty-firſt day 
of December, one thouſand eight hundred: 
all perſons born after that day being hereby 
declared free. 

The general aſſembly ſhall have power to 
ſever from this ſtate all or any part of its 


territory weſtward of the Ohio, or of the 
meridian of the mouth of the great Kanha- 


IT. 9 
tive. 
— 


way, and to cede to Congreſs one hundred 
ſquare miles of territory in any other part 
of this ſtate, exempted from the juriſdiction 
and government of this ſtate ſo long as Con- 
greſs ſhall hold their ſeſſions therein, or in 
any territory adjacent thereto, which may be 
ceded to them by any other ſtate. 
They ſhall have power to appoint the 
ſpeakers of their reſpective houſes, treaſurer, 
auditors, attorney-general, regiſter, all ge- 
neral officers of the military, their own clerks 
and ſerjeants, and no other officers, except 
where, in other parts of this conſtitution, 
ſuch appointment is expreſsly given them. 
The executive powers ſhall be exerciſed 
by a governor, who Thall be choſen by joint 
ballot of both houſes of aſſembly, and when 
choſen 
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choſen ſhall remain in office five years, and 


be ineligible a ſecond time. During his 
term he ſhall hold no other office or emolu- 


ment under this ſtate, or any other ſtate or 


power whatſoever. By executive powers, 
we mean no reference to thoſe powers exer- 
ciſed under our former government by the 
crown as of its prerogative, nor that theſe 
ſhall be the ſtandard of what may or may 
not be deemed the rightful powers of the 


- governor. We give him thoſe powers only, 


which are neceſſary to execute the laws (and 
adminiſter the government) and which are 


not in their nature either legiſlative or judi- 


ciary. The application of this idea mult be 
left to reaſon. We do however expreſsly 
deny him the prerogative powers of erecting 
courts, offices, boroughs, corporations, fairs, 
markets, ports, beacons, light-houſes, and 
ſea- marks; of laying embargoes, of eſta- 
bliſhing precedence, of retaining within the 
ſtate or recalling to it any citizen thereof, 
and of making denizens, except ſo far as he 
may be authoriſed from time to time by the 
legiſlature to exerciſe any of thoſe powers, 
The powers of declaring war and concluding 
peace, of contracting alliances, of iſſuing 
letters of marque and repriſal, of raiſing or 
introducing armed forces, of building armed 
veſſels, forts, or ſtrong holds, of coining 

| money 
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money of regulating its value, of regulating 
weights and meaſures, we leave to be exer- 


ciſed utider the authority of the confedera- | 


tion: but in all caſes reſpecting them which 
are out of the faid confederation, they ſhall 
be exerciſed by the governor, under the re- 
gulation of ſuch laws as the legiſlature may 
think it expedient to. paſs. | g 

The whole military of the ſtate, whether 
regular, or of militia, ſhall be ſubject to his 
directions; but he ſhall leave the execution 
of thoſe directions to the general officers 
appointed by the legiſlature. 

His ſalary ſhall be fixed by the legiſlature 
at the ſeſſion of aſſembly in which he ſhall 
be appointed, and before ſuch appointment 
be made; or if it be not then fixed, it ſhall 
be the ſame which his next predeceſſor in 
office was entitled to. In eichef caſe he may 
demand it quarterly out of any money which 


ſhall be in the public treaſury ; and it ſhall 


not be in the power of the legiſlature to 
give him leſs or more, cither during his 
continuance in office, or after he ſhall 
have gone out of it. The lands, houſes, 
and other things appropriated to the uſe of 
the governor, ſhall remain to his uſe during 
his continuance in office, 


Council of A council of ſtate ſhall be choſen by joint 


ballot of both houſes of aſſembly, who ſhall 
hold 


3 
hold their offices ſeven years, and be inell- 
gible a ſecond time, and who, while they 
hall be of the ſaid council, ſhall hold no 
other office or emolument, under this ſtate, 
or any other ſtate or power whatſoever. Their 
duty ſhall be to attend and adviſe the go- 
vernor when called on by him, and their 
advice in any caſe ſhall be a ſanction to him. 
They ſhall alſo have power, and it ſhall be 
their duty, to meet at their own will, and 


togive their advice, though not required by 


the governor, in caſes where they ſhall think 
the public good calls for it. Their advice 
and proceedings ſhall be entered in books to 
be kept for that purpoſe, and ſhall be ſigned 
as approved or diſapproved by the members 
preſent. Theſe books ſhall be laid before 
either houſe of afſembly when called for by 
them. The ſaid council ſhall conſiſt of eight 
members for the preſent: but their numbers 
may be increaſed or reduced by the legiſla- 
ture, whenever they ſhall think it neceſſary: 
provided ſuch reduction be made only as the 
appointments become vacant by death, re- 
ſignation, diſqualification, or regular depri- 
vation, A majority of their actual number, 
and not fewer, ſhall be a quorum. They 
ſhall be allowed for the preſent 
each by the year, payable quarterly out of 
ary money which ſhall be in the public trea- 
; ſury, 
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ſury. Their ſalary however may be in: 
creaſed or abated from time to time, at the 
diſcretion of the legiſlature ; provided ſuch 
increaſe or abatement ſhall not, by any ways 


or means, be made to affect either then, or 


Preſident. 


at any future time, any one of thoſe then 


actually in office. At the end of each quar- 


ter their ſalary ſhall be divided into equal 
portions by the number of days on which, 
during that quarter, a council has been held, 
or required by the governor, or by their own 
adjournment, and one of. thoſe portions ſhall + 
be withheld from each member for every of 


the ſaid days which, without cauſe allowed 


good by the board, he failed to attend, or 
departed before adjournment without their 


leave. If no board ſhould have been held 


during that quarter, there ſhall be no de- 
duction, 

They ſhall annvally chuſe a preſident, who 
ſhall preſide in council in the abſence of 


the governor, and who, in caſe of his office 


becoming vacant by death or otherwiſe, ſhall 


have authority to exerciſe all his functions, 


till a new appointment be made, as he ſhall 
alſo in any interval during which the go- 
vernor ſhall declare himſelf unable to attend 
to the duties of his office. 


III. Judi- The Judiciary powers ſhall be exerciſed 


eiary. 


by county courts and ſuch other inferior 
courts 


BW : 
| x 
courts as the legiſlature ſhall think proper to 


continue or to erect, by three ſuperior courts, 


to wit, a Court of Admiralty, a General 
Court of Common Law, and a High Court 
of Chancery ; and by one ſupreme court to 
be called the Court of Appeals. 

The judges of the High Court of Chan- 
cery, General Court, and Court of Admi- 
ralty, ſhall be four in number each, to be 
appointed by joint ballot of both houſes of 


aſſembly, and to hold their offices during 


good behaviour. While they continue judges, 
they ſhall hold no other office or emolu- 
ment, under this ſtate, or any other ſtate or 
power whatſoever, except that they may be 
delegated to Congreſs, receiving no addi- 
tional allowance. 

Theſe judges, aſſembled 3 ſhall 
conſtitute the Court of Appeals, whoſe buſi- 
neſs ſhall be to receive and determine ap- 
peals from the three ſuperior courts, but to 
receive no original cauſes, except in the caſes 
expreſsly permitted herein. 

A majority of the members of either of 
theſe courts, and not fewer, ſhall be a quo- 
rum. But in the Court of Appeals nine 
members ſhall be neceſſary to do buſineſs. 
Any ſmaller .numbers however may be au- 
thorized by the legiſlature to adjourn their 
teſpective courts, 


I They 


1 1 
They ſhall be allowed for the preſent 


each by the year, payable 
quarterly out of any money which ſhall be 


in the public treaſury. Their ſalaries how- | 


ever may be increaſed or abated, from time 
to time, at the diſcretion of the legiſlature, 


provided ſuch increaſe or abatement ſhall 


not, by any ways or means, be made to 
affect, either then, or at any future time, 
any one of thoſe then actually in office, At 
the end of each quarter their ſalary ſhall be 


divided into equal portions by the number of 


days on which, during that quarter, their 
reſpective courts fat, or ſhould have fat, and 
one of theſe portions ſhall be withheld from 
each member for every of the faid days, 
which, without cauſe allowed good by his 


court, he failed to attend, or departed be- 


fore adjournment without their leave. If no 
court ſhould have been held during the 
quarter, there ſhall be no deduction. 
There ſhall moreover be a court of In- 
peachments to conſiſt of three members of 


the council of ſtate, one of each of the ſu- 


perior Courts of Chancery, Common Law, 
and Admiralty, two members of the Houls 
of Delegates and one of the Senate, to be 
choſen by the body reſpectively of which 
they are. Before this court any member of 


the three branches of government, that 1s 
2 to 


ule 


r of 
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to ſay, the governor, any member of the 


council, of the two houſes of legiſlature, or 
of the ſuperior courts, may be impeached 
by the governor, the council, or either of 
the ſaid houſes or courts, and by no other, 
for ſuch miſbehaviour in office as wovld be 
ſufficient to remove him therefrom : and the 
only ſentence they ſhall have authority to 
paſs ſhall be that of deprivation and future 
incapacity of office. Seven members ſhall 


be requiſite to make a court, and two-thirds - 


of thoſe preſent muſt concur in the ſentence. 
The offences cogniſable by this court ſhall 
be cogniſable by no other, and they ſhall b 
tiers of the fact as well as judges of the 
law, 
The juſtices or judges of the inferior 
courts already erected, or hereafter to be 
erected, ſhall be appointed by the governor, 


on advice of the council of ſtate, and ſhall- 


hold their offices during good behaviour, or 


the exiſtence of their court. For breach 


of the good behaviour, they ſhall be tried 
according to the laws of the land, before 
the Court of Appeals, who ſhall be judges 
of the fact as well as of the law. The only 
ſentence they ſhall have authority to paſs, 
ſhall be that of deprivation and future inca- 
pacity of office, and two thirds of the mem- 
ders preſent myſt concur in this ſentence. 


Eb: All. 


4 ä 


0) 
All courts ſhall appoint their own clerks, M ſha] 
who ſhall hold their offices during good be. ah. 


haviour, or the exiſtence of their court: il viv. 
chey ſhall alſo appoint all other their attend. | Ap 
ing officers to continue during their plea- hal 
ſure, Clerks appointed by the ſupreme or - 
the ſuperior courts ſhall be removeable by W x 


their reſpective courts. Thoſe to be ap- 
pointed by other courts ſhall have been 
previouſly examined, and certified to be 
duly qualified, by ſome two members of 
the general court, and ſhall be removeable 
for breach of the good behaviour by the 
Court of Appeals only, who ſhall be judges 
of the fact as well as of the law. Two- 
thirds of the members preſent muſt concur 
in the ſentence. 

The juſtices or judges of the inferior 
courts may be members of the legiſlature. 

The judgment of no inferior court ſhall 
be final, in any civil caſe, of greater value 
than 50 buſhels of wheat, as laſt rated in 
the general court for ſettling the allowance 
to the members of the general aſſembly, nor 
in any caſe of treaſon, felony, or other crime 
which would ſubje& the Pry to infamous 
puniſhment. > 

In all cauſes depending before any court, 
other than thoſe of impeachments, of ap- 


peals, and military courts, facts put in iſſue 
ſhall 
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s, ſhall be tried by jury, and in all courts 
de WM whatever witneſſes ſhall give their teſtimony 
rt: viva voce in open court, wherever their at- 
d. tendance can be procured: and all parties 


-4- WW ſhall be allowed, counſel and compulſory 
or proceſs for their witneſſes. = 
by _ Fines, amercements, and terms of impri- 


p- ſonment left indefinite by the law, other 
en than for contempts, ſhall be fixed by the 
be jury, triers of the offence. | 


of The governor, two councellors of ſtate, — — 
ble nd a judge from each of the ſuperior 3 
he Courts of chancery, Common Law, and 

ze Admiralty, ſhall be a council to reyiſe all 

'0- bills which ſhall have paſſed both houſes of 

ur aſſembly, in which council the governor, 

> when preſent, ſhall preſide, Every bill, be- 

10T fore it becomes a law, ſhall be preſented to 

. this council, who ſhall have a right to ad- 

all wie its rejection, returning the bill, with 

le WY their advice and reaſons in writing, to the 

in 


houſe in which it originated, who ſhall pro- 
ICC ceed to reconſider the ſaid bill. But if af- 
ter ſuch reconſideration, two thirds of the 
mc WW houſe ſhall be of opinion the bill ſhould 
pus paſs finally, they ſhall paſs and ſend it, with 
the advice and written reaſons of the ſaid 


rt, council of reviſion to the other houſe, 
P. vhcrein, if two thirds alſo ſhall be of opi- 
_ Bb 3 nion 
all | 
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nion it ſhould paſs finally, it ſhall thereupon 
become law: otherwiſe it ſnall not. 

If any bill, preſented to the ſaid council, 
de not, within one week (excluſive of the 
day of preſenting it) returned by them, 
with their advice of rejection and reaſons, 
to the houſe wherein it originated, or to the 
clerk of the ſaid houſe, in caſe of its ad- 
journment over the expiration of the week, 
it ſhall be law from the expiration of the 
week, and ſhall then be demandable by the 
Clerk of the Houſe of Delegates, to be filed 
of record in his office. 

The bills which they approve ſhall be. 
come law from the time of ſuch approba- 
tion, and ſhall then be returned to, or de- 
mandable by, the clerk of the Houſe of De- 
lepates, to be filed of record in his office, 

A bill rejected on advice of the Council 
of Reviſion may again be propoſed, during 
the ſame ſeſſion of affembly, with ſuch al- 
terations as will render it conformable to 
their advice. | . 

The members of the ſaid Council of Re- 
viſion ſhall be appointed from time to time 
by the board or court of which they reſpec- 
tively are. Two of the executive and two 
of the judiciary members ſhall be requiſite 
to do buſineſs: and to prevent the evils 0 


non-attendance, the board and courts May, 
if 


time 
pec- 
two 
llſite 
Is 0 
may, 

at 


„ 
at any time, name all, or ſo many as they 
will, of their members, in the particular or- 
der in which they would chuſe the duty of 
attendance to devolve from preceding to 
ſubſequent members, the preceding failing 
to attend. They ſhall have additionally for 
their ſervices in this council the ſame allow- 
ance as members of aſſembly have. 


The Confederation is made a part of this Confederas 


conſtitution, ſubject to ſuch future altera- 


tions as ſhall be agreed to by the legiſlature 


of this ſtate, and by all the other confede- 
rating ſtates. | 


The delegates to Congreſs ſhall be five Delegates 
t On- 
in number; any three of whom, and nogref. 


fewer, may be a repreſentation. They ſhall 
be appointed by joint ballot of both houſes 
of aſſembly for any term not exceeding one 
year, ſubjeC to be recalled, within the term, 


by joint vote of both the ſaid houſes. They 


may at the ſame time be members of the 
legiſlative or Judiciary departments, but 
not of the executive. 


The benefits of the writ of Habeas Cor-Hab. Corps 


pus ſhall be extended, by the legiſlature, to 
eyery perſon within this ſtate, and without 
fee, and ſhall be ſo facilitated that no per- 
ſon may be detained in priſon more than 
ten days after he ſhall have demanded and 
been refuſed ſuch writ by the judge ap- 
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pointed by law, or if none be appointed, 


Military. 


Printing. 


Conven- 


tion. 


then by any judge of a ſuperior court, nor 
more than ten days after ſuch writ ſhall 


have been ſerved on the perſon detaining 


him, . and no order given, on due examina- 


tion, for his remandment or diſcharge. 
The military ſhall be ſubordinate to the 


civil power. 
Printing-prefſes ſhall be ſubject to 


other reſtraint than liableneſs to legal . 


cution for falſe facts printed and publiſhed, 
Any two of the three branches of govern- 


ment concurring in opinion, each by the 
voices of two thirds of their whole exiſting | 


number, that a convention 1s neceſſary for 


altering this conſtitution, or correcting 


breaches of it, they ſhall be authorized to 
iſſue writs to every county for the election 
of ſo many delegates as they are authorized 
to ſend to the General Aſſembly, which 
elections ſhall be held, and writs returned, 
as the laws ſhall have provided in the caſe 
of elections of Delegates to aſſembly, mu- 
tatis mutandis, and the ſaid Delegates ſhall 
meet at the uſual place of holding aſſem- 
blies, three months after the date of ſuch 


writs, and ſhall be acknowledged to have 


equal powers with this preſent convention. 
The ſaid writs ſhall be ſigned by all the 


members approving the ſame, 


To 
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To introduce this government, the following 
ſpecial and temporary proviſion is made. 

This convention being authorized only 
to amend thoſe laws which conſtituted the. 
form of government, no general diſſolution 


of the whole ſyſtem of laws can be ſuppoſed 


to have taken place: but all laws in force at 
the meeting of this convention, and not in- 
conſiſtent with this conſtitution, remain in 
full force, ſubject to alterations by the ordi- 
nary legiſlature, 

The preſent General Aſſembly ſhall con- 
tinue till the 42d day after the laſt Monday 
of November in this preſent year. On the 
ſaid laſt Monday of November in this pre- 


| ſent year, the ſeveral counties ſhall, by their 


electors, qualified as provided by this conſti- 
tution, elect delegates, which for the pre- 
ſent ſhall be, in number, one for every 
militia of the ſaid county, according to the 
lateſt returns in poſſeſſion of the governor, 
and ſhall alſo chuſe ſenatorial electors in 
proportion thereto, which ſenatorial electors 
ſhall meet on the 14th day after the day of 
their election, at the Court-houſe of that 
county of their preſent diſtrict which would 
ſtand firſt in an alphabetical arrangement of 
their counties, and ſhall chuſe ſenators in 
the proportion fixed by this conſtitution. 
The elections and returns ſhall be con- 
ducted, 
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ducted, in all circumſtances not hereby par. 
ticularly preſcribed, by the ſame perſons 
and under the ſame forms, as preſcribed by 
the preſent laws in elections of Senators 
and Delegates of Aſſembly. The ſaid Se- 
nators and Delegates ſhall conſtitute the firſt 
General Aſſembly of the new government, 
and ſhall ſpecially apply themſelves to the 
procuring an exact return from every coun- 
ty of the number of its qualified electors, 
and to the ſettlement of the number of 
Delegates to be elected for the * Ge- 
neral Aſſembly. 

The preſent Governor ſhall continue in 
office to the end of the term for which he 
was elected. 

All other officers of every kind ſhall con- 
tinue in office as they would have done had 
their appointment been under this conſti- 
tution, and new ones, where new are hereby 
called for, ſhall be appointed by the autho- 
rity to which ſuch appointment is referred. 
One of the preſent judges of the general 
court, he conſenting thereto, ſhall by joint 
ballot of both houſes of aſſembly, at their 
firſt meeting, be transferred to the High 
Court of Chancery. | 
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Ne III. 


An ACT for eftabliſhing RELIOIous FREE“ 
DOM, paſſed in the Aſſembly of Virginia in 
the beginning of the year 1786. 


ELL aware that Almighty God hath 
created the mind free; that all at- 
tempts to influence it by temporal puniſh- 
ments or burthens, or by civil incapacita- 


tions, tend only to beget habits of hypo- 


criſy and meanneſs, and are a departure 
from the plan of the Holy Author of our 
religion, who, being Lord both of body 
and mind, yet choſe not to propagate it by 
coercions on either, as was in his Almighty 


power to do; that the impious preſumption 
of legiſlators and rulers, civil as well as ec- 


leſiaſtical, who, being themſelves but fallible 
and uninſpired men have aſſumed dominion 


over the faith of others, ſetting up their 


own opinions and modes of thinking as the 
only true and infallible, and as ſuch endea- 


vouring to impoſe them on others, hath. 


eſtabliſhed and maintained falſe religions 


over 
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over the greateſt part of the world, and 
through all time; That to compel a man 
to furniſh contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he diſbe- 
lieves, is ſinful and tyrannical; that even 
the forcing him to ſupport this or that 
teacher of his own religious perſuaſion, is 
depriving him of the comfortable liberty of 
giving his contributions to the particular 
paſtor whoſe morals he would make his pat- 
tern, and whoſe powers he feels moſt per- 
ſuaſive to righteouſneſs, and is withdrawing 
from the miniſtry thoſe temporal rewards, 
which, proceeding from an approbation of 
their perſonal conduct, are an additional in- 
citement to earneſt and unremitting labours 
for the inſtruction of mankind; that our 
civil rights have no dependence on our reli— 
gious opinions, more than on our opinions 
in phyſics or geometry; that therefore the 
proſcribing any citizen as unworthy the 
public confidence by laying upon him an 
incapacity of being called to offices of truſt 
and emolument, unleſs he profeſs or re- 
nounce this or that religious opinion, is 
depriving him injuriouſly of thoſe privi- 
leges and advantages to which in common 
with his fellow citizens he has a natural 
right; that it tends alſo to corrupt the prin- 
Ciples of that very religion it is meant to 

85 encourage, 
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encourage, by bribing, with a monopoly of 
worldly honors and emoluments, thoſe who 
will externally profeſs and conform to it; 

that though indeed theſe are criminal who 
do not withſtand ſuch temptation, yet nei- 
ther are thoſe innocent who lay the bait in 
their way; that to ſuffer the civil magiſtrate 
to intrude his powers into the field of opi- 
nion, and to reſtrain the profeſſion or pro- 
pagation of principles, on ſuppoſition of 
their ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, 
which at once deſtroys all religious liberty, 
becauſe he being of courſe judge of that 
tendency, will make his opinions the rule of 
judgment, and approve or condemn the 
ſentiments of others only as they ſhall ſquare 
with or differ from his own; that it 1s time 
enough for the rightful purpoſes of civil 
government for its officers to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts againſt 
peace and good order; and finally, that 
truth is great and will prevail if left to her- 
ſelf, that ſhe 1s the proper and ſufficient an- 
tagoniſt to error, and has nothing to fear 
from the conflict, unleſs by human interpo- 
ſition diſarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate, errors ceaſing to be 
dangerous when it is permitted freely to 


contradict them. 
5 Be 


1 | 
Be it therefore enadted by the General A, 
ſembly, That no man ſhall be compelled to 
frequent or ſupport any religious worſhip, 
place or miniſtry whatſoever, nor ſhall be 
enforced, reſtrained, moleſted, or burthened 
in his body or goods, nor ſhall otherwiſe 
ſuffer on account of his religious opinions 
or belief; but that all men ſhall be free to 
profeſs, and by argument to maintain, their 
Opinions in matters of religion, and that the 
ſame ſhall in no wiſe diminiſh, enlarge, or 
affect their civil capacities, 

And though we well know that this Aſ- 
ſembly, elected by the people for the ordi- 
nary purpoſes of legiſlation only, have no 
power to reſtrain the acts of ſucceeding Aſ- 
ſemblies, conſtituted with powers equal to 
our own, and that therefore to declare this 
act irrevocable, would be of no effect in law, 
yet we are free to declare, and do declare, 
that the rights hereby aſſerted are of the 
natural rights of mankind, and that if any 
act ſhall be hereafter paſſed to repeal the 
preſent, or to narrow its operation, ſuck at 
will be an infringement of natural right, 
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